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New  co-operative  advertising  plan 
gives  dealers  localized  promotion 
for  as  low  as  1%  of  card  rates! 


TLiTANUFACTURERS,  distributors  and  retailers  of 
shoes  and  phonograph  records,  radios  and 
washing  machines,  already  have  spent  more  than 
$400,000.00  for  advertising  under  a  new  co-oper¬ 
ative  advertising  plan  developed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

With  this  plan,  you  can  give  your  dealers 
highly  localized  newspaper  advertising  over  their 
own  signatures,  directed  right  to  the  prospects 
who  can  best  buy  from  them,  but  controlled  from 
Start  to  finish  by  you. 

You  can  put  this  plan  to  work  building  store 
traffic  and  sales  volume  for  your  Chicago  outlets 
for  as  low  as  one  percent  of  card  rates. 


Here  is  a  plan  that  dealers  like.  It  gives  them 
the  prestige  of  retail-store-type  copy  over  their 
own  names  in  Chicago’s  No.  1  medium.  It  gets 
results  that  are  definite  and  immediate.  Because 
it  individualizes  your  promotion  so  that  each 
dealer  gets  the  benefit  of  it  on  a  non-competitive 
basis,  this  plan  helps  you  build  greatly  increased 
dealer  support  for  your  line. 

The  plan  is  highly  flexible.  It  can  be  used  in  full 
pages  or  in  smaller  units.  For  the  manufacturer 
of  hardline  merchandise  with  selective  distribu¬ 
tion,  it  has  proved  especially  effective. 

For  complete  information,  write  or  phone  your 
nearest  Chicago  Tribune  representative. 


Co-op0rativ0  advertising  that  pays  off/  Radio  and  appliance  manufacturers  say  there 
is  nothing  quite  tike  this  plan.  Satisfied  users  include  Admiral,  Bendix,  R.C.A.- 
Victor,  Farnsworth,  Stromberg-Cartson,  Majestic,  Phitco,  General  Electric  and 
Zenith  radio  manufacturers;  Bendix  Home  Laundry,  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner, 
Horton  Ironer  and  Jacobs  Lauderatt. 
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Chicago  Tribune  representatives:  A.  W.  Dreier,  810  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1;E.  P.  Struhsacker, 
220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17;  Fitzpatrick  Ik  Chamberlin.  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4; 
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YOr'LI,  find  few  “brass  rings"  in  New 
York  in  1948.  To  sell  more  goods 
you  must  tell  more  |>eople.  Merry-go- 
rountl  eoverage  of  a  limited  audience  in 
the  worbl's  greatest  community  of  homes 
will  prove  a  |>oor  substitute  fur  consistent 
advertising  directed  at  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sible  family  market. 

As  consumers  become  more  selective  in 
their  purchases,  advertisers  must  reach 
mure  consumers  with  their  sales  mes¬ 
sages.  And  in  New  York  there  is  one 
home-going  family  newspaper  you  can 
count  on  for  maximum  family  prospects. 

The  Juurnal-American  is  New  York's 


most  widely  read  evening  newspa{>er  .  .  . 
reaching  more  than  700.000  homes  every 
evening.  New  Yorkers  prefer  the  Journal- 
American  nearly  two -to -one  over  the 
second  paper.  The  Journal-American 
family  audience  exceeds  that  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  evening  papers  combined. 

To  this  intensive  market  coverage  add 
intensive  family  readership  and  you  have 
a  force  for  sales  unequalled  in  the  New 
York  evening  field. 

To  move  more  merchandise  you  need 
more  customers.  That  is  what  the  New 
York  Journal-American  delivers  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers. 
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CANTON,  OHIO 
MARKET  DATA 

READY  NOW! 


ABOUT  A  GREAT 
MARKET 


CANTON,  OHIO  MARKET  OATA 
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•  Here  are  all  the  facts  you  need 
to  sell  the  compact  Canton,  Ohio, 
industrial-agricultural  market  .  .  . 
city  and  county  sales  by  merchandise 
classification  .  .  .  data  on  wholesale 
and  retail  outlets  . . .  list  of  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  chain  stores,  principal  inde¬ 
pendents  .  .  .  analysis  of  population  and 
income  . . .  bank  resources  . . .  information 
on  housing,  utilities  meter  connections, 
telephones,  passenger  cars  ...  all  arranged  in 
one  convenient  booklet  for  quick  reference. 

•  The  booklet  also  contains  circulation 
breakdown,  management,  editorial  policy, 
rates,  merchandising  service,  and  mechanical 
requirements  of  The  Canton  Repository. 
You’ll  want  that,  too,  because  The  Canton 
Repository  is  the  ONE  medium  that  covers 
— and  sells — this  $315,000,000  market. 
The  Repository  gives  you  100%  coverage 
of  the  City  of  Canton,  99.3%  home 
delivered.  81.7%  coverage  of  Stark 
County,  88.7%  home  delivered. 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOKLET 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY  CANTON,  OHIO 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY,  BROOKS  AND  FINLEY 


O  Since  1815  The  Canton  Repository  has 
been  a  trusted  friend  in  Canton  area  homes. 
Its  ABC  circulation  of  more  than  60,000 
blankets  the  Canton  Trading  Zone,  where 
individual  income,  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  is  well  above  the  national 
average;  where  names  like  Timken, 
Ford,  Republic  and  Hoover  head  a  list 
of  173  diversified  industries;  where  farms 
are  fertile  and  modern,  farmers  prosperous. 

The  market  is  there — one  newspaper. 
The  Canton  Repository,  sells  it  for  you. 
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'The  Judges  Wish  to  Acclaim  The  Washington  Post 
For  Its  Exceptionally  Meritorious  Service"" 


The  eoininittee  which  judged  entries  in  the 
Heywood  Broun  Memorial  Award  eonipetition  this 
year  was  not  content  to  select  a  sinfile  prize  winner. 
In  addition  to  living  the  $500  award  to  Bert  Andrews 
of  the  New’  York  Herald-Trihiine,*  the  judges  insisted 
on  creating  honorable  mention  citations,  and  $I00 
awards  for  five  other  entries.  Three  of  these  five  were 
from  The  TK'ashington  Post:  Herbert  Block  I  Her- 
blockl  for  editorial  cartoons.  Alfred  Friendly  for 
coverage  of  the  Lilienthal  hearings,  and  Dillard 
Stokes  for  coverage  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Stokes 
won  the  Broun  aw’ard  in  1942  and  Block  has  won 
both  the  Headliners  and  Pulitzer  j>rizes  in  the  past. 

The  judges.  Louis  I.yons  of  the  \ienian  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Harvard.  Robert  S.  Allen.  ^  ashington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  author,  and  William  L.  Shirer.  radio 
commentator  and  author,  recommended  that  a  special 
award  be  established  for  whichever  newspaper  best 
displayed  courageous  leadership  on  important  public 
issues.  “If  there  had  been  such  an  award  this  year,” 
wrote  Allen,  “The  Washington  Post  would  have  won 
it  by  unanimous  vote.  In  lieu  of  such  award,  the 
judges  wish  to  publicly  acclaim  the  Washington  Post 
for  its  exceptionally  meritorious  service  in  a  wide 
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range  of  activities.  The  reconl  made  by  this  news¬ 
paper  last  year  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  enlight- 
••lied  and  courageous  journalism  and  public  service.” 

In  summarizing  their  reasons  for  calling  The 
W  ashington  Post  “outstanding”  and  referring  to  its 
"high  excellence.”  Allen  cited  the  work  of  reporter 
Dorothea  Andrews  and  editorial  writers  Alan  Barth 
and  Koh«‘rt  H.  Estahrook,  as  well  us  cartoonist  Block 
and  reporters  Friendly  and  Stokes. 

Colonel  Allen  closed  his  comments  by  saying, 
"The  record  of  The  Washington  Post  in  1947  is  truly 
extraordinary.  It  is  a  vivid  demonstration  of  what 
an  outstanding  newspaper  is  like  and  what  it  can  do 
in  serving  its  readers,  its  community  and  the  country.” 

Wlit  ijPasljtngtoE  |30$t 

Represented  by  Ostiorn.  S»‘olaro,  Meeker  it  Co. — George  D. 

Close.  ln»\  (Piieifie  Coast » — Metropnlit.'in  Sunday  Newspapers 

*F or  II  series  of  articles  on  loyalty  dischariies  of  State 
Department  employes.  The  articles  were  front-page  news  in 
The  Washington  Post  which  supplements  its  own  national 
affairs  coverage  with  the  Herald-Tribune  News  Service,  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  International  News  Service 
and  the  Gallup  Poll.  ' 
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FACSIMILE 


another  chapter 
the  record  of  public  service  by 
The  New  York  Times 


For  the  past  two  weeks  New  Yorkers  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  a  large-scale  demonstration  of  facsimile,  the  radio  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  newspaper. 


With  facsimile  recorders  set  up  in  13  department  stores,  those  interested 
in  this  newest  method  of  communication  are  able  to  view  the  actual 
printing  of  a  special  edition  of  The  New  York  Times  by  means  of  radio. 
Other  recorders  are  operating  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  the  offices  of  The  New  York  Times,  and  at  WQXR, 
The  Times  radio  station. 


Four-page  editions  of  The  New  York  Times,  prepared  by  a  special 
staff,  are  transmitted  by  this  process  from  The  Times  newsroom  to  the 
recorders.  This  process  takes  only  15  minutes. 


Two  pages  of  the  facsimile  edition  carry  current  news  and  pictures. 
These  pages  are  remade  for  each  edition  as  news  develops  during  the 
day.  The  other  two  pages,  a  women’s  page  and  a  feature  page,  stay  un¬ 
changed  during  the  day’s  broadcast. 


•mam 


Starting  in  mid-morning,  the  facsimile  editions  are  transmitted  hourly 
for  six  consecutive  hours. 


Sponsorship  of  this  demonstration  of  a  new  medium  of  communication 
is  but  another  chapter  in  The  New  York  Times  long  record  of  public 
service  to  the  community  and  to  the  nation. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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Analysis  of  50,000-Circiilation 
Daily  Shows  3-Year  Cost  Trend 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


;SING  COSTS  of  raw  mate-  ing  the  figures  of  this  newspa- 
riilj  and  in  the  operation  of  per  that  paper  and  ink  was  in 
;e  mechanical  departments  the  number  one  expense  posi- 
brought  these  newspaper  tion.  Previously  the  composing 
ip«nse  items  from  41.9',;  of  room  led  the  list.  In  1947  com- 
al  expenses  in  1945  to  48%  of  posing  room  cost  was  the  second 
:e  total  in  1947,  an  analysis  of  largest.  The  editorial  depart- 
;rroR  &  Publisher’s  “typical”  ment  was  third  with  $229,554, 
t.OOOcirculation  daily  reveals.  or  16%  of  the  total,  represent- 
The  cost  and  revenue  figures  ing  an  increase  of  13.05%  over 
:r  this  daily,  which  has  in-  1946  and  38.6%  over  1945.  Ad- 
reased  less  than  2,000  in  cir-  vertising  and  circulation  costs 
:,lation  during  those  years  and  placed  fourth  and  fifth  on  the 
rinted  only  18,727  more  pages  expense  list  as  they  did  last 
ist  year  than  in  1945,  reveal  year. 

■e  growing  importance  of  these  Printing  307  issues  during  the 
xpense  items  in  newspaper  year,  this  daily  carried  an  aver- 
r.xiuction.  age  29.58  pages  per  issue.  In 

With  total  operating  expenses  1946  the  average  number  of 
of  11,437,307  in  1947,  the  cost  pages  was  27.4  and  in  1945  it 
of  paper  and  ink  ( with  news-  was  23.4.  Net  paid  circulation 
print  accounting  for  almost  a.l  la.st  year  was  51,912,  a  slight 
of  it)  increased  34.57%  in  one  gain  over  51,495  in  1946  and  a 
tear  to  $304,119.  This  was  a  less  than  2,000  increase  over  the 
i345'o  increase  over  the  1945  1945  figure.  Number  of  columns 

:jure  of  $157,201.  While  this  printed  in  1947  was  72.684,  corn- 
one  item  accounted  for  only  pared  to  67,152  in  1946  and  57,- 
:*01%  of  the  total  expenses  in  528  in  1945.  Last  year  the  pa- 
IMS,  it  represented  19.13';  in  per  was  42.49%  ^itorial  and 
;M6  and  increased  to  21.2'c  of  news  matter,  whereas  in  1946  it 
ill  expenses  in  1947.  Paper  and  was  about  48%. 
ak  costs  per  1.000  copies  in-  Total  operating  revenue  last 
o.’e^  from  $10.27  in  1945  to  year  was  $1,852,313,  an  increase 
ii429  in  1946  and  $19.75  in  of  23.84%  over  the  $1,500,000  in 
,  1946  and  48.18%  over  1945's  $1.- 

Total  expenses  increased  250,000.  Although  the  1947  gain 
•Off  were  was  slightly  higher  than  the 

p  ,  1945.  current  increase  in  expenses,  the 

Excluding  the  raw  material,  two-year  gain  was  much  low- 
ae  operating  expense  of  the  er  than  the  corresponding  rise 
•oiir  mechanical  departments  in  costs.  Profit  before  taxes  last 
composing,  press,  stereotyping  year  was  $425,166.  After  provi- 
account-  sion  of  $170,000  for  income 
M  for  24.89%  of  the  total  ex-  taxes,  net  profit  was  $256,166,  a 
in  1945  and  increased  to  gain  of  29.75%  over  the  $196,- 
S87%  of  the  total  last  year. 

Total  mechanical  expense  was 
084,518,  an  increase  of  26.4% , 
or  $80,321,  over  1946.  This  was 
5154,393,  or  67.09%,  over  the 

‘545  figure.  Paper  and  Ink . 

Mechanical  expense,  including  Composing  Room . .  . 

Editorial  Departmen 
in^oa7“‘  expense,  was  Advertising  Departir 
«w,o37  in  1947,  an  increase  of 
S.M%  over  1946  and  a  gain  of 

over  the  1945  figure  of  * 

$337^26.  Building  and  Plant. . 

The  composing  room  alone  Stereotype  Departm( 

represented  20.67c  of  all  ex-  Business  Office . 

peases  in  1947,  whereas  in  1945  Press  Room . 

t  accounted  for  18.95%.  The  Photo-Engraving..., 

remposing  room  expense  last  Depreciation . 

Tear  was  $295,977,  an  increase  Business  Taxes . 

Pt?T.3%  over  1946  and  a  69.05%  Provision  for  Doubtf 
^weese  over  1945  figures. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  the  Total . 

«ee  that  E&P  has  been  study- 
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649  figures  of  1946.  In  1945,  net 
profit  was  $135,826  after  income 
taxes  of  $194,000.  Comparison 
of  the  gains  over  this  period  is 
not  justified  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  effective  in  1945. 

Revenue  increases  were  ac¬ 
complished  by  virtue  of  a  gain 
of  112,869  inches  of  advertising 
volume  (a  little  more  than  1,- 
500,000  lines)  together  with 
a  one-cent  a  copy  circulation  in¬ 
crease  on  March  1,  1947,  and  an 
advertising  rate  increase  of  one 
cent  a  line  Jan.  1,  1947,  effective 
at  dates  of  contract  expiration. 

Circulation  revenue  was 
$535,515,  a  gain  of  23.9%  over 
the  1946  figure  of  $432,181  and 
a  gain  of  34.46%  over  the  1945 
circulation  income,  $389,250. 
Circulation  accounted  for 
28.91%  of  all  revenue  in  1947. 
In  ’46  it  was  28.81%  and  in  ’45 
it  was  31.86%. 

Total  advertising  revenue  last 
year  amounted  to  $1,316,798. 
This  was  a  gain  of  23.3%  over 
$1,067,919  the  previous  year  and 
54.58'L  over  $851,750  in  1945. 
Of  total  income  local  advertis¬ 
ing  represented  45.75% ,  nation¬ 
al  12.48%  and  classified  12.84%. 
There  was  slight  change  in 
these  figures  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Local  advertising  revenue  last 
year  was  $847,523,  a  gain  of 
24.46%  over  ’46  and  an  increase 
of  62.39%  over  ’45.  However, 
local  advertising  accounted  for 
64.37%  of  all  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  and  68.63%  of  ali  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  In  1946  it  represented 
63%  of  the  revenue  and  occu¬ 
pied  68.05%  of  the  advertising 
space.  In  1945  the  figures  were 
61.27%-  and  66.45%.,  respectively. 
Local  advertising  volume  in 
inches  was  600,922,  a  gain  of 
15.75%  over  1946.  Departmen¬ 
tal  costs  were  $61,506  with  reve¬ 
nue  per  inch  at  $1.39  secured 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 


at  a  7.3%  cost.  In  1946  reve¬ 
nue  per  inch  was  $1.31  and  it 
was  $1.26  in  1945.  Cost  of  se¬ 
curing  was  7.78%  in  ’46  and 
7.56%,  in  ’45. 

National  advertising  revenue 
was  $231,286  last  year,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  27.49%  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  It  was  35.17% 
higher  than  1945.  National  oc¬ 
cupied  117,155  inches,  which 
was  a  gain  in  space  of  21.05%, 
Whereas  national  accounted  for 
17.56%,  of  the  advertising  reve¬ 
nue,  it  occupied  only  13.38% 
of  the  advertising  space.  In 
1946  these  figures  were  17% 
and  12.96%..  In  1945  they  were 
20%,  and  15.13%,  respectively. 
Departmental  expense  for  na¬ 
tional  last  year  was  $37,452. 
This  classification  provided  $1.97 
revenue  per  inch  at  a  16.2% 
cost  of  securing.  Revenue  per 
inch  in  1946  was  $1.87  and  the 
year  before  it  was  $1.82.  In  ’46 
the  cost  was  17.04%  and  in  ’45 
it  was  16.53%. 

Classified  provided  $237,989  of 
the  revenue,  or  slightly  more 
than  national.  This  was  18.07% 
of  all  advertising  revenue  and 
represented  a  gain  of  15.77% 
over  1946  and  49.90%  over  1945. 
Classified  volume  was  157,520 
inches,  a  gain  of  7.28%  over  the 
previous  year,  and  it  accounted 
for  17.99%  of  the  advertising 
space.  In  1946  it  accounted  for 
19.24'^;  of  revenue  and  space. 
In  1945  it  was  18.64%  of  the 
advertising  revenue  and  18.31% 
of  the  space.  Cost  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  last  year  was 
$37,875  and  it  contributed  $1.51 
revenue  per  inch  at  a  cost  of 
15.9%'.  In  the  previous  two 
years  it  contributed  $1.40  per 
inch  at  a  cost  of  16.29%  in  ’46 
and  15.26%  in  ’45. 

Average  revenue  per  inch  for 
all  classifications  was  $1.50 
compared  to  $1.40  in  ’46  and 
$1.37  in  ’45.  Average  cost  of  se¬ 
curing  was  10.4%  in  ’47,  com¬ 
pared  to  10.99%  and  10.08%  in, 
the  two  preceding  years.  Total 
advertising  in  ’47  was  875,597 
inches,  compared  to  762,728 
inches  in  ’46  and  620,271  in  ’45. 

Total  revenue  (circulation 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Composing  Room . 

Editorial  Department . 

Advertising  Department . 

Circulation  Department . 

Administration  and  General  . 

Building  and  Plant . 

Stereotype  Department . 

Business  Office . 

Press  Room . 

Photo-Engraving . 

Depreciation . 

Business  Taxes . 
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‘Do  Business  Our  Way 
Or  Chaos’— Randolph 


REBUFFED  in  the  first  court 

ruling  affecting  his  collective 
bargaining  policy.  Woodruff 
Randolph,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union, 
threatened  this  week  to  bring 
“chaos”  to  the  printing  industry 
unless  employers  do  business  his 
way. 

Randolph  told  commercial 
printers  in  Chicago  that  his 
union  was  “not  disturbed”  by 
Federal  Judge  Luther  M.  Swy- 
gert's  decision  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  injunc¬ 
tive  procedure  under  the  Taft 
Hartley  Law,  but  he  warned: 

“We’re  not  going  to  be  hog- 
tied  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 
We  have  enough  money  in  our 
treasury  so  that  we  can  live  two 
or  three  years  in  our  way  while 
the  courts  make  up  their  minds." 

This  was  taken  to  mean  that 
Randolph  would  dip  into  the 
$5,000,000  reserves  for  mortuary 
and  other  benefits — all  carried 
as  liquid  assets — in  addition  to 
the  special  defense  assessments 
which  will  amount  to  5%  be¬ 
ginning  March  1. 

In  his  strategy,  it  was  hinted, 
Randolph  is  counting  heavily  on 
the  revenue  he  will  derive  from 
members  who  are  kept  em¬ 
ployed  by  "under  the  table” 
agreements  with  publishers  and 
job  printers.  He  has  boasted 
several  times  of  the  scores  of 
shops  where  substantial  wage 
increases  have  been  gained  with¬ 
out  formal  contracts. 

Assessment  wins  by  2  to  1 

On  the  basis  of  present  earn¬ 
ings  of  ITU  members,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  Don  Hurd  fig¬ 
ured  this  week  that  the  special 
defense  fund  would  amount  to 
$15,000,000  in  one  year.  The 
4*'^^  additional  levy  was  voted 
by  better  than  two  to  one,  Hurd 
said.  Almost  complete  returns 
gavie  41,785  for  it  and  18,402 
against  it.  This,  Hurd  said,  was 
the  biggest  majority  for  any  as¬ 
sessment  in  the  union’s  history. 
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While  Randolph  was  still  try¬ 
ing  to  get  Chicago  shops  to  give 
in  to  a  wage  boost  and  maintain 
closed  shop  and  other  conditions, 
about  300  printers  walked  out  of 
26  major  plants  in  Philadelphia 
on  Feb.  25-26.  This  was  the  only 
current  stoppage  of  large  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  commercial  field, 
previous  shutdowns  in  Seattle 
and  Kansas  City  having  been 
settled. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of 
newspaper  cities  affected  by 
printer  walkouts  rose  to  eight 
again,  the  additions  being  Quin¬ 
cy,  Mass,  and  Columbus.  Ga. 
The  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish,  with  type  and 
engravings:  but  the  Columbus 
Enquirer  and  Ledger  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  on  the  street,  due  to 
a  walkout  of  its  pressmen. 

Slowdown  in  Cincinnati 

The  general  situation  brought 
about  by  ITU’s  “no-contract” 
policy  and  insistence  upon  con¬ 
ditions  which  employers  hold  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  law  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  building  to  a  new 
climax  as  E.  &  P.  went  to  press. 

Cincinnati  newspapers  were 
experiencing  slowdowns  as  pub¬ 
lishers  rejected  new  union  pay 
demands  and  a  closed  shop  ar¬ 
rangement  for  their  450  print¬ 
ers,  who  get  $81  a  week  (37Vi 
hours)  and  want  $105  (35 

hours ) .  As  in  many  other  cities, 
dailies  in  Cincinnati  were  train¬ 
ing  business  office  employes  and 
newcomers  in  the  photo-en¬ 
graving  processes,  and  advertis¬ 
ers  experimented  with  the  new 
methods  of  preparing  copy. 

Although  their  contracts  with 
the  printers  do  not  expire  until 
April  1,  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  stepped  up  their  training 
programs  and  several  had  night- 
shift  operations  because  of  the 
number  of  persons  involved. 

While  Judge  Swygert  sus¬ 
tained  the  legality  of  his  juris¬ 
diction  in  an  injunction  applica¬ 
tion  made  by  NLRB’s  General 
Council,  he  did  not  indicate  in 
his  13-page  decision  how  he 
would  act  on  the  restraining  or¬ 
der  itself.  Rather,  he  called  the 
parties  back  into  session  March 
3  to  debate  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Door  Closed  to  Appeal 

Judge  Swygert  brushed  aside 
all  of  the  arguments  made  by 
ITU  counsel  as  to  why  he  had 
no  right  to  act  in  the  injunctive 
procedure.  Some  legal  experts 
said  he  left  no  door  open  for 
appeal  from  his  ruling. 

’The  injunction  has  been 
sought,  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  complaints  fil^  by  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  publisher  groups, 
to  stop  ITU  from  enforcing 
“illegal  conditions”  until  the 
courts  have  had  opportunity  to 
rule  on  the  main  issue. 

Immediately  upon  getting 
Judge  Swygert’s  ruling,  ITU 
Counsel  Gerhard  Van  Arkel  no¬ 
tified  NLRB  Examiner  A.  How¬ 
ard  Myers  in  Philadelphia  that 
the  union  was  withdrawing  from 
defense  of  the  multiple  com¬ 
plaints  filed  by  commercial 


printers  through  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America.  Inc. 

'The  union.  Van  Arkel  said, 
considered  the  PIA  cases  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  and  it  was 
willing  to  stand  on  its  defense 
in  three  cases  already  heard: 
the  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y. ) 
Review-Star,  Graphic  Arts 
League  of  Baltimore,  and 
ANPA. 

Denham’s  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  informed  E&P  that  the  trial 
examiners  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Rockville  Center  cases  have  not 
yet  filed  their  intermediary  re¬ 
ports.  The  ANPA  case  stands 
adjourned  until  disposition  of 
the  injunction  application. 

60-Day  ’Hot  Foot' 

Under  threat  of  bringing 
“chaos”  to  the  industry,  Ran¬ 
dolph  told  200  members  of  the 
Franklin  Association  in  Chicago 
that  the  dispute  between  that 
group  and  Local  16  is  the  same 
as  that  which  caused  1.500  news¬ 
paper  printers  to  strike  three 
months  ago.  More  than  3.000 
are  employed  in  the  job  shops. 

The  ufiion.  he  said,  insists  on 
working  either  without  a  con¬ 
tract  at  an  increased  wage,  or 
with  one  I  Form  P-6A )  contain¬ 
ing  a  60-day  termination  clause. 
He  indicated  the  union  will  seek 
to  deal  individually  with  com¬ 
mercial  shop  employers,  rather 
than  through  the  association. 

"If  we  can’t  do  business  with 
the  Franklin  Association,  we  ll 
have  to  do  business  our  way,” 
Randolph  stated.  “Even  under 
the  law  we  can  give  you  more 
assorted  chaos  than  you’ve  ex¬ 
perienced.  We’ll  have  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  do  business  with  those 
employers  that  we  can  do  busi¬ 
ness  with,  and  we  can  still  strike 
for  wages  as  we  have  done  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

While  offering  no  comment 
on  Judge  Swygert’s  decision, 
Randolph  declared:  “We  know 
what  rights  we  have  and  we 
know  that  we  can  still  strike 
for  money.” 

He  frankly  admitted  the  “60- 
day  clause  would  prevent  em¬ 
ployers  from  giving  us  the  hot¬ 
foot,”  warning  that  it  would 
be  put  into  effect  any  time  em¬ 
ployers  attempted  to  do  work 
for  struck  newspapers  or 
brought  non-union  men  into 
their  plants. 


immcaiaieiy  lo  Uolumbus  to . 
ter  with  local  pressmen  *  ‘ 


"If  our  members  are  umi  iv 
to  fulfill  their  contractual  iS 
gations,"  Berry  wir^  ' 

will  be  nothing  left  for  / 

do  but  to  take  drastic  mr.' 
I  want  you  to  know  I  mean « 
actly  what  I  said,  that  we  t 
operate  these  presses  in  accM^ 


ance  with  contractual  obii? 
tions  and  immediately.”  *' 


The  pressmen  returned  Tbr 
day  and  ran  off  a  16  Daeo  ^ 
tion.  ” 


In  a  pi;epared  statement  c, 
lumbus  Typographical  Unio^ 
No.  220,  declared  it  was 
for  Its  members  to  returns 
work  when  and  if  the  comoanv 
will  remove  from  its  comporn, 
room  bulletin  board  a  notice  . 
new  working  conditions 
"leave  interpretation  of  law^ 
the  courts.”  '4 


A  management  statement  con 
tended  the  new  conditions  were 
necessitated  by  the  Taft-Hank 
Act  and  declared  it  would  insie 
upon  a  contract  with  the  union 
executed  by  both  parties  and 
complying  with  state  and  federal 
laws. 

The  bulletin  board  notice 
listed  five  points; 

( 1 )  Appointment  of  a  genera 
foreman  and  two  assistant  fore 
men  of  the  composing  room 

( 2 )  Non-reproduction  of  ad 
vertisements  appearing  in  the 
papers  since  last  Feb.  16 

(3)  Employment  of  all  coi 
posing  room  personnel  by  wr 

( Continued  on  page  51) 


Pressman  Block  Paper 
In  Georgia  for  3  Days 

COLUMBUS,  Ga.— The  Colum¬ 
bus  Ledger  (afternoon)  and 
Enquirer  (morning)  were  un¬ 
able  to  publish  three  days  this 
week  as  pressmen  refused  to 
cross  picket  lines  of  striking 
members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

The  printers  walked  out  Sun¬ 
day  in  protest  over  new  work¬ 
ing  conditions  posted  by  the 
papers. 

Page  plates  had  been  made 
by  a  photoengraving  process 
each  day  but  pressmen  had  ig¬ 
nored  three  pleas  from  Major 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union,  to 
return  to  their  jobs. 

The  Ledger-Enquirer  Corp.  re¬ 
ported  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  Berry  who  said  he  was 
sending  a  special  representative 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

March  6 — Audit  Bureau  o! 
Circulation,  Board  of  Direc 
tors  midwinter  meeting,  ftlm 
Beach  Biltmore. 

.March  7-9  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex 
ecutives  Assn,  and  Advertis 
ing  Managers  Bureau  New 
York  State  Dailies  biennial 
joint  meeting.  Hotel  Kimball 
Springfield,  Mass. 

March  7-9 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Assn 
spring  meeting,  Stevens  Ho 
tel.  Chicago. 

March  12-1.3  —  Nevada 
State  Press  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  University  of  Ne 
vada.  Reno. 

March  16 — Overseas  Prei^ 
Club  of  America,  dinner 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

March  18-19  —  Americar 
Management  Assn.,  market 
ing  conference.  Hotel  New 
Yorker.  New  York  City. 

March  21-23— Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers,  spring 
convention,  Lawrence  Hotel 
Erie,  Penna. 

March  22  —  New  Jeray 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Stacy 
Trent  Hotel.  Trenton,  N.  J 

March  23-26  —  Kent  State 
University,  seventh  annual 
photography  short  course 
campus.  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  2.'i-26— Texas  News 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  an 
nual  meeting.  Rice  Hotel 
Houston,  Texas. 

March  26-27  — Circulabot 
Managers’  Western  Confer 
ence,  spring  meeting.  Mult 
nomah  Hotel.  Portland,  Ore 

March  29 — National  Pros 
Club.  40th  birthday.  Found 
ers’  Day,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Reds  Grab  Czechoslovakia 
After  Gagging  Press,  Radio 


All  Sorts  of  Restrictions  Imposed 
In  First  Moves  Toward  Seizure 

By  Richard  S.  Clark 
United  Press  Correspondent 


PRAGUE — Opposition  elements 

of  press  and  radio  were  the 
first  objectives  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  seizure  of  control  in 
Czechoslovakia  this  week. 

Today  the  Communist  hold  on 
the  press  is  complete.  Censor¬ 
ship  is  being  exercised  upon 
every  paper,  through  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions. 

{The  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  correspondent.  Palmer  Hoyt, 
It.,  who  moved  in  from  Spain, 
reported  Thursday  that  no  cen¬ 
sorship  was  being  imposed  on 
broadcasts  out  of  the  country, 
hut  the  internal  radio  was 
gagged.) 

The  Democrat  Party  group 
in  Slovakia  was  the  first  victim. 
It  controlled  the  Slovak  min¬ 
istry  of  information  and  its 
agencies.  On  Saturday  Commu¬ 
nist  directors  were  installed  in 
the  Bratislava  radio  station  and 
the  news  agency,  ZAS. 

Service  for  Marxists  Only 

The  party  organ,  Cos,  has  not 
been  printed  since  Thursday. 
"Sfechinery  breakdown"  was  the 
reason  given  when  last  Friday’s 
morning  edition  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear.  However,  on  Friday  the 
union  printers  of  the  Commu- 
nistdominated  URO  refused  to 
set  type  either  for  Cas  or  the 
party's  humorous  magazine, 
Sidlo. 

On  Monday  the  ban  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  party’s  affiliated 
papers.  Zilina  and  Kosice.  Cas 
and  other  Bratislava  newspapers 
stopped  on  Monday  when  all 
teleprinter  and  telephone  com¬ 
munications  to  the  Slovak  cap¬ 
ital  were  suspended. 

Except  for  official  agency  re¬ 
ports,  Prague  newspapers  were 
able  to  get  dispatches  from  their 
Slovak  correspondents  only 
when  they  crossed  the  provin¬ 
cial  border  of  Moravia  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

On  Tuesday  teleprinter  serv¬ 
ice  was  resumed,  but  only  for 
Marxist  papers. 

The  Prague  Social  Democratic 
newspaper,  Pravo  Lidu,  report¬ 
ed  that  the  Prague  radio  dis¬ 
missed  its  non-Communist  em¬ 
ployes  on  Saturday,  including 
two  announcers  who  broke 
through  the  siege  on  May  5, 
1945.  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
station  and  call  the  people  of 
the  city  to  arms  against  the 
Germans. 

Newsprint  Suspended 

The  next  victim  was  the  press 
of  the  two  largest  opposition 
pwties,  the  National  Socialists 
and  the  People’s  Party.  On 
Monday  transport  workers  re- 
fu^  to  load  their  provincial 
editions  and  postal  employes 


declined  to  handle  copies 
mailed.  Trade  union  announce¬ 
ments  said  that  local  units 
would  not  handle  “reactionary 
newspapers.”  Workers  in  four 
paper  mills  voted  to  suspend 
shipments  of  newsprint  to  the 
two  party  papers. 

On  Tue^ay  police  occupied 
the  offices  of  the  two  People’s 
Party  magazines,  Vyvoj  and 
Obzory.  A  warrant  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  editor  of 
Vyvoj,  Paval  Tigrid,  who  was 
in  Munich  on  a  correspondent’s 
tour  of  the  United  States  zone 
of  Germany.  Obzory  is  edited 
by  Ivo  Duhacek,  chairman  of 
the  parliamentary  foreign  affairs 
committee.  The  premises  of  the 
party  paper,  Lidova  Demok- 
racie,  were  not  occupied. 

The  National  Socialist  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Melantrich  was 
closed  down  altogether  Tuesday 
night.  At  dusk  part  of  the 
throng  of  90,000  URO  members 
who  filled  Wenceslas  Square 
staged  a  demonstration  before 
the  modern  neon-lighted  Melan¬ 
trich  building,  chanting,  "The 
lights  will  go  out  on  Svobodne 
Slovo  tonight." 

Police  Rout  Workers 

At  9:15  p.m.,  several  hundred 
uniformed  police  entered  the 
building  and  sent  both  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  editorial  workers 
home.  Many  Melantrich  print¬ 
ers  are  members  of  the  National 
Socialist  wing  of  URO  and  had 
defied  earlier  union  orders  to 
walk  out. 

Several  reporters  escaped 
through  a  rear  courtyard  when 
they  heard  the  police  were  com¬ 
ing.  The  rest  were  held  in¬ 
communicado  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  then  sent  home,  with 
instructions  to  return  in  the 
morning.  By  10  o’clock  the 
lights  were  out  on  the  Svobodne 
Slova,  the  Melantrich  organ 
whose  name  means  Free  Word. 

Some  National  Socialist  pro¬ 
vincial  papers  fared  a  bit  bet¬ 
ter.  Slovo  Naroda,  in  Brno,  al¬ 
so  was  closed  down  completely, 
but  Svobodne  Wmer,  in  Pilsen. 
after  being  held  conficated 
Monday,  was  allowed  to  resume 
publication  Tuesday  night  with 
a  new  editorial  board. 

News  Delivery  Hindered 

The  leading  independent 
paper,  Svobodne  Noviy,  organ 
of  the  Czech  Cultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  appeared  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  name  of  its  editor 
removed  from  the  masthead. 
He  US  Ferdinand  Peroutka.  a 
crusading  anti  -  Communist. 
Printers  had  refused  to  set 
type  for  an  earlier  provincial 
edition  until  Peroutka  was  re¬ 
moved.  Later  in  the  evening 


the  Association  announced  a 
"change  of  policy"  for  the 
paper.  The  morning  edition 
featured  a  manifesto  by  IfiO 
Communist  writers  and  artists. 
All  Prague  papers  were  sub 
jected  to  censorship  by  printers’ 
delegates  for  their  morning  edi 
tions. 

During  the  installation  of 
delegates,  police  barred  the  way 
into  printing  plants  and  made 
the  delivery  of  foreign  agency 
news  impossible. 

The  printers’  union  voted  to 
charge  its  members  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  making  sure  no 
paper  printed  carried  any  criti 
clsm  of  the  trades  union  move 
ment,  the  nationalization  of  in¬ 
dustries,  the  Gottwald  plan  for 
reorganizing  the  government, 
progressive  socialism,  or  Czech 
foreign  policy. 

Most  ^itors  thought  tonight 
that  all  papers  eventua.ly  would 
be  permitted  to  appear  again 
after  their  parties  had  been  so 
reorganized  as  to  be  no  longer 
in  opposition  to  the  government. 

Publishers  are  still  puzzled 
over  the  implication  of  the  URO 
nationalization  proposal  which 
was  ordered  into  virtual  effect 
Tuesday  night  before  its  pas 
sage  by  Parliament.  The  law 
as  drafted  called  for  national¬ 
ization  of  all  "printing  and 
paper  firms”  and  there  remains 
a  question  whether  the  publish¬ 
ing  houses  themselves  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category. 

(Albion  Ross,  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  reported 
that  editors  of  many  leading 
newspapers  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Association  of  Jour 
nalists,  automatically  barring 
them  from  any  journalistic  ac 
tivity  in  Czechoslovakia.) 

( The  Boston  ( Mass. )  Globe 
put  through  a  call  for  President 
Benes  on  Thursday  but  got  a 
"Mr.  Klinger”  at  the  Foreign 
Office  who  said,  “I’ll  talk  for 
him."  State  Department  officials 
in  Washington  said  they  never 
heard  of  Klinger.) 

Press  Snag  in  Saudi  Arabia 

AUTHORITIES  in  Saudi  Arabia 

interfered  this  week  with  ac¬ 
tivities  of  two  American  wire 
services. 

In  Dharan,  U.P.’s  Robert  C. 
Miller  and  AP’s  Daniel  De  Luce, 
after  traveling  in  Saudi  Arabia 
for  24  hours,  were  confined  for 
two  days  to  the  U.  S.  Army  air 
base  to  await  transportation  out 
of  the  country.  They  learned 
that  Saudi  Arabia  had  banned 
all  American  newsmen. 

King  Ibn  Saud  had  imposed 
the  restriction  quietly  several 
weeks  before.  Miller  said  in  a 
dispatch. 

“It  was  understood."  Miller 
wrote,  "that  the  king’s  action 
was  a  result  of  an  article  by  S. 
S.  (Tony)  Smith,  of  the  Gan 
nett  Newspapers,  who  said  Ibn 
Saud  considered  Americans  in 
the  country  his  friends  and 
would  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Arabian-American  Oil  Com- 
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pan.v.  despite  the  government’s 
bitterness  over  the  United 
States’  stand  on  Palestine  parti¬ 
tion. 

( Tony  Smith  describes  the 
Saudi  Arabia  blackout — p.  47.) 

Smith  explained  that  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  was  granted  an  au¬ 
dience  with  Ibn  Saud  at  his 
palace  on  Dec.  10  last — 11  days 
after  the  UN  General  Assembly 
voted  approval  of  the  partition 
of  Palestine. 

“My  statement."  Smith  said, 
"quoted  Ibn  Saud  verbatim.” 

Smith  said  he  submitted  the 
statement  to  Ibn  Saud’s  minis¬ 
ter-at-large  and  received  an 
okay. 

"The  King  even  offered  me 
the  services  of  his  private  plane 
to  tour  his  kingdom,”  Smith 
added.  “My  information  is  that 
the  ban  resulted  from  the  furore 
raised  throughout  the  Middle 
East  when  Ibn  Saud's  statement 
was  cabled  back  by  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  radio." 

Tokyo  Protest  Weighed 

THE  Committee  on  Freedom  of 

the  Press  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  will 
consider  at  its  next  meeting  in 
April  the  protest  of  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Tokyo  to  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  regarding  press  pol¬ 
icy.  (Feb.  21.  page  10.) 

Erwin  Canham.  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
chairman  of  the  ASNE  Commit¬ 
tee.  to  whom  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
test  has  been  referred,  replied 
this  week  to  George  Thomas 
Folster.  president  of  the  Tokyo 
Correspondents  Club: 

"The  Committee  shares  your 
desire  for  a  clear-cut  definition 
of  military  security.  Will  give 
your  report  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussion  at  our  next 
meeting  April  14.  We  will  wel¬ 
come  further  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Frayne  Baker  was  relieved 
this  week  as  information  officer 
at  Allied  Headquarters  in  Tokyo 
and  the  job  was  given  to  Col. 
M.  P.  Echols,  former  PI  officer 
at  West  Point.  Baker  will  go 
to  a  new  assignment  at  Bis¬ 
marck.  N.  D. 

Argentine  Delegation 

AN  all-government  dtlouation 

has  been  named  to  represent 
Argentina  in  the  World  Confer 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  the  Press  at  Geneva 
next  month. 

News  of  the  appointments 
came  this  week  from  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Buenos  Aires.  "This 
report  said  that  Emilio  Cipo- 
letti,  chief  propaganda  official 
of  the  Peron  regime,  would  be 
chairman  of  the  Argentine 
group. 

All  others  on  the  11-man  dele¬ 
gation  are  government  employes 
and  none  is  an  editor  or  repr- 
resentative  of  a  journalistic  or¬ 
ganization.  The  group  includes 
Raul  de  Oromi.  who  heads  the 
newspaper  department  in  the 
government,  and  Carlos  "Victor 
Andres  Dobarro,  a  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Bureau  employe. 

lOI  Asks  for  Code 

AT  a  meeting  in  Brussels  this 

week,  the  executive  board  of 
the  International  Organization 
of  Journalists  reiterated  its  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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15  Editors  to  Attend 
Foreign  Policy  Seminar 


THE  foreign  policy  of  the 

United  States  will  be  studied 
and  discussed  by  15  representa¬ 
tives  of  American  newspapers 
at  the  American  Press  Institute 
Seminar  on  Telegraph  and  Cable 
News  opening  March  1  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

The  seminar  members  wi.l  be: 

John  H.  Carter,  editor,  Lan¬ 
caster  (  Pa. )  New  Era. 

Raymond  E.  DeVries,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Philadelphia  ( Pa.  > 
Bulletin. 

Thomas  J.  Hannan,  Jr.,  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin. 

Lewis  Jordan,  copy  editor, 
foreign  desk.  New  York  Times. 

Roland  L.  Martin,  telegraph 
editor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Eugene  B.  Moore,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Dayton  (O. ) 
Herald. 

Creston  B.  Mullins,  cable 
editor,  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Star. 

Lester  R.  Penn,  news  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla. )  Times. 

Dickson  J.  Preston,  telegraph 
editor,  Cleveland  (O. )  Press. 

Kerry  M.  Spicer,  cable  editor, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  News. 

George  M.  Strascer,  night  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Francis  E.  Tobin,  telegraph 
editor,  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Arthur  C.  Walsh,  foreign 
desk  editor.  Providence  ( R.  I.) 
Journal. 

Charles  E.  Ward,  news  editor, 
.Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Clyde  A.  Wellman,  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va. )  Herald  Advertiser. 

“We  expect  this  seminar  to 
be  one  oi  the  best  we  have 
held,"  said  Director  Floyd  Tay¬ 
lor.  “We  certaintly  have  had 
the  most  enthusiastic  support 
from  authorities  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  in  preparing  the 
program.  The  number  of  semi 
nar  members,  however,  will  be 
fewer  than  for  previous  semi 
nars.  This  appears  to  result 
from  the  present  strong  interest 
in  national  and  loca,  news,  in 
contrast  to  foreign  news,  and  is 
a  sign  of  a  trend  that  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

"The  interest  in  seminars  on 
foreign  affairs  probably  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  justify  plan¬ 
ning  such  a  seminar  for  our 
1948-1949  program,  but  interest 
in  other  proposed  seminars  is 
even  stronger'  in  some  cases 
than  we  had  hoped.  We  have 
received  indications  from  ap¬ 
proximately  a  hundred  publish¬ 
ers  or  editors  that  they  plan  to 
send  men  to  seminars  next  year 
— or  plan  to  come  themselves. 
The  indicated  demand  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  several  seminars 
suggested  for  1948-1949  already 
exceeds  our  capacity.’’ 

Taylor  said  that  the  plans  for 
the  te.egraph  and  cable  seminar 
were  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  the 
Russian  Institute  at  Columbia 


University.  Authorities  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs  from  these  groups, 
as  well  as  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  various  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  appear  as  guest  ex¬ 
perts  to  lead  discussions. 

In  addition  to  the  sessions  at 
Columbia  there  will  be  sessions 
at  the  United  Nations,  the  For 
eign  Policy  Association,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Associated  Press. 


De  Vries  Hannon 

The  telegraph  and  cable  sem¬ 
inar  will  be  the  fifth  conducted 
by  the  Institute  this  year.  The 
final  seminar  of  the  series  wil. 
be  one  on  State  Government, 
designed  for  state  house  report¬ 
ers  and  editorial  writers  on 
state  affairs.  It  will  open  May 
3.  The  deadline  for  nominations 
is  March  22. 

■ 

10%  Increase  Granted 
To  Sun-Times  Guild 

Chicago — A  general  wage  in 
crease  of  10',  was  granted 
members  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  Times  editorial  department 
in  a  one  year  contract  with  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  re 
troactive  to  Nov.  1  and  Jan.  31 
for  Sun  and  Times  employes, 
respectively. 

The  contract,  which  is  await¬ 
ing  ANG  approval,  provides  the 
10'^:  salary  increase  shall  have 
a  $12  a  week  ceiling  and  a  $3 
floor.  The  agreement  was 
reached  after  recent  merger  of 
the  Sun  and  Times  into  a  24 
hour  operation,  resulting  in  dis¬ 
missal  of  about  100  editorial 
employes,  being  66'?  of  the  Sun 
editorial  staff  and  34'^:  of  the 
Times  staff. 

Security  Clauses  Added 

Under  the  agreement,  dismis¬ 
sed  Sun  and  Times  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  will  receive  benefit  of 
the  wage  increase.  New  se¬ 
curity  clauses  in  the  contract 
provide  for  two-week  dismissal 
notice  through  Dec.  31,  1948. 
Dismissals  may  be  made  for 
good  and  sufficient  cause,  or  to 
reduce  the  force,  but  they  shall 
not  be  made  solely  as  a  result 
of  putting  the  contract  into  ef¬ 
fect. 

Two  sets  of  weekly  wage 
minimums  were  established  for 
day  and  night  work  as  follows: 

Sub  editors — not  less  than 
$105  days;  $115  night:  rewrite 
and  copyreaders,  after  five 
years.  $95  days;  $105  nights: 
reporters,  caption  writers  and 
photographers,  after  five  years, 
$90  days  and  $100  nights. 
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Award  Set  Up 
For  Writing  In 
Education  Field 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— An  «. 
nual  award  for  the  newspap* 
man  or  woman  who  has  daK 
the  most  to  further  the  caiat 
of  education  during  the  ye* 
was  voted  by  members  of  % 
newly  formed  Education  Writ- 
ers  Association  at  its  first  as 
nual  convention  here  Feb.  ft 
Nature  of  the  award,  as  yet  i*. 
determined,  will  be  announce 
in  April. 

Three  additional  awards  d 
$100  each  for  educational  jour, 
nalism  were  announced  by  the 
organization.  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
honorary  education  society,  and  I 
the  Research  Fund  of  the  Tui 
tion  Plan  will  sponsor  awanis 
and  a  third  wili  be  given  by 
Burton  Sklar  of  New  York 
City. 

Many  other  firms  and  individ 
uals  have  offered  to  give  awards. 
Benjamin  Fine,  education  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and 
president  of  the  group,  db 
closed,  and  upon  acceptance  by 
the  association  will  be  an 
nounced. 

Open  to  Non-Members 

Members  of  the  association 
present,  representing  15  new 
papers,  two  news  magazines  and 
a  wire  service,  heard  Dr.  Fine 
hail  the  decision  to  issue  in 
Education  Writers  Award  as  i 
significant  step  in  furtherim 
relations  between  education, 
the  press  and  the  public.  The 
move  was  applauded  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  U.S.  Office  d 
Education  and  the  National  Ed 
ucation  Association  and 
scores  of  delegates  to  the  Amer 
lean  Association  of  School  Su¬ 
perintendents  convention  being 
held  this  week,  who  wandered 
into  the  writers’  meeting. 

The  award  of  the  Education 
Writers  Association  is  open  to 
members  of  the  press,  radio,  the 
periodicals  and  all  forms  of 
communications.  Dr.  Fine  dis¬ 
closed.  Competition  is  open  to 
everyone  regularly  employed  in 
the  field  of  communications,  he 
said. 

He  urged  those  interested  in 
participating  to  send  copies  or 
clippings  of  their  best  work 
during  1947  to  Miss  Milliceat 
Taylor,  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  association.  Miss  Taylor  is 
education  editor  of  the  Christin 
Science  Monitor. 

Educational  leaders  through¬ 
out  the  nation  will  be  asked  to 
nominate  candidates  for  tta 
awards.  These  will  be  judged 
by  a  special  awards  conrunitte 
composed  of  five  distinguished 
educators.  Two  members  of  the 
committee  have  already  beii 
appointed:  Floyd  Taylor,  dir* 
tor  of  the  American  Press  la- 
stitute  at  Columbia  Universitt 
and  Harold  Taylor,  predident  et 
Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

The  organization  also  revealM 
that  it  was  sponsoring  an  art 
competition  for  an  Education 
Writers  seal.  The  seal  will  be 
based  upon  the  slogan,  ‘‘Educa¬ 
tion  Is  the  Bulwark  of  Dem^ 
racy.’’  A  first  prize  of  $50  and 
five  honorary  awards  of  $5  wiU 
be  given. 
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Working  Press 


Various  steps  in  creation  of  a 
magazine  illustration  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  William  Kolliker,  left, 
art  director  of  the  American 
Weekly,  with  Mario  Cooper,  Wat¬ 
son  Little  and  Willy  Pogany.  Work 
of  these  noted  artists  is  included 
in  the  American  Weekly  Exhibit 
which  is  touring  art  galleries  of 
the  country. 


According  to  American  Red  Cross 
publicity,  Frank  Leavitt  is  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
under  the  GI  Bill  and  he's  "wrest¬ 
ling"  with  words  to  thank  RC  for 
helping  him  with  a  veteran's  dis¬ 
ability  claim.  Sports  editors  know 
Leavitt  as  "Man  Mountain  Dean," 
grunt  and  groan  specialist. 


%en  Gov.  Sidney  P.  Osborn  (seated)  of  Arizona  summoned  a  spe- 
'd  session  of  the  legislature,  newsmen  piled  into  his  office  to  ply 
•aestions.  In  the  group,  left  to  right,  are:  Dave  Brinegar,  Times; 
■Mter  Inskeep,  Arizona  Star;  Robert  Creighton,  Phoenix  Messenger; 
[lories  Esser,  Arizona  Republic;  Dan  Madden,  Phoenix  Gazette,  and 
I  Henry  Reiger,  United  Press. 


Some  700  Pittsburgh  area  folk  attended  a  luncheon  to  welcome  home 
Paul  Block,  Ir.,  co-publisher  of  the  Post-Gazette,  and  Cy  Hungerford, 
cartoonist,  after  a  three-month  tour  of  Europe.  Between  Paul  (left) 
and  Cy  (right)  at  the  table  is  William  Block,  co-publisher. 
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jQsparilla  Day  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
rove  Reporter  Clyde  Shaffer  (left) 
3id  Photographer  Emmett  Mattes 
of  the  Tampa  Times  an  excuse  to 
i’ess  up  like  pirates  while  cover- 
;!ig  the  mythical  invasion  of  the 


3ty,  Shaffer  wrote  war  com-  York  Times  in  May,  1927,  after  serving  as  a  Times  reporter  since 
luniques  and  Mattes  provided  1908.  His  first  newspaper  experience  was  on  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
VO  pages  of  pictures  of  the  color-  Courier-Journal. 

ful  event.  (No.  8  in  a  series  by  Jim  Collings  of  E  <S  P  staff.) 


William  A.  Vanderment,  former  St. 
Louis  and  Oklahoma  City  news¬ 
man  who  owns  the  Minco  Mon- 
strel  and  Tuttle  Times,  Oklahoma 
weeklies,  engages  in  training  as 
a  Naval  Reservist  in  New  Orleans. 


New  Layout 
Eases  Confabs, 
Copy  Flow 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  continu¬ 
ous  production  line  made  fam¬ 
ous  by  the  auto  makers  in  this 
Auto  Capital  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to 
speed  handling  of  copy. 

A  recently  completed  program 
has  brought  the  City  Desk  and 
Copy  Desk  together,  operating 
as  separate  units  still,  but  work¬ 
ing  under  very  close  liaison. 

Keys  to  improved  operations 
are  a  specially  designed  five- 
position  Rewrite  Desk  and  eight- 
position  Copy  Desk,  joined  by 
a  straight-line  working  table- 
desk  which  places  the  News 
Editor,  City  Editor  and  their 
assistants  in  a  compact  group 
in  the  center. 

This  last  feature  has  done 
much  to  speed  the  flow  of  copy, 
according  to  Managing  Editor 
Dale  Stafford.  Under  the  old 
layout,  the  Copy  Desk  was 
across  the  room  from  the  City 
Desk,  necessitating  a  constant 
walking  back  and  forth  by  news 
executives  as  they  conferred 
about  the  numerous  problems 
coming  up  for  each  edition. 
Now  those  editors  sit  side-by- 
side,  or  face-to-face,  and  such 
problems  are  settled  as  fast  as 
they  come  up. 

Also,  Stafford  pointed  out, 
there  used  to  be  a  time  lag 
between  the  completion  of  copy 
by  the  City  Desk  and  its  ar¬ 
rival  on  the  Copy  Desk.  Copy 
now  moves  from  rewrite  men  to 
City  Desk  to  Copy  Desk  in  a 
fairly  continuous  process. 

The  Telegraph  Mitor  and  the 
Slot  Man  are  in  easy  reaching 
and  conversing  distance  of  the 
News  Editor,  and  the  former 
two  can  also  confer  with  the 
executives  on  the  City  Desk 
without  leaving  their  places. 

Adding  to  the  more  efficient 
production  of  copy  is  a  better- 
planned  City  Room  layout 
which  has  been  worked  out 
around  the  City  Desk-Copy  Desk 
combination. 

For  example,  the  Picture  Ed 
itor  has  a  desk  right  behind  the 
News  Editor  and  the  City  Desk. 
Art  conferences  are  now  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  jiffy.  Behind  the 
News  Elditor  is  an  extra  desk 
for  use  of  the  editorial  Make¬ 
up  man  when  he  is  conferring 
in  the  City  Room. 

The  special  writers  —  labor, 
automotive,  financial  and  State 
Desk — are  grouped  at  the  rear 
of  the  room,  but  within  easy 
conferring  distance  of  the  City 
■Desk.  General  reporters  are 
grouped  at  desks  in  another 
section  of  the  room  in  easy  hail¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  City  Desk. 

Adding  much  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Rewrite  Desk  in  handling 
hundreds  of  daily  calls  is  the 
new  phone  setup,  Stafford  said. 
In  place  of  the  old  push-button 
multiple  setup  in  which  re¬ 
porters  fumbl^  around  piccolo- 
style  with  the  buttons  to  get 
the  caller,  the  Free  Press  had 
the  multiple  box  system  in¬ 
stalled.  This  permits  taking  or 
holding  of  calls  at  eight  posi¬ 
tions,  with  colored  lights  clearly 
indicating  which  lines  are  clear, 
in  use  or  in  "HOLD”  position. 


The  new  streamlined  City  Room  shows  the  combination  Rewrite-City  Desk-Copy  Desk  layout:  A— Tel«- 
graph  Editor,  B — News  Editor,  C — Assistant  City  Editor,  D — Assistant  to  Telegraph  Editor,  E — City  Editor, 
F — Assistant  City  Editor  who  controls  the  rewrite  battery  irom  center  position  in  five-position  Rewrite 
Desk,  G — Picture  Editor  ond  H-Slot  Man,  who  controls  eight-position  Copy  Desk.  In  rear  of  room  ore 
grouped  special  writers — labor,  automotive,  iinoncial  and  State  Desk.  At  far  right  are  general  reporter! 
Notice  the  streamlined  coatrack  at  the  far  right.  Copy  flows  to  the  Composing  Room  vio  a  system 

of  pneumatic  tubes. 


Consolidated  and  Price 
Join  In  Newsprint  Rise 


TWO  MORE  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  —  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Sales,  Ltd.,  and 
Price  Brothers — have  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  boosting  the  price 
$6  a  ton,  effective  March  1. 

Thus  nearly  all  United  States 
publishers  will  pay  the  new 
rate  ($96  at  New  York)  in  the 
second  quarter.  Several  of  the 
large  firms  had  held  back  on  a 
price  increase  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter. 

Supply  'Not  So  Tight' 
Representatives  of  newsprint 
firms  attending  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  this  week 
in  New  York  City  reported  that 
supply  is  “not  so  tight”  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  is  still  far  from  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

A  recent  trend  was  noted  for 
purchase  of  commercial  paper 
mills  by  publishers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reconverting  them  to 
the  production  of  newsprint 
stock. 

Reports  to  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in¬ 
dicated  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  stockpile  situation,  dailies 
reporting  41  days'  supply  on 
hand  and  in  transit.  The  ANPA 
papers  consumed  292,534  tons  in 
January,  compared  with  266,422 
in  the  same  month  of  1947  and 
221,054  in  1946. 

Total  North  American  produc¬ 


tion  in  January  was  464,929 
tons,  but  the  mills’  stockpile 
was  down  to  129.091  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  195,615  tons  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1947. 

6.3  Tons  per  Capita 
Consumption  of  newsprint  in 
the  U.S.  was  up  to  a  new  high 
of  66.3  tons  per  capita  in  1947, 
according  to  J.  J.  Zima,  statis¬ 
tician  for  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau.  This  was  an  increase 
of  5Vfe  pounds  over  1946  and  for 
the  first  time  since  1929  con¬ 
sumption  in  1947  exceeded  the 
growth  of  population  in  the 
country. 

“In  view  of  record-breaking 
newspaper  advertising  linage 
and  circulations  apparently  at 
an  alltime  peak,”  Zima  com¬ 
mented,  “it  is  not  surprising 
that  more  newsprint  paper  was 
used  in  the  U.S.  last  year  than 
ever  before  in  history. 

Ernst  Favors  Restriction 
“The  publishers  reporting  to 
the  ANPA  used  in  round  num¬ 
bers  3,565,000  tons  of  newsprint 
paper  in  1947 — an  increase  of 
429,000  tons,  or  14%,  over  the 
quantity  used  in  1946.  This  was 
the  largest  consumption  ever 
reported  by  this  group  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  previous  peaks  by 
substantial  margins.” 

North  American  mills  pro¬ 
duced  5,646,000  tons  in  1947.  In 


the  past  two  years,  Zima  noted, 
there  has  been  a  combined  in¬ 
crease  in  production  amount 
ing  to  1,330,000  tons. 

In  London  this  wegk  it  was 
disclosed  that  Morris  L.  Ernst. 
New  York  lawyer,  had  testified 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Press  last  October  that 
Americans  are  “hogging”  the 
available  world  supply  of  news¬ 
print.  He  declared  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  governmental  re 
striction  on  its  use,  with  a  limit 
of  45  %  advertising  content  in 
newspapers. 

Statistics  of  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  showed 
that  North  American  mills  sent 
approximately  700,000  tons  of 
newsprint  overseas  in  1947. 
This  was  a  little  more  than  in 
1946,  but  about  the  same  as  in 
1945. 


Haitch  Is  First 
Runyon  Scholar 

Richard  William  Haitch,  rf 
New  York,  has  been  announced 
as  winner  of  the  first  $500  De 
mon  Runyon  Memorial  Scholtf- 
ship  established  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  by  the  Fedenl 
Court  Press  Association  of  New 
York. 

The  winner  worked  his  way 
through  college,  attending  claa 
ses  while  he  served  as  a  teller 
in  a  bank.  He  has  had  one 
year’s  experience  on  the  Sosti 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
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CARTOONISTS  TACKLE  TODAY'S  PROBLEMS  WITH  SICKLE  AND  TONGS 


detki. 


...  IN  HIS  OWN  HANDS 

Cj  Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 


THE  ICEMAN  COMETH 

Jim  Morgan.  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal 


NEW  MOON  OVER  MIAMI 

.Anne  Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  News 


%mlls*  Appraisal  of  Self 
freceded  Death  by  Few  Days 
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Sorrells 


OHN  HARVEY  SORRELLS.  51. 
executive  editor  of  Scripps- 
-:r*ard  Newspapers  since  1930, 
:;ed  after  a  mid- 
jight  heart  at- 
uck  early  Feb. 

The  attack 
xturred  at  his 
in  New 
;ork  City  while 
wife,  Ruth, 

■.'A  in  the  same 

From  New 
ork  S-H  offices, 

'rrells  direct- 
i  all  phases  of 
ii;torial  admin- 
■  ration;  budget 
atrol,  labor  contracts  and  per- 
.nel,  staff  organization,  news 
•idling  and  promotion. 

It  is  a  lot  like  playing  short- 
p."  he  wrote  of  his  duties 
;ortIy  before  his  death.  “His 
Sorrells’)  job  is  to  go  after 
eolhing  that  comes  his  way, 
:;d  make  the  double  play  at 
ond  with  the  business  office." 

Funeral  in  Arkansas 
Funeral  services  were  sche¬ 
med  Saturday  at  Pine  Bluff, 
‘•■s  .  where  he  was  born. 

Sorrells  first  joined  Scripps- 
fward  in  1925  as  news  editor  of 
pf  (Reveland  ( O. )  Press,  but  he 
sdited  his  knowledge  of  news- 
fundamentals  to  his  grass- 
fMts  experience  in  Arkansas 
I’d  Oklahoma. 

studying  at  Washington 
Lee  University  and  serving 
■‘  die  Army  during  World  War 
‘  Ift  returned  to  the  Pine  Bluff 
■kily  Graphic  founded  by  his 
^father.  As  a  youth  he  had 
Silvered  the  paper,  hung 
nund  the  shop,  served  as  high- 
diMl  correspondent  and  sum- 
worked  in  the  shop, 
vter  three  years  Sorrells  was 
aed  editor  of  the  Graphic. 


For  a  time  he  served  as  public 
relations  man  for  the  Arkansas 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  but  joined 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  in  January,  1923,  as  a 
copyreader  and  became  news  ed¬ 
itor  before  he  left  the  paper  in 
1925. 

His  rise  with  Scripps-Howard 
was  also  rapid.  After  one  year, 
he  was  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  and  that 
fall  he  was  sent  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  “expert"  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press  and  News  Scimitar,  which 
Scripps  Howard  had  just  bought. 
In  the  spring  of  1927  he  left  the 
Press  Scimitar  to  be  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
and  three  years  later  was  named 
Scripps-Howard  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

One  of  Sorrells'  last  jobs  was 
to  prepare  "A  Handbook  of 
Scripps-Howard"  describing  its 
aims,  methods  and  purposes,  its 
institutions  and  some  of  its  per¬ 
sonalities,  including  a  sketch  of 
himself. 

In  it  he  disclaims  any  great 
scoops,  crusades  or  other  out¬ 
standing  journalistic  feats  and 
notes  that  he  does  not  like  to 
fly,  but  United  Press  and  NEA 
Service  coverage  of  the  1927 
Mississippi  flood  is  credited  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
used  planes  first  to  deliver  news¬ 
papers  to  flooded  areas. 

When  Army  censorship  had 
kept  details  of  the  flood  unre¬ 
ported,  Sorrells  left  his  editorial 
desk  to  take  charge,  using  plane, 
radio  and  telephone. 

His  Handbook  biography  des¬ 
cribes  two  high  points  in  his 
career,  saying  of  his  Memphis 
assignment: 

“John  feels  that  his  share  in 
the  working  out  of  this  situation 
over  the  years  represents  his 
best  single  accomplishment  in 


the  concern.  He  has  the  title  of 
president  of  the  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co." 

He  describes  his  wartime 
service  as  follows: 

“In  1941  John  was  asked  by 
Byron  Price  to  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  organize  the  Press  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship.  He  spent  the  year  1942  in 
Washington,  first  as  Director  of 
the  Press  Division  and  later  as 
Deputy  Director  of  Censorship. 
He  compiled  the  original  censor¬ 
ship  code  for  newspapers.  He 
returned  to  his  post  in  Scripps- 
Howard  in  January,  1943.” 

The  third  person  biography  of 
himself  by  Sorrells  continues 
with  a  personal  evaluation  as 
Reporter  Sorrells  saw  himself. 
It  states  in  part: 

“John  says  he  cannot  boast  of 
any  great  scoops  he  ever  pulled 
off,  or  any  sensational  crusades 
that  he  waged,  or  any  other  out¬ 
standing  journalistic  feats.  He 
thinks  he  is  a  pretty  good  organ¬ 
izer,  but  says  that  in  all  of  his 
newspaper  career,  the  chief 
thing  he  considers  noteworthy  is 
that  he  learned  his  trade.  He 
fancies  he  can  do,  with  fair 
credit,  anything  required  of  a 
first-rate  newspaperman  any¬ 
where. 

“He  gets  a  bigger  kick  out  of 
coming  from  behind  than  in  pro¬ 
tecting  a  lead.  He  plays  to  win, 
but  doesn’t  always  consider  win¬ 
ning  the  main  ^ing.  His  poker 
is  impatient,  erratic  and  unskil¬ 
led.  He  always  bets  long  shots 
.  .  .  He  likes  impromptu  parties. 
He  hates  to  make  appointments 
.  .  .  John  is  indifferent  to  social 
contacts,  and  is  not  much  of  a 
hand  to  ‘cultivate’  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  .  .  . 

“His  outlook  derives  from  a 
background  of  well-to-do,  mid¬ 
dle  class  folk — farmers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  people  mostly — long 
rooted  in  a  small  community  in 
which  there  was  no  grinding 
poverty,  and  no  great  personal 
fortunes.  It  was  a  democratic 
climate.  .  . 

“He  reads  omniverously  and 
rapidly,  but  doesn’t  retain  it  all. 
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He  is  thorough  when  a  subject 
interests  him.  His  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  are  those  of  a  man  crowd¬ 
ing  a  deadline.  His  instinct  is 
to  make  quick  decisions.  Some 
of  his  decisions  are  hasty.  He  is 
always  impatient  to  get  a  job 
cleaned  up.  He  gets  to  his  office 
between  8:30  and  9:00,  rarely 
stays  at  the  office  past  6  o’clock, 
and  almost  never  leaves  any¬ 
thing  undone  which  can  be 
handled  that  day.  .  .  .” 

An  ironic  note  cropped  up  in 
that  recent  biography  when  Sor¬ 
rells  wrote:  "John  is  a  hypo¬ 
chondriac  in  double  reverse:  he 
suspects  himself  of  harboring 
various  and  countless  lethal  ail¬ 
ments,  but  is  apt  to  dismiss  a 
real  symptom  as  sheer  imagina¬ 
tion.  .  .  He  rarely  takes  medicine 
or  consults  a  doctor,  possibly 
being  more  afraid  of  doctors 
than  disease.” 

Toward  newspaper  work  Sor¬ 
rells’  attitude  was  unashamedly 
devoted.  In  another  book  he 
authored.  ‘The  Working  Press", 
he  summed  up: 

“My  idea  of  a  newspaper  is 
not  a  thing  but  a  personality.  I 
think  of  it  as  a  friendly,  chatty 
sort  of  chap,  who  drops  in  every 
evening  after  supper  .  .  . 

“It  must  be  human,  of  course. 
It  must  be  well-informed.  I 
would  have  my  newspaper  a 
whimsical  sort  of  chap  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  who  can  tell  a 
story  well,  who  can  narrate  a 
funny,  pathetic  or  tragic  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  day  with  skill  and 
feeling.  _ 

“I  try  to  print  the  truth  as  I 
see  it.  I  try  to  write  without 
malice  or  spite.  I  try  to  be  de¬ 
cent  without  being  prudish.  And 
above  all,  I  want  my  newspaper 
to  be  interesting.  .  .” 

Sorrells  married  Ruth  Arnett 
while  he  was  still  an  Arkansas 
newspaperman.  Surviving  be¬ 
sides  Mrs.  Sorrells  are  three 
sons.  John  Harvey  Jr.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University; 
Robert  Talliferro  and  William 
Gordon,  both  at  Staunton  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy:  a  daughter  Mrs. 
Ellis  Moore,  of  Memphis,  and 
two  grandchildren. 
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Treasury  Puts  virtually  assurii^  no*clfange^ 
^1  \r  1  Treasury  policy  in  applying  ,, 

Okay  on  Value  ^^ting  laws,  was  this  co'mi^eS 

XX  H  J  there  have  b«n 

Of  Cigarette  Ads  ftZsIcT£ii 

Washington  —  The  large  ad-  istics  of  the  several  standi 
vertising  budgets  of  cigarette  brands,  the  large  dependenr 
manufacturing  companies  re-  upon  advertising  to  mainUi 
ceived  indorsement  today  from  consumer  preference  would  sSm 
the  agency  where  approval  to  indicate  that  competibon 
counts  the  most — the  Treasury  within  the  standard  brand  greu 
Department,  which  passes  upon  is  based  to  a  substantial  degr» 
the  subject  of  tax  deductions  to  on  name  association.  In  the  earlv 
cover  business  operating  ex-  history  of  the  cigarette  induj 
penses,  including  advertising.  try  producers  promoted  sak 

A  staff  study  titled  "Federal  through  the  use  of  premiuim 
Excise  Taxes  on  Tobacco,”  was  prizes  and  other  price-cuS 
released  for  the  information  of  devices.  The  present  practiced 
Congress  but  without  recom-  pears  to  be  a  more  effective  me 
mendation  for  any  change  in  ex-  thod  of  maintaining  sales  than 
isting  tax  policy.  The  survey,  price  reductions  involving  com 
the  treasury  explained,  is  “one  parable  amounts. 


Monthly  Linage 
Steady  in  '47 
Retail  Record 


Retail  linage  established  an  ^HH|| 
all-time  record  during  every 
month  of  1947,  indicating  that 
more  stores  than  ever  before,  in 
a  wide  variety  of  classifications, 
are  making  use  of  the  newspaper 
medium,  John  Giesen,  director, 

Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising,  ANPA,  said  this  week. 

Giesen  based  his  statement  on  mi 

an  analysis  of  figures  in  the  *- 

latest  52-city  report  by  Media  \ 

Records.  V 

"The  average  gain  of  each  V 
month  in  1947  over  the  same 
month  of  the  year  before  was  T'r'< 
approximately  14,000.000  lines,”  ■ 

Giesen  pointed  out.  “And  in  the  The  For 
single  month  of  December,  1947,  the  bes 
newspapers  registered  a  sweep-  milted  1 
mg  increase  of  155.000,000  lines  Adveriia 
oyer  the  corresponding  month  i, 

the  year  before,”  he  declared.  * ,  e,  ri 
Despite  these  important  ^ 
gams,  the  percentage  of  total  tiazette. 
1^947  retail  linage  accounted  for  P‘ 

by  each  month  of  the  year  fol-  - 

lowed  closely  the  figures  typical 
of  pre-war  1939  and  of  1946.”  he 
stressed. 

Variations  Small  ^  jl 

Variations  in  the  distribution  ^ 

of  promotional  pressure  in  the 
three  years  1939,  1946,  and  1947, 
he  added,  were  “significantly 
small,”  ranging  from  .04'T-  to 
1.1%  in  the  months  of  February 
and  August,  respectively. 

"These  percentages  bear  out 
once  more  the  predictability  of 
buying  and  advertising  patterns  * 

which  repeat  themselves  with 
minor  variations  year  after  year  ^ 

in  our  economy,”  Giesen  as- 
serted. 

He  outlined  at  the  same  time  -  ■ 
other  significant  trends  in  news- 
paper  advertising  reflected  in 
the  Media  Records  report 
‘‘The  year  1947  speaks  for  it-  * 

®  .  •.  “Despite  news-  .  _ 

print  shortages,  newspaper.s  are  M  ’ 

more  than  holding  their  own.  \ 

And  since  newsprint  restrictions  \ 

continue  to  confine  stores,  espe-  » 

cially  those  in  large  cities,  to 
much  less  space  than  required 
previous  linage  records  would  i 
have  been  broken  even  more 
decisively  than  they  were  in 
1947.” 

Department  store  newspaper  ^ 

advertising  reached  an  all-time 
high  in  1947.  rising  12.4%  above 
the  previous  record  levels  of  the 
years  before,  the  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  report^  disclosed.  Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  of  department  NEW  < 
stores  ro.se  from  3R0.247.319  lavou 
1946  to  427.512.988  in  develop 
S6rvic6 

1946  by  16.1%  in  1947  to  reach  paper  i 
record  figure  of  1.127.242.-  nodo 
062.  And  the  grand  total  of 
newspaper  linage  in  1947  estab- 
ILshed  an  additional  record,  ris- 
ing  16.1%  to  2,008.535.854  lines, 

Pressmen  Ask  Raise  ai^aiml 

Chicago — Web  Printing  Press-  outs  cai 
men’s  Union  No.  7  has  reopened 
its  contract  with  Chicago  News-  tions  fr 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  Januan 
negotiate  a  wage  increase.  The  adapted 
pressmen  are  asking  a  20%  in-  Attenti( 
crease  on  the  $75.50  day  scale  so  that 
and  25%  on  the  $81  night  scale,  tained 


MANY  AD  LAYOUTS  POSSffiLE  WITH  FEW  DESIGNS 

plications  of  familiar  without  recourse  to  costly  origi-  The  leaflet  will  embody  lectun 

techniques  are  being  nal  artwork.  material  being  presented  to 

1  by  Metro  Associated  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  newspaper  groups  by  TO 
Inc.,  for  the  3.600  sub-  ^ut  LStioL  Met?o  Spigel.  Metro’s  art  director,  lai 

to.  its  monthly  news-  to  devote  the  fir^  ^ohn  Bindrum,  associate  arid 

two  pages  of  its  newspaper  serv-  -Iread' 

xl  especially  for  news-  ice  to  this  technique,  beginning  before  the  IntS 

nth  small  staffs  and  with  the  April  issue.  onMX  FnHanH  newsSK 

iPpHanical  fapilitips  thfi  rwi_  i_  i_  x  3Da  Ncw  flnsldncl  n6wsp  pw 

SrXs  how  wTth  S  .  has  been  a  very  peat  executive  groups.  Next  sh^ 

irerXTLat^’nr^ind  I  increase  in  the  number  of  ad-  ing  is  scheduled  for  the  conw 
I^DDlv  of  ^  ingenuity  vertisps  per  dassification  per  tion  of  the  Virginia  Press  ff 

t  fnfiSte  variifv  of  lav-  0“^.-  ciation  at  Natural  Bridge,  Vi 

t  innniie  variety  oi  lay  Therefore,  newspapers  need  April  3  and  4 

iiiiictra  such  material  for  the  many  new  Spigel  and  Bindrum  point  o:; 

n  a  ?agf  °n  the  JSar  B^ocounts  to  whom,  they  that  all  art  work  is  so  desi^ 

®  cannot  offer  the  full  service  of  that  illustrations  may  be  adaP; 
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Ciev^land 


Facts  for  Advertisers 


•  Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


Every  day  more  and  more  automobile  and  automotive  product  manufac¬ 
turers  realize  that  Cleveland  is  Garland.  For  the  per  capita  ownership  of 
automobiles  in  Greater  Cleveland  is  among  the  largest  in  the  country! 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  enters  the  picture  when  records  of  new 
car  sales,  broken  down  into  272  census  tracts  in  A.  B.  C.  Cleveland,  show 
an  astonishing  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership. 

This  amazing  coverage  plus  a  long-standing  record  of  results  makes  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  Number  One  priority  on  automotive  advertising  schedules 
...and  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country  in  automotive  lineage. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  W  oodward,  Inc.,  I\'cw  )ork,  Chicagu,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Chicago  CNB 
Studies  Service 
To  Radio  Clients 

Chicago — A  study  which  may 
have  long-range  significance  in 
the  scramble  for  local  spot 
news  coverage  between  news¬ 
papers.  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  newsreel  companies 
Is  being  made  here  by  the  City 
News  Bureau,  cooperatively 
owned  by  the  four  major  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies. 

Directors  of  CNB  have  au¬ 
thorized  Isaac  Gershman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  to  survey  possible 
news  coverage  for  clients  other 
than  newspapers.  Such  a  study 
came  about  as  a  result  of  an 
application  for  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  service  by  WBKIB.  Balaban 
&  Katz  television  station. 

U.P.  Also  Interested 

WBKB  made  formal  applica¬ 
tion  for  such  service  after  offi¬ 
cials  of  that  station,  now  alone 
in  the  local  video  held,  but  soon 
to  have  competition,  learned 
that  its  first  big  spot  news  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  recent  explosion  was 
delayed  nearly  an  hour  because 
they  were  not  immediately 
notified  of  the  disaster. 

Likewise,  it  is  understood. 
United  Press  has  for  several 
years  indicated  it  would  like 
to  get  CNB  coverage  of  Chicago 
area  news.  Under  present  ar¬ 
rangements.  the  Associated 
Press  has  access  to  CNB  reports 
which  are  tubed  directly  to  the 
four  dailies.  AP  does  not  relay 
CNB  local  news  to  Chicago 
member  papers.  CNB  also  sup¬ 
plies  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  with  a  limited  serv¬ 
ice  under  contract. 

The  survey  now  under  way 
seeks  to  determine  how  fre¬ 
quently  and  what  type  of  Chi¬ 
cago  area  news  is  being  broad¬ 
cast  by  local  radio  stations; 
how  many  local  stories  during 
the  past  year  had  AM.  FM.  tele¬ 
vision  and  newsreel  possibil¬ 
ities;  and  the  cost  of  CNB  serv¬ 
ice  to  clients  other  than  news¬ 
papers. 

That  such  a  service  may  be¬ 
come  increasingly  imperative  to 
meet  local  competition  in  the 
future  is  reflect^  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  and  video  stations, 
either  in  operation,  or  with  FCC 
permits  granted  or  pending. 
There  are  17  radio  stations  in 
the  Chicago  area,  including 
seven  major  outlets.  Fourteen 
applications  are  pending  for  FM 
stations. 

Seven  channels  have  been 
granted  for  TV  stations  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  addition,  there  are 
seven  major  newsreel  com 
panies  with  Chicago  bureaus, 
all  watching  development  of 
television  from  the  standpoint 
of  competition  in  the  newsreel 
field. 

CNB's  survey  is  taking  into 
consideration  the  entire  radio¬ 
television  field,  making  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  as  to  the  need  for 
local  news  coverage,  according 
to  Arthur  F.  Kozelka.  news  ed 
itor,  in  charge.  Final  action  on 
the  findings  will  be  left  to  di¬ 
rectors  of  CNB,  58-year-old-co- 
operatively-own^  organization, 
established  to  supply  local  news 
to  member  newspapers. 


ed 


THE  "Round  About  Town”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y. ) 
Post-Journal  sought  to  straighten 
out  an  error  of  identification. 
Immediately  after  doing  so, 
readers  were  told;  “Some  per¬ 
sons  are  hard  to  satisfy.”  That 
was  the  lead  sentence  for  a 
new  item  in  the  column  but  the 
jim-dash  got  misplaced. 

■ 

A  PARAGRAPH  in  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American:  “She  is 
cited  in  Who's  Who  in  America, 
The  International  Blue  Book 
( Who’s  Who  in  the  World ) , 
Who’s  ho  in  Education,  ho’s 
Who  among  Women  and  ho’s 
ho  in  Texas.” 

■ 

THE  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News 
reported:  “Among  those  evac¬ 
uated  as  the  flood  waters  poured 
in  were  a  72-year-old  blind  man 
with  one  leg  and  a  two-month- 
old  baby, 

■ 

HIT-  AND-  RUN  item  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  related: 
“Mrs.  Polchski  was  crossing 
Grand  Ave.  on  her  way  to  work 
when  the  olive  green  auto  sped 
through  a  red  light  and  caught 
her  between  the  bumper  and 
fender.” 

■ 

(QUOTING  from  Miami  (Fla.) 

Herald:  “They  talked  Jewish 
all  the  time.  They  didn’t  think 
I  knew  what  they  were  saying, 
but  I  talk  Jewish.”  she  said. 
uq-J  shrd  etao  shrdl  etao  eta 
shrd. 

■ 

SUFFERING  from  transposed 
lines,  an  item  in  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union  read:  “Miss 
Margaret  Trainor,  principal  of 
Haydenville  Center  School,  fell 
on  ice  her  wrist.  She  received 
treatment  at  in  her  yard  and 
fractured  a  bone  in  Dickinson 
Hospital  and  returned  home.” 

■ 

Staii  Gets  Bonus 
For  14-Mo.  Contract 

Cincinnati,  O. — Pay  increases 
retroactive  to  Nov.  30  have  been 
paid  to  all  editorial  employes  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Week¬ 
ly  raises  scale  up  to  $7.50  for 
employes  who  receive  $80  a 
week  or  more.  In  addition, 
bonuses  ranging  from  $56  to 
$88  were  paid  to  all  enriployes 
in  consideration  of  making  the 
new  contract  run  for  14  months, 
to  Jan.  31.  1949. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on 
by  officers  of  the  Enquirer  Edi¬ 
torial  Employes  Professional 
Association,  an  independent 
union. 


AN  EYE-OPENER 

If  .voii  naiit  ,vour  pyon  opened  to 
how  ea-.v  it  in  to  fill  ne<‘<Is  with 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified 
Ads,  phoiw'  or  WTite 
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1700  Time*  Tower 
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Tel.:  BRyont  0-.‘U>52 


Grove  Patterson 
Will  DeUver 
Mellett  Lecture 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute’s  advisory  board,  will 
talk  on  ’‘Social  Responsibility 
of  Newspapers”  as  the  Don  R. 
Mellett  lecturer  this  year. 

Dr.  Gregory  Mason,  chairman 
of  New  Yorl  University’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  will  speak  March  13  at 
Etoston  University  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Don  R.  Mellett 
Memorial  Fund  which  rests  in 
the  custody  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  administered  by 
Dr.  Mason,  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  James  Wright 
Brown,  Jr.,  president.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

The  fund  was  established 
after  the  assassination  in  1926 
of  Mellett,  Canton  (O. )  editor, 
during  his  fight  on  vice  in  Can¬ 
ton. 

■ 

Ga.  Paper  Suspends 

The  Albany  (Ga. )  Morning 
Herald  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  temporarily  due  to  the 
newsprint  shortage.  James  H. 
Gray,  who  published  the  paper 
in  conjunction  with  the  Albany 
(Ga. )  Evening  Herald,  said  pub¬ 
lication  would  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  newsprint  is  available. 


HOLLYWOOD  ho.  w 

The  Per-Family  Income  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News  circulation  area  was 
$7702  in  1946,  according  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
This  tops  the$7l45  of  Cleveland  Heights, 
ranked  first  in  Sales  Management's  latest 
Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

Hollywood's  intensive  concentration 
of  buying  power  results  in  a  tremendous 
retail  sales  volume —  $826,287,978  in 
1946.  Here  is  a  really  BIG,  SEPARATE 
market ...  a  top  drawer  market  that  you 
can  cultivate  intensively  only  with  the 

HOLLYWOOD 

Citi2Cllt^CLU5 

AND  Advertiser 

i 

I  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 

STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY,  INC. 


You  Name  It, 
We’ve  Got  It 


Open  every  week¬ 
day  from  9  to  4:30 
Sundays  and  holidays 
1:30  to  4:30  Ad¬ 
mission.  always  free. 

What  is  it.^  Among 
other  things,  it  is  the 
world’s  biggest  and 
most  important  eve- 
story  of  the  animals, 
vegetables  and  min¬ 
erals  that  all  together 
make  up  this  fair  and 
beautiful  U.S.A  It  is 
also  an  Art  Gallery 
and  a  Hall  of  Science. 

In  1 829  an  English 
scientist.  James  Smith- 
son.  willed  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  be  used 
in  the  new  nation  for 
the  “increase  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge 
among  men.” 

He  picked  the  right 
people  to  carry  o  u  t 
his  idea.  Today,  the 
Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  is  first  in  the 
world  of  its  kind. 
No  wonder  3.500.000 
people  visit  Washing¬ 
ton  every  year,  when 
such  a  great  attraction 
is  only  ONE  of  the 
sights  of  the  town. 
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*  In  Central  Indiana's  33  counties,  where 
net  effective  buying  power  approaches 
$2,000,000,000,  one  six-day  newspa|)er  sets 
the  standard  of  advertising  effectiveness.  That 
newspaper  is  The  Indianapolis  News  .  .  .  one 
of  America’s  great  evening  newspapers  ...  an 
institution  in  Indiana  for  79  years.  Consist¬ 
ently,  The  News  leads  the  way  in  advertising 
results  because  it  is  read  at  leisure  and  read 
thoroughly,  during  the  evening  hours  when 
buying  decisions  are  made.  ^  ith  its  96% 
home  delivery.  The  Neivs  is  clearly  Indiana’s' 
No.  1  daily — in  reader  prestige — in  reader 
response. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST  —in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


C.  waiter  McCarty.  Prcsld*ntand6«n*r>l  Miniidr  •  DAN  A  CARROLL.  llOE.42nd  St  .Htn  Yori>  '  t  •  tmc  tnH.i  f  hit;  COMPANY  t?5  N  Michitfn  Avd  Cl>lr»-ni; 
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39-Week  Stretch 

ARTISTIC  Foundations,  Inc., 

maker  of  Flexees  girdles  and 
brassieres,  will  launch  through 
the  American  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Network,  beginning 
March  I,  the  most  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  based  on 
continuity  and  frequency  in  the 
30  year  history  of  the  company, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Mack  Kahn,  president. 

The  ANAN  contract  calls  for 
a  39-week  campaign  in  35  of  37 
activated  network  papers.  Three 
others,  expected  to  become  acti¬ 
vated  in  March,  will  be  added 
to  the  list.  In  addition,  II  non¬ 
network  papers  will  carry  the 
39-week  schedule  and  85  others 
will  run  supplementary  cam¬ 
paigns  of  semi-monthly  and 
quarterly  insertions. 

8-Month  Drive  Is  Basis 

Back  of  the  new  drive  is  a 
•‘highly  successful”  newspaper 
campaign  conducted  during  the 
last  eight  months,  Seymour  Lip- 
ton,  sales  promotion  manager, 
told  E&P. 

That  campaign  consisted  of 
1,000  line  ads  run  about  two- 
and  a-half  to  three  months  apart. 
Reports  from  the  firm’s  outlets 
through  the  country  and  in¬ 
creased  orders  during  the  period 
prompted  continuation  of  the 
drive,  with  the  added  buildup 
of  weekly  200-line  ads,  said  Mr. 
Lipton. 

In  the  case  of  the  85  supple¬ 
mentary  papers,  50  will  carry 
the  200-line  ads  on  a  semi¬ 
monthly  schedule  and  35  will 
run  only  the  1,000-line  quarterly 
ads.  All  newspapers  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  schedules  will  have  the 
larger  ads  at  approximately  the 
same  time. 

The  firm  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
mote  retail  tie-ins,  as  in  the  past, 
and  will  continue  also  to  service 
dealers  with  newspaper  mats, 
cooperative  ad  funds,  display 
materials,  etc. 

The  new  Flexees  schedule 
represents  a  radical  shift  in  the 
firm's  media  appropriations.  Last 
year  magazines  received  the 
largest  share  of  them.  In  1948, 
daily  newspapers  will  get  two- 
thirds  of  the  appropriation,  the 
balance  to  be  spent  in  magazines 
and  other  media. 

'Continuity  Makes  Sense* 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Mr.  Kahn  said:  “ANAN’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  continuity  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  to  us.  If  continuity 
works  well  in  other  media,  it 
should  work  even  better  in 
newspapers,  which  the  public 
consumes  with  greater  continu¬ 
ity  than  any  other  medium.  If 
it  works  well  for  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops,  it 
should  work  equally  well  for 
manufacturers  whose  merchan¬ 
dise  Is  sold  through  these  stores. 

“And  we  like  the  idea  of  buy¬ 
ing  national  advertising  in  daily 
papers  on  a  network  basis.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  easiest 
way  for  manufacturers  to  cash 
in  nationally  on  the  local  sell¬ 
ing  power  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  Our  own  experience  has 
proved  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 


ing  is  the  surest  way  for  us  to 
buiit  sales  for  our  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country." 

Arthur  Hirshon  of  Hirshon 
Garfield,  the  agency  on  the  ac¬ 
count,  commented:  “The  advan¬ 
tages  and  facilities  oll'ered  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network  not  only  sim¬ 
plify  our  use  of  newspaper  space 
but  also  give  us  greater  assur¬ 
ance  of  getting  the  most  out  of 
our  newspaper  expenditures." 

Throughout  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Lipton  said,  a  check  will  be 
taken  on  the  relative  value  of 
various  positions  in  which  the 
ads  appear,  such  as  women’s 
pages,  special  feature  pages, 
news  sections,  etc. 
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DIAICII'S  NAMI  IN  HC*( 


New  car,  new  appeals — the  Davis 
three-wheeler  enters  auto  market. 

New  and  All-New 

INTENSI'VE  campaigns  in  daily 

newspapers  were  announced 
this  week  by  Packard  on  its 
newly-styled  1948  models  and  by 
Davis  Motorcar  Co.  on  the  radi- 
cally-different  three-wheel 
Davis. 

Packard  will  use  more  “home¬ 
town”  advertising  this  year  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  its  49- 
year  history,  Hugh  W.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  advertising  director,  an¬ 
nounced  in  Detroit. 

The  campaign  is  now  under 
way,  with  1.230  newspapers 
carrying  an  ad  on  the  heating 


*DEPT.  JAMMED 

'“Arnold  Conttablo  advartiitd 
woman'!  coat!  (tM.OO)  axclusivaly 
in  Tha  Naw  York  Sun.  Entira  coat 
dapartmant  wai  jammad.  Advar- 
tisad  coat  told  axcaptionally  wall. 
Many  cuftomari  appaarad  with  ad- 
vartiiamant  in  hand." 

This  kind  of  talat  action  hat  mada 
Tha  Sun  firtt  choica  of  Manhattan 
dapartmant  ttorat  for  2S  contacu- 
tiva  yaart.  Thata  local  marchantt 
hava  placad  mora  advartiting  in 
Tha  Sun  than  in  any  othar  avaning, 
morning  or  Sunday  nawspapar. 

*  Reported  by  The  Retail  Netos 
Bureau 

IfW  VOBK 


and  ventilating  system  of  the 
new  Packards.  The  same  papers, 
located  in  1.192  cities,  will  run 
a  second  ad  on  the  power  and 
economy  of  the  cars  during  the 
week  of  March  8. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  announced  also 
that  the  1948  magazine  budget 
is  16',  greater  than  last  year's. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

Start  of  the  Davis  campaign 
in  various  markets  is  timed  to 
coincide  with  initial  showings 
of  the  new  car.  First  distribu¬ 
tion  wiil  be  in  the  Far  West 
and  Rocky  Mountain  areas 
through  March,  to  be  followed 
by  showings  in  the  Midwest  and 
East. 

First  advertising,  stressing 
safety,  economy,  and  style,  will 
concentrate  on  large  newspaper 
space  to  announce  dealership  ap¬ 
pointments  in  key  cities.  First 
consumer  deliveries  are  prom¬ 
ised  for  early  April. 

Jack  Adams,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company,  which  is 
locat^  in  "Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  said 
an  “intensified  local  newspaper 
campaign,  supported  by  strong 
national  advertising,”  will  fol¬ 
low  announcement  ads. 

W.  B.  Geissinger  and  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  appoint^  to 
handle  the  Davis  advertising. 

Add  Campaigns 

BIRDS  EYE-Snider  division  of 

General  Foods  has  started  a 
new  campaign  on  its  quick- 
frozen  French-fried  potatoes 
with  the  announcement  that  na¬ 
tional  distribution  has  been 
achieved.  An  “extensive”  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  conducted  in 


magazines,  newspapers  and 
radio,  it  was  stated. 

The  radio  division  of  Stewar 
Warner,  wiil  spend  more  thsr 
$1,000,000  for  1948  advertising 
it  has  been  announced,  inciuding 
cooperative  expenditures  of  dis^ 
tributors  and  dealers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  28  four-color  magazine 
in.sertions,  the  company  plans  to 
place  direct  newspaper  adveitis 
ing  in  major  markets.  Agenq 
is  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald  ^ 

One  of  the  most  intensive 
newspaper  campaigns  for  tele 
vision  sets  to  date  began  in  Ch^ 
cago,  Sunday,  Feb.  22,  when  Ad 
miral  Radio  broke  with  full, 
page  ads  in  the  Tribune,  Sun 
Times  and  Herald- American  Be 
tween  that  date  and  May  1  j 
total  of  60  full-page  ads  will  be 
run  in  four  Chicago  papers,  a 
similar  schedule  will  start  in 
New  York  and  Newark,  N.  J 
papers  March  7  and  will  be  ex 
tended  later  to  other  cities 
Agency  is  Cruttenden  &  Eger 

Appointments 

ANTARA  Products,  division  of 

General  Aniline  &  Film,  will 
place  Pacific  Coast  advertising 
for  “Glim,”  soapless  dishwash 
ing  liquid,  through  Botsford 
Constantine  &  Gardner,  San 
Francisco;  newspapers  and 
radio.  National  ads  and  local 
campaigns  east  of  Rockies  are 
handled  by  Doherty,  Clifford  k 
Shenfield,  New  York. 

Disney  Hats  division  of  Frank 
H.  Lee  Co.  to  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp 
to  Duane  Jones  Co.,  for  Portrait 
Home  Permanent  Wave. 


Does  Your  Community  Need  a  Tonic? 
Your  Newspaper  Can  Be  An  Effective  Remedy 

Every  American  community  needs  a  spiritual 
tonic.  Crime  is  on  the  increase.  Our  pub¬ 
lic  has  drifted  away  from  the  Church. 

The  Keister  "Support  the  Church"  feature 
is  an  educational-advertising  program  whose 
chief  objective  is  to  guide  the  UN¬ 
CHURCHED  to  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
through  simple,  beautiful  stories,  accom¬ 
panied  by  striking  illustrations. 

This  program  will  prove  a  real  asset  to  your  newspaper,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  a  much-needed  service  for  your  community. 
It  possesses  genuine  staying  qualities,  and  it  creates  great  reader- 
interest  and  an  abundance  of  good  will. 

Join  the  400  newspapers  in  the  USA  and  Canada  now  running 
this  profitable  and  popular  feature. 

May  be  run  in  sizes  from  27-column  inches  to  whole  pages.  ISO 
of  these  ads  are  made  up  in  mat  form  complete.  More  are 
being  produced  constantly. 

Write  now  for  complete  information  and  free  sample  proofs. 

KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

|E.  E.  KEISTER) 

Department  D 
Strasburg,  Virginia 

In  Cooperation  With  the  American  Bible  Society 
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DON’T  TRY  TO 

COURT  SALES  WITH 
OUT-OF-DATE  “FI 


Be  sure  you  have  today*s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  Market ! 
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If  you  are  trying  to  win  bigger  volume 
in  Philadelphia,  make  sure  you  have 
the  latest  marketing  data.  You  will  And 
The  Inquirer  leading  in  advertising 
.  .  .  out  front  in  productivity! 


NOW  OUT  FRONT 
IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

In  1947,  The  Inquirer  assumed  first  place  in 
national  advertising  in  Philadelphia;  today 
is  ahead  on  both  a  6  DAY  and  7  DAY  basis  ! 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL 
ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T,  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Facts  Seen  Due 
To  Give  Retail 
Ads  'New  Look' 

PROvroENCE,  R.  I. — A  predic¬ 
tion  that  retail  advertising  is 
due  for  a  “new  look’’  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  factual,  infor¬ 
mative  selling,  was  made  here 
this  week  by  Howard  P.  Abra¬ 
hams.  manager  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Addressing  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  meeting 
Feb.  23.  Abrahams  asserted: 
’’Thife  ‘new  look’  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  like  the  new  look  in  wo¬ 
men’s  fashions,  will  get  much  of 
its  inspiration  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  fashions  of  years  ago.” 

Proof  of  the  way  in  which 
complete  information  in  adver¬ 
tising  increases  sales  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  Abrahams.  He  showed 
that  the  inclusion  of  four  ma¬ 
jor  merchandise  facts  in  a  series 
of  newspaper  advertisements 
produced  50.5%  successful  ad¬ 
vertisements,  but  when  a  total 
of  eight  or  more  merchandise 
facts  were  used,  the  effective¬ 
ness  increased  and  brought 
64. 1  %  success. 

‘‘Of  course  we  know  these 
things,”  said  Abrahams,  “but 
in  our  busy  pressure  of  grind¬ 
ing  out  tomorrow’s  advertising, 
we  frequently  do  not  put  all 
this  knowledge  into  action.  As 
retail  advertisers,  our  batting 
average  far  outranks  national 
advertisers.  This  is  because  we 
deal  with  the  public  every  day, 
intimately,  right  across  the 
counter.  There  are  no  middle 
men.  We  know  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants.” 

Abrahams  assailed  “ineffec¬ 
tual  institutional  copy”  and 
urged  the  use  of  public  relations 
messages  which  deliver  human 
messages  about  a  store,  its  de¬ 
partments,  its  merchandise,  its 
services,  its  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

■ 

Retail  Jeweler 
Runs  P.R.  Campaign 

Sponsoring  a  public  relations 
program  to  enlighten  the  youth 
of  Delaware  on  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  how  to  recognize  good 
diamonds,  owners  of  a  retail 
store  called  the  Jewel  Box  in 
Wilmington,  have  launched  a 
newspaper  and  mail  campaign 
giving  grass  root  facts  about 
gems. 

First  ad  in  the  series,  entitled 
“What  Constitutes  a  Good  Dia¬ 
mond,”  ran  eight  inches  by 
three  columns,  and  according  to 
members  of  the  firnv,  was  “ex¬ 
tremely  successful  in  our  local 
community.” 

■ 

General  Mills  Revises 
Ad  Agency  Policy 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  General 
Mills  has  announced  an  adver¬ 
tising  policy  that  will  seek  to 
avoid  placing  grocery  products 
of  a  strong  competitive  charac¬ 
ter  in  a  single  agency. 

The  decision  was  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  S.  Samuelson,  man¬ 
ager  of  grocery  products  adver¬ 
tising,  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  company’s 
product  lines. 


Daily  Suspends; 

3  Reasons  Given 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. — The  Ton- 
awanda  Press  published  its 
last  issues  Feb.  20.  The  paper 
suspended  publication  “due  to 
the  death  of  Herman  B.  Sommer, 
editor,  the  high  cost  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  materials,”  the  Press  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  new  owner  will  be  the 
Tonawanda  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Tonawanda 
Evening  News.  The  co-publish¬ 
ers  of  the  News  are  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Hewitt.  Sr.,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Jr. 


Shell  Oil  Issues  Book 
On  U.  S.  Economy 

Publication  of  a  new  booklet, 
intended  to  “clarify  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  American  economic 
system  and  the  operation  of 
modern  corporate  business,”  was 
announced  last  week  by  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

Entitled  “Pete  is  a  Prime 
Mover,”  the  booklet  employs  a 
combination  of  lively  illustra¬ 
tions  and  brief  text  blocks  to 
tell  its  story.  It  will  be  distribu¬ 
ted  not  only  to  Shell  employes 
and  dealers,  but  also  to  business 
leaders,  educators,  government 
officials,  and  others  interested  in 
broadening  popular  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  workings  and  benefits 
of  industrial  enterprise. 


Wolfe  to  Head 
New  Readership 
Service  Agency 

Oklahoma  City  —  David  F. 
Wolfe,  longtime  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
is  leaving  that  organization  to 
devote  full  time  to  his  interests 
with  Gibson,  Wolfe  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  national  research 
agency  with  headquarters  here. 

Wolfe  has  been  associated 
with  the  latter  firm  as  director 
and  consultant  since  its  forma¬ 
tion  a  year  ago  as  Gwen  Gibson 
Market  Research,  Inc.  Under 
its  new  title,  the  firm  will  be 
headed  by  Wolfe  and  Miss  Gwen 
Gibson  and  wiil  continue  pub¬ 
lication  of  “Beauty  Buyers,” 
largest  local  continuing  Con¬ 
sumer  Panel  operation  in  U.S. 

The  company  will  stress  the 
development  of  highly  quali¬ 
tative  readership  studies  for 
newspapers  based  on  methods 
devised  by  Wolfe  for  a  series 
of  such  studies  done  for 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Before  establishing  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  in  1934,  Wolfe 
had  been  research  director  of 
the  New  York  American,  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  News  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  He  collaborated 
with  the  late  Emerson  B.  Knight 
in  the  early  development  of 
sampling  techniques  in  which 
representativeness  rather  than 
numbers  was  the  basic  criterion. 


Everybody  Works, 
EVEN  Father! 

In  the  old  song  everybody  works  but  father.  Fall  River 
statistics  show,  however,  that  pop  has  a  steady  job  these 
days. 

52,000  people  are  employed  here — an  aver¬ 
age  of  almost  two  workers  .  .  .  two  pay 
envelopes  .  .  .  per  family.  Fall  River's  273 
diversified  manufacturing  firms  insure  the 
continuance  of  this  prosperity  for  a  long 
time.  You  need  buy  only  one  newspaper  to 
reach  96.9%  of  the  families  getting  this 
good  folding  money. 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO _ NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Detroit, 

Lot  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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AN  MV 

HITTEH! 


Major  Hoople  finds 
a  slugger — and 


OUR 

BOARDING 

HOUSE 


bats  1.000  as  the 
baseball  training 
camp  season  starts' 


Oscar  Cannon  is  o 
natural  hitter,  but 
also  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  eaters  in  history 

It's  Another  Smash  Hit 
in  a  Comic  From 

0 

The  Slory  Starts 
Monday,  March 


NEA  SERVICE 

Cleveland  New  York 
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POWER  TO  DO  COOD--POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


BY  THE  PRODUCER 
OF  CLEVELAND'S  MOST 
POPULAR  MOVIES 


Four  movie  productions  have  shown  to  more  Cleveland  people 
than  any  of  the  "stupendous”  or  "super-colossal” 
products  of  Hollywood  or  elsewhere.  All  were  produced 
by  Theodore  Andrica,  who  has  been  covering  news  of 
the  people  of  Europe  for  Press  readers  for  more  than 
20  years.  Now  his  latest  movie,  "CHILDREN  OF  EUROPE”, 
is  being  shown  before  large  audiences  all  over  this  area. 

Only  recently  announced,  it  already  has  174  bookings 
for  a  full  three  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Andrica  has  always  avoided  politics  and  propaganda 
in  his  many  visits  to  strife-torn  Europe.  Instead, 
he  has  gone  straight  to  the  people  and  reported, 
by  word  and  camera,  the  way  they  are  living  at  the 
time  of  his  visits.  While  only  20%  of  Cleveland’s 
people  were  born  on  foreign  soil,  fully  60%  are  at  least 
as  close  as  a  first  generation  heritage.  The  Press 
recognizes  the  interest  of  these  people  in  their  countries 
of  origin,  and  has  continued,  through  Mr.  Andrica, 
to  report  the  type  of  neighborly  news  so  close  to  their 
hearts.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  the 
loyalty  and  affection  that  Clevelanders  have  for  The  Press. 
This  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  favorite  newspaper 
produces  an  eager  readership  that  has  been  paying-off 
well  for  Press  advertisers  for  almost  70  years. 
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Covered  Story 
On  'Bad  Night'; 
Landed  H-T  Job 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 
MORE  budget  fashions  are  part 

of  the  program  for  Eugenia 
Sheppard,  who  last  fall  succed- 

e  d  Katherine 
'  Vincent.  New 

'  York  Herald 

Tribune  fashion 
editor,  and  now 
.taS  handles  what 

f  amounts  to  a 

/  ■  woman’s  page. 

Little,  attrac- 

*  4--^  tive  and  eager, 

i  Miss  Sheppard 

k  has  about  ex- 

I  'WH  hausted  c  o  m  - 
mitments  for 

Sheppard  the  This  Week 

magazine  layout 
and  is  casting  around  for  new 
ideas  for  the  daily  pages  and 
weekly  layout. 

“You  have  to  plan  Sunday 
pages  on  a  cycle,  I  think,’  she 
told  E.  &  P.  “At  the  beginning 
of  a  season  to  get  the  news  you 
have  to  get  the  high  style  and 
then  as  the  season  advances  use 
budget  fashions." 

Started  in  Columbus 

Miss  Sheppard  has  been  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  since  1940, 
reaching  it  by  way  of  the  home¬ 
town  Columbus  Dispatch  society 
department.  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  and  her  own  eagerness. 
She  calls  it  a  “Cinderella  story." 

“I  was  so  crazy  to  get  along 
that  I  used  to  coax  to  get  on  an 
assignment,"  she  began.  So 
when  someone  on  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  to  cover  a  fashion  show 
in  the  Brooklyn  gashouse  dis¬ 
trict  one  bad  night,  she  an¬ 
swered,  “Oh,  yes!”  Because  of 
the  weather  only  she  was  at  the 
press  table,  and  Kay  Vincent 
who  announced  the  fashions. 
She  met  Miss  Vincent  and  six 
months  later  was  offered  a  job 
by  her  to  cover  home  furnish¬ 
ings. 

Makeup  Too 

‘“rhe  moral  of  that  tale  is  that 
if  you  go  over  to  Brooklyn  on 
a  very  bad  night  you’ll  get  a 
good  job,”  she  laughed. 

Miss  Sheppard  added  beauty 
articles  to  her  coverage  of  home 
furnishings  for  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  then  fashions  and  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  started  doing 
makeup  which  she  had  learned 
as  society  editor  of  the  Dispatch. 
Her  Wednesday  beauty  column 
appears  under  the  byline,  Sara 
Sutton. 

New  Staffers 

Since  the  new  fashion  editor 
took  over,  the  department  has 
gained  two  new  staffers — Ann 
Pringle  from  the  New  York  Sun 
and  Hope  Bromfield  from  Junior 
Bazaar. 

“They’re  both  very  pretty, 
which  is  a  good  quality  in  an 
assistant,”  added  Miss  Sheppard. 

Home  furnishings,  which  she 
has  delegated,  she  loves  to  cover, 
but  is  not  so  enthusiastic  about 
fashions  or  beauty — ^just  news¬ 
paper  work. 

“I'm  inclined  to  love  the  daily 


page  above  the  Sunday  because 
it  seems  to  me  so  much  more 
alive.  You  can  change  it  up  to 
8  o’clock.  I  could  never  work 
on  a  magazine.” 

In  private  life  Eugenia  Shep¬ 
pard  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
iv^awr,  ex-Junior  League  and 
wife  of  Walter  Millis,  assistant 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  Bryn  Mawr 
didn’t  suit  her.  “It’s  either  for 
students  or  girl  athletes  and  I 
wasn’t  either  one,”  said  the 
pocket  size  fashion  editor. 

Miss  Sheppard’s  current  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  keep  the  page  for 
women  so  full  of  interesting  ma 
terial  that  the  city  desk  will 
have  no  space  to  fill  in.  With 
a  shudder  she  recalls  three  years 
ago  a  carefully  planned  layout 
on  beauty  parlors  that  took  only 
part  of  the  available  space.  The 
night  desk,  with  cityroom  logic, 
filled  in  with  a  story  and  big 
head  about  beauty  parlors. 
“Blast  in  Beauty  Parlor  Kills 
Five  Women." 


Lynn  Item's 
$10  Ad  Bricks 
Aid  Boys'  Club 

Lynn,  Mass. — They’re  doing  a 
lot  of  brick. aying  in  Lynn  these 
days — at  $10  a  brick. 

Oddly  enough,  there’s  no 
“griping”  about  the  price — and 
the  bricks  are  not  made  of 
platinum.  Indeed,  generous- 
hearted  Lynn  residents  are  vy¬ 
ing  with  one  another  to  buy. 

Last  spring  the  Lynn  Item  in 
vited  community  leaders  to  a 
luncheon,  announced  that  the 
Lynn  Boys’  Club  needed  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $50,000  to  convert  its 
60-year-old  dream  of  a  new  gym¬ 
nasium  building  into  reality. 

Ernest  W.  Lawson,  Item  pub 
lisher  and  general  manager, 
placed  the  full  resources  of  the 
Item  behind  the  drive. 

Response  was  terrific.  In  a 
few  months  some  $41,000  was 


raised  as  a  result  of  day-bydav 
news  stories,  editorials,  feature 
and  pictures  in  the  Item.  ** 

Came  the  summer  lull  and  th» 
fall  brought  the  annual  Com 
munity  Fund  drive.  ’The  Item 
campaign  was  temporarily  sut 
pended. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  Lawson 
came  up  with  a  new  idea  to 
close  the  $9,000  gap.  With  the 
cooperation  of  John  C.  Dowd 
Inc.,  Boston  advertising  agency 
he  devised  a  full-page  display 
The  heading  was  a  potent  plea 
from  a  typical  youngster  for 
the  new  gym.  The  rest  of  the 
page  represented  a  section  of 
one  of  the  walls  in  the  new 
gymnasium,  divided  into 
rectangles  or  “bricks.” 

The  Item  announced  that  each 
“brick"  would  sell  for  $10.  Each 
page  contains  150  bricks  and 
the  entire  proceeds,  $1,500,  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Boys' 
Club,  the  Item  bearing  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  publication.  In  three 
weeks,  more  than  $4,000  was 
raised. 


ANOTHER 
NEW 
HIGH 
*  IN 
^  MIAMI 


GREATER  MIAMI 
TOPS  THE  AATIOSI  BV  m 
lA  PER  CAPITA  AETO  REGISTRATIOA! 

Official  estimates  just  released  show  Greater  Miami 
with  a  total  registration  of  1  car  to  every  2  "^fi  people, 
compared  with  a  ratio  of  almost  1  to  4  for  the  rest  of 
the  U.  S.,  topping  the  national  average  by  a  solid  57%. 

Yes,  Greater  Miami  is  riding  in  high  gear,  -•  in  this 
and  in  all  the  indexes  by  which  market  activity  is  meas¬ 
ured.  And  only  one  paper  delivers  this  rich  market . . . 
The  Miami  Herald  . . .  first  in  Florida  in  circulation  and 
coverage,  and  one  of  the  nation's  year-in  year-out 
leaders  in  all  linage  classifications. 


'Dad*  County  Tax  Col!«ctor  &  Public  Roadt  Admin. 


Miami  -  A  Great  International  Market 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBilSHIR  ★  STORY,  BROOKS  4  HNHY,  NAT'l.  RtPS. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


How  does  he  do  it'  With  the  same 
devotion  to  good  writing  that 
brought  Hal  Bjomson  a  National 
Editorial  Association  first  prize  for 
distinguished  editorship  . . .  with  the 
same  capacity  for  detail  that  made 
him  lend-lease  administrator  to 
Iceland  during  the  war  . .  .  with  the 
same  spirit  that  won  him  Norway’s 
St.  Olav  medal  for  his  reporting  from 
that  stricken  country  for  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  readers  in 
1945.  His  daily  column  is  another 
best-read  feature  of  the  best-read, 
best-liked,  most-respected  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


I  WANNA  A/IEET 
THE  eoV  WHO 
G£TS  ALL  THESE 
COPIES  OF  I 

PRAVDA!" 


Minneapolis 
Star  ar/t  ^Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


MHN  COWLES,  frnUmmt 


Federation  Expands 
Press  Women’s  Sphere 


DENVER.  Colo.  — The  role  of 
women  in  the  editorial  rooms 
is  going  to  be  increasingly  im¬ 
portant.  and  those  women  who 
write  and  edit  news  are  de 
termined  to  play  a  dyna.mic 
part — outside  of  their  job.s — in 
meeting  problems  of  the  day. 
This  is  the  contention  of  Cath 


Catherine  Dines  Prosser 

erine  Dines  Prosser,  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women.  Inc.,  fast  growing 
organization  of  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Miss  Prosser,  who  is  woman  s 
editor  for  the  Denver  Post,  was 
elected  president  of  the  fed¬ 
eration  for  two  years  at  the 
Fort  Worth  convention  in  April, 
1947.  Before  that,  she  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Colorado  Press  Women. 

The  federation's  1948  conven¬ 
tion,  scheduled  in  St.  Paul.  June 
24-26,  will  consider  several 
plans  for  its  future  work,  in 
eluding  activity  in  forwarding 
world  peace. 

The  group  is  not  limited  to 
those  who  work  on  newspapers: 
also  admitted  are  those  actively 
engaged  in  any  paid  journal¬ 
istic,  literary  or  business  writ 
ing.  The  basic  group  is  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  state  groups,  and  new 
ones  are  admitted  as  they  apply 
or  are  organized.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  Federation  of  Press 
Women  affiliated  late  in  1947; 
Ohio,  under  its  president.  Miss 
Patricia  Keenan  of  the  Colum 
bus  Citizen,  added  a  strong  state 
group.  Alabama  has  an  organ¬ 
ization  under  way  to  add  to  the 
18  now  federated,  and  two  more 
states  have  applications  pend¬ 
ing. 

The  NFPW  also  accepts  mem¬ 
bers  at-large,  and  thus  extends 
to  all  of  the  States  and  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Admission 
to  at-large  membership  requires 
proof  of  published  work,  done 
within  the  two  years  prior  to 
the  application.  Such  members 
may  not  hold  office,  but  receive 
all  other  privileges  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Miss  Prosser  notes  that  work¬ 
ing  newspaperwomen  make  up 
the  backbone  of  the  group,  and 
finds  that  a  valuable  feature 


is  the  contacts  between  those 
working  on  large  dailies  with 
representatives  of  smaller 
papers,  including  weeklies. 

A  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
federation  is  to  promote  higher 
standards  among  newspaper 
women.  The  second  main  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  provide  a  force  for 
national  and  world  betterment, 
through  organization.  Miss  Pros 
.«er  quotes  many  authorities  on 
the  potential  power  that 
women  in  the  news  and  writing 
profession  can  wield,  and  she 
hopes  that  during  her  term  of  i 
ollice.  a  definite  positive  pro  | 
gram  will  be  developed. 

The  election  of  the  woman's 
editor  for  the  Post  was  prob¬ 
ably  inevitable.  She  carries  the 
same  enthusiasm  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  work  that  she  does 
in  her  work  on  the  woman's 
page — a  page  that  has  continued 
with  few  modifications  under 
three  different  managements. 

Miss  Prosser  started  her  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Fayette  ( Mo. )  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  now  the  Democrat- 
Leader.  She  credits  experience 
on  a  small  paper,  a  weekly,  as 
important  in  her  training. 
Then,  she  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  handling  gen¬ 
eral  assignments,  features,  and 
moving  picture  reviews  for  four 
years. 

She  came  to  Denver  and  the 
Post  18  years  ago.  first  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Sunday  editor.  Much 
of  her  work  consisted  in  editing 
material  of  special  interest  to 
women  for  u.se  in  the  Post's 
magazine  section. 

She  approached  the  late  F.  G. 
Bonfils,  publisher  of  the  paper, 
with  an  idea: 

“Why  not  put  a  woman's  page 
in  the  Post  as  a  daily  feature, 
to  include  ideas  on  cooking, 
food  buying,  fashions?" 

Bonfils  instructed  her  to  go 
ahead.  Her  staff  now  includes 
a  fashion  artist  and  two  assis¬ 
tants.  and  the  volume  of  mail 
received  in  the  past  15  years 
would  fill  many  rooms,  she  ex¬ 
plains.  For  several  years,  she 
also  handled  “The  Chaperon." 
a  column  of  advice  on  personal 
problems,  providing  answers  for 
as  many  as  500  letters  a  week. 

The  national  federation  was 
founded  in  1937  by  Helen  Miller 
Malloch.  now  living  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  who  is  organizing  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  group. 

The  organization's  publication, 
a  bi-monthly,  the  Press  Woman, 
is  published  in  Denver,  and 
edited  by  Lucille  Hastings,  a 
news  editor  for  KLZ. 
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He  sparks  INS  London  coverage . . . 


CHARLES  A.  SMITH — shown  here  dur¬ 
ing  a  moment  of  relaxation  in  the  British 
capital  with  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  (at 
right) — is  the  sparkplug  of  the  extensive  INS 
newsgathering  machinery  in  the  British  Isles. 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  Smith  has 
covered  virtually  every  major  news  break  in 
England — and  since  1938  when  he  became  INS 
London  bureau  chief,  the  bureau  has  set  an 
amazing  record  of  “beats”  and  exclusives. 

His  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  the  British  government  and  its  diplo¬ 
matic  moves  has  led  him  to  be  stamped  as  one 


of  the  foremost  authorities  on  important  news 
developments  at  No.  10  Downing  Street. 

Today,  wdth  London  the  focal  point  of  much 
of  the  dramatic  news  emanating  from  Europe, 
Smith’s  skillful,  experienced  direction  of  the 
INS  bureau  has  resulted  in  a  daily  flow  of  ac¬ 
curately  reported,  soundly  interpreted,  and  su¬ 
perbly  written  news  dispatches  of  prime 
international  importance. 

Charles  A.  Smith  is  another  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  INS  stars  who  provide  clients  with  the  most 
distinctive  coverage  of  the  day’s  top  news  stories 
— and  what  they  mean  to  the  average  American. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


AFTER 


Bob  Kniseley 
Buys  Control 
Of  Okla.  Daily 


Other  Transactions 

FREDERICKSBURG.  Va  — C.  G. 

Manly,  of  Falls  Church,  Va., 
has  announced  sale  of  the 
Northumberland  Echo,  weekly, 
to  M.  N.  Beales,  of  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  and  Robert  P.  McMillan, 
of  Washington.  D.  C. 

Beales  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Potomac  Interest,  Col 
onial  Beach.  Va.  weekly,  and 

f resident  of  Colonial  Press, 
nc.,  here.  McMillan  is  presi 
dent  of  Colonial  Beach  Press, 
Inc.,  and  vicepresident  of  Col 
onial  Press,  Inc. 

John  Drysdale,  publisher  of 
the  White  River  Valley  (Vt. ) 
Herald,  has  purchased  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Opinion,  whose  plant  was 
damag^  in  a  recent  hre. 

Davis  Firm  Sold 
ENFIELD,  N.  C.— Sale  of  the 
publishing  business  operated 
under  the  name  of  the  Davis 
Publishing  Co.  was  announced 
here  by  R.  B.  Davis,  president 
of  the  company. 

Davis  said  he  had  sold  the 
entire  assets  of  the  company  to 
Thos.  W.  Wilson  of  Laurinburg, 
N.  C.  The  company  publish^ 
the  Enfield  (N.  C.)  Progress, 
the  Nashville  ( N.  C. )  Graphic 
and  owns  a  one-half  publishing 
interest  in  the  Spring  Hope  (N. 
C. )  Enterprise. 

Wilson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism  and  served 
for  several  years  in  the  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II.  He 
has  more  recently  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Elkin  (N.  C.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 
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THE  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 
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Gerould  Buys  Weeklies 
WASHINGTON  —  Purchase  of 
the  Eastern  Gazette  in  Dexter, 
Maine,  by  Russell  Gerould,  for¬ 
mer  Boston  newspaperman,  was 
announced  by  him  here.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  transaction  also 
are  the  Millinocket  Herald-Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Lincoln  Sun,  week¬ 
lies  which  had  been  discontin¬ 
ued  during  the  winter  months 
and  whose  resumption  is  being 
considered  under  the  new  man¬ 
agement  Gerould  plans  to  take 


v/ith  a  daily  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  80.000,  have  demonstrated  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  time  and  time  again,  the  -sales-producmg  impact  our  more  than  two-to- 
one  reader  preference  has  on  this  great  market,  where  the  Harrisburg  per  capita 
retail  sol^s  is  the  highest  of  the  eleven  greatest  markets  in  Pennsylvania. 


KELLY  S.MITH  CO.  —  National  Rerrrufnlativft 
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^  No.  15  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  it 


5  Cents  on  the  Dollar 

(Or  a  New  School  for  Business  Reporting) 


Five  eeiils  per  dollar  of  net  hilliii^^. 
4.9  cents  to  he  exact,  was  Betlileli<‘iii 
Steel’s  profit  in  1947. 

Or,  figured  on  investment.  n<‘t 
profit  was  7  per  cent. 

Yet,  who  would  guess  those  to  he  the 
figures,  from  a  casual  reading  of  steel 
financial  reports? 

Five  per  <*ent  on  sales  and  7  per  cent 
on  iiivestnient  are  nio<lest  rates,  pre- 
siiinahly  well  inside  the  range  of  puh- 
lie  approval.  The  headlines,  however, 
emphasize  millions  of  dollars  in  sales, 
new  dollar  records  in  profits. 

Business  itself  is  responsible  for 
that  c'lnpliasis.  There’s  an  iind(‘rstan<h 
ahle  pride  in  pointing  to  m‘w  peaks. 
The  optimistic  hent  and  the  ever>for- 
ward  psych<d<»gy  are  a  part  of  hiisiiu'ss 
temperanient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
reader  is  groggy  with  the  millions  and 
hillions  thrown  at  him.  W  e  wtdcome 
the  new  scliool  of  hiisiiu'ss  reporliie;. 
which  breaks  down  the  figures  inl(» 
every-day  terms  — how  much  profit  p«‘r 
dollar  of  sales,  Imw  much  of  the  dollar 
received  goes  for  materials,  for  tax«*s. 


and  so  on.  A  niimhcr  of  companies 
are  <ioing  that. 

B<‘thleheni  Steel,  in  that  connection, 
issues  two  reports.  As  a<lvertised  in  the 
January  31  issue  of  this  magazine,  one 
is  the  Annual  Report  to  Stockholders, 
which  is  mainly  statistical.  The  other  is 
the  Annual  Report  to  Employees,  con¬ 
taining  the  major  statistics,  hut  also 
giving  a  pictorial  account  of  general 
accumplLsliinent  and  events  of  the 
year.  Each  report  is  available  to  all, 
including  the  general  public.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  every  request  received  from  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  advertisement 
asketl  for  each  r«‘port. 

The  reports  lune  now  been  print(‘d. 
W  e  shall  he  pleased  to  mail  either  one, 
or  both,  w  ithout  charge,  upon  rtMpiesU 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

BETHLEHEM,  PENN  A. 
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to  the  public  In  the  most  force-  TTa-.-a  II II 
ful  manner"  nOW©/ 

In  her  case,  she  said,  she  feels  m  it  i  i 
she  can  bring  to  Abbott  I  O  fK  fifiyftjgg 
KlmbaU  the  "rightness  of  fa-  *  v/ *  woo 

What  does  that  mean.  Miss  Admen's  Grou 

Itfty  ? 

“I  mean  that  I  shall  probably  Howe,  presiden 

be  helpful  to  the  art  depart-  we  American  Newspaper  1 
ment  on  layouts  and  to  account  Ushers  Association,  wi.l  be 
executives  In  planning  cam-  tUe  principal  roeakers  at 
paigns.  »*xth  biennial  joint  meetini 

“After  all,”  she  said,  "I’ll  be  We  New  England  Newspj 
up  on  what’s  going  on  in  Paris,  Advertising  Executives  Assc 
London,  New  York  City,  Chi-  tion  and  the  Advertising  » 
cago,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  «8ers  Bureau,  New  York  S 
Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  1  can  Dailies,  it  was  announced 
screen  the  fashion  reports  from  wwk. 
these  cities  and  then  report  to  Howe,  business  mam 

the  artists  and  accountmen.  ®f  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  J 

“In  addition.  I’ll  have  constant  Press,  will  discuss  “An 
contact  with  publications  so  that  P^oach  to^  Par  in  National’ 
we  can  i _ 1,1 

with  the  editorial  content — 
make  them  Jell,  that’s  what 
counts.” 

Since  AK  is  nationwide  in  its 
operations,  it  will  also  be  her 
duty  to  set  up  and  run  a  servic¬ 
ing  and  coordinating  department 
between  the  East  and  the  West. 

She  smiled.  Her  smile  is  as  wide 
and  open  as  her  home  state — 

Missouri  (Joplin).  “This  will  be 
a  challenge.  Once  we're  set.  we’ll 
buy  presents  for  client’s  wives, 
get  train  tickets  for  clients  when 
they’re  in  town,  grab  up  theatre  ^ 
tickets  for  visiting  firemen,  etc.”  • 

Furthermore, 


•hpn«6S 


^acon- 


Lunch  With  Miss  Kay 
Is  Fare  Enough 

By  leones  L.  Ceilings  _  _ 


refreshing  as  the  perfume  she 
wears. 

( Her  office  Is  dabbed  like- 


floorwalker  sweeps  you  into 


match  the  fashion  a^  fhe  morning  session,  Monday, 

.  Mar.  8,  first  meeting  of  the 

two-day  conference,  which  will 
take  place  at  Hotel  Kimball 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Others  on  the  speakers'  list 
include:  Lee  A.  Ward,  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  president.  New 
York  chapter,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives;  John  R.  Gilman,  viee- 

firesident  in  charge  of  advertis- 
ng.  Lever  Brothers  Co.;  Leon¬ 
ard  W.  Trester,  chairman,  com¬ 
mittee  on  advertising,  U.i 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Harold 
V.  Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
«iri  «•  111  Telcgrom  -  Gazette,  president, 

- vwt  ■  ,  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 

^it  a  monthly  fashion  lettCT  to  tives  Association;  Harry  L 
^  mailed  to  a  large  list  of  re-  Gage,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
tall  stores  and  to  all  of  the  agen-  — 
cy’s  clients,  and  she  will  sit  in 
as  consultant  at  conferences. 

“The  purpose  of  these  meet- 

your  baroque  seat  with  a  magnl-  “At  any  rate,  I  soon  found  Ings,”  she  said,  “will  be  to  get 
Acent  series  of  soft-throated  oui,  myself  traveling  all  over  the  copy,  layout,  promotion  and 
ouL  oul’s)  Miss  Kay  held  a  country  contacting  manufactur-  merchandising  slants  for  the  pro- 
kl^-size  clgaret  holder  in  silver-  ers,  retailers  and  college  cam-  motion  of  clients’  products,  as 

E"  ihed  fingers,  flashed  know-  puses.  well  as  to  determine  our  gen- 

brown  eyes  from  tmder  a  “it  was  fha)i«»nglng  (her  fa-  eral  policy." 
ty  thi^  more  veil  than  hat,  vorlte  word)  and  I  had  a  busy  Electrical  PersenoUty 

JS?^tlc  m^al^H^vSfl'^b’S  Spiking  these  duties,  you 

sSd  •  ^  '  fllled  In  as  talent  wout  must  realile,  wlU  be  Miss  Kay’s 

whatever  vou  aav  new  writers,  fashion  ideas  personality.  It’s  of  the  2.000- 

Setlc  The  Fmitfol  Peddler  8®«»ns  awfully  sophis- 

“The  truth  is.  Fm  the  laziest  This  excursion  between  the 
woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  coasts  as  emissary-liason-ambas-  Joplin, 

Fm  a  great  lover  of  bubble  baths  ador  was  so  fruitful  that  she  was  “a.  »  mhm 

and  a  great  putterer.”  offered  the  chance  to  peddle  her  ‘^v  ai.Sr«'  kid 

No  Babble  Bath.  S!hten"b^k  ibout^y  new  They  say* 

This  comer  will  skip  the  bub-  book.  talk^  all  her  life  and 

ble  baths  but  state  that  Miss  I®  *be  went,  unenergetimllv  of  now  she’s  getting  paid  for  it’.” 

Kay  is  puttering  around  over  at  course,  and  out  came  all  kinds  e 

cKl'whiST^BS'.^  SrtiSffifhJSt'KgidSJcM:  Lyons  Tooth  Paste 

SrJS;  1“  Biff  Spring  Ad  Drive 

u  it’s  true  that  she’s  the  laziest  Icy  all  over  the  place.  A  “large-scale”  spring  adver- 

gal  on  earth,  then  it’s  also  true  But  what  does  a  fashion  dlree- 

Sat  you  can  breed  elephants  by  tor  do  In  an  agency?  Lyons  Jooth  Paste,  involving  a 

osmosis.  “WelL"  she  said,  with  a  bacon-  free  offer  of  an  Atlas  Crystal 

It’s  been  go,  going,  gone  with  crispness.  “Because  of  my  back-  hostess  dish  wiffi  Mch  90-cent 
her  aU  along  the  route,  fashion-  ground  and  training,  Fm  con-  tube  purchased  in  retell 

wise  speaking.  She  has  worked  vlneed  that  the  real  thing  a  <bru8  ^^res.  wUl  start  April  4, 
a  city  room  (Chicago),  bWn  fashion  director  can  do  is  to  awordlng  to  D.  IT  WiLlan^ 
fashion  copywriter  (same  city)  point  up  good  teste.  vlcepresldent,  R.  L.  Watkins  Co. 

and  tried  xidio  ( “I  almost  “GSood  teste  and  ideas  and  tlm-  Division,  Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 
starved” — also  C^).  ing  and  a  strenuous  follow-  Newsp^ters  and  radio  are  be- 

As  a  remit  of  a  1,000-word  through,  these  are  the  requlr^  1®*  used  (advertising  agmeies: 
synopsis  she  wrote  for  a  leading  ments  for  a  good  director.  Thompson-Koch  Co.  and  Dancer- 

fashion  magazine  while  she  was  "And.  of  course,  a  director  Is  Fitzgerald-Sample,  1^.). 
still  a  copywriter  in  Chicago,  at  once  conversant  with  any  Im-  Copy  will  appear  in  50  news- 
she  was  Invited  to  become  a  re-  pending  fk^ion  changes  b^use  papers,  starting  with  a  600-line 
gional  editor  for  the  magazine.  of  the  close  association  with  insertion  and  followed  by  ^o 
"The  piece  I  wroto,’^  she  re-  teshion  designers.  300-line  insertions.  Full-color, 

ailed,  “was  the  usual  Career  “I  might  add  that  it  is  always  VS-page  advertisements  will  ap- 
woman’s  Philosophy  sort  of  the  responslblll^  of  the  diree-  par  in  Sunday  sations  through 
thing.  You  know.  How  to  Con-  tor  to  her  agency,  clients,  retail-  me  Puck  Comic  Wakly  suppie- 


Kay  Long.  Moied,  talks  over  a  campaign  with  Louise  Bndolph, 
occount  executive. 


Will  Irwin  Dies  at  74 

Will  Irwin,  74,  noted  reporter 
and  war  corrapondent  who 
turned  to  writing  novels,  plays 
and  magazine  articles  30  years 
ago,  died  Feb.  23  in  New  York 
City.  His  principal  newspaper 
activity  wa  in  the  arly  1900s 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  New  York  Sun. 


SCOUCNY  SMITH 
OUT  DOAKS 
MIOCST  MAnENS 
THE  BeOUTTlES 
HOMER  HOOPEE 
TRUE  EWRIfiH 
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CARTOONISTS 

*P<Mntee*t  ^m^tont^utt  ;4aAand^f 


IPS  ALL  MIXED  AND  READY  TO  SWALLOW 


HCfTWidi  by 


WRITE  FOR  FACTUAL  DATA 

Write  today  for  Free  Package  of  supplemental  data 
which  already  have  been  published  by  leading  periodi¬ 
cals  with  the  objective  of: 

Preserving  in  the  United  States  our  system  of 
Freedom  of  Enterprise  to  the  end  that — 

Doctors  of  Medicine  may  retain,  in  the  public 
interest,  their  personal  independence — their 
individual  and  collective  integrity  and 
ehectiveness. 

Your  understanding  of  purpose  is  sought  and  co¬ 
operation  is  welcomed  in  the  belief  that  joint  efforts 
may  result  in  the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  additional 
brochures,  articles  and  reports  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

MIOML  PHYSICUrS  C0IHMI1TEE 

A  NON  -  POLITICAL.  NON  -  PROnT  ORGANIZATION  POR 
MAINTAINING  ETHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  STANDARDS 
AND  EXTENDING  MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

UNCOLN  TOWER  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  28.  1948 


Over  a  period  of  years,  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  reprint  many  car¬ 
toons  portraying  artists’  appraisal  of  the  Political  Distribution  of 
Medical  Care  in  the  United  Sutes.  One  of  these  canoons  appears 
in  this  announcement. 

Any  cartoonist  regularly  employed  by  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  of  general  distribution  or  by  any  syndicated  service, 
is  eligible  to  submit  exhibits  to  be  judged  tor  the  awards. 


First  Award  • 

$1000^ 

Second  Award  •  • 

.  .  50022 

Third  Award  •  •  • 

.  .  25022 

Fourth  Award  •  • 

.  .  20022 

Fifth  Award  •  •  • 

.  .  15022 

Sixth— Nine  Awards 

Each  10022 

BASIS  of  AWARDS 

Judging  will  be  based  solely  on  originality  and 
effective  portrayal  of  the  meaning  and  implications 
of  ** political  distribution  of  health  care  services  in 
the  United  States.** 

FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  RULES: 

f  Entrants  must  submit  ten  copies  of  publication  in  which  the  cartoon 
has  been  published  with  a  letter  of  formal  application  approved  by 
his  publisher. 

^  Full  permission  must  be  granted  by  publisher  to  reprint  the  cartoons 
submitted.  « 

3  Six  copies  of  engravers  proofs  of  original  illustration  must  be  provided. 

4  The  period  of  this  effort  will  be  March  1  to  May  31,  1S)48.  Wherever 
editorial  deadline  is  prior  to  April  1,  anises  may  submit  advance  proofs 
of  publication  with  statement  from  publisher  that  the  canoon  is  to  be 
published  on  a  specific  date. 

e  Ail  exhibits  submitted  must  be  postmarked  before  midnight,  M^  31, 
1948,  and  must  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  21st  Floor,  Lincoln  Tower 
Building,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Entrants  may  submit  as  many  published 
canoons  as  they  desire. 

Judges  will  comprise  a  group  of  nationally  known  publishers  and  editors. 
®  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  awards  will  be 
made.  No  individual  cartoonist  shall  be  eligible  for  more  than  one  award. 

y  In  addition  to  cash  awards  listed  above,  an  appropriate  parchment 
scroll  "Award  of  Merit”  will  be  given  to  each  winner. 


Here  Is  Case  Story  Aid 
to  Agencies  and  Advertisers 


AWNINGS 

Odell  AwnifiK!).  Friday.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  paper  appeared  Friday  afternoon, 
phone  orders  bettan  to  come  in.  By  3  P.M. 
they  had  listed  10  orders,  rcpresentin;;  be¬ 
tween  $800  and  $1,000  worth  of  business. 
Space  used,  30  inches.  Cost  $25.50. 

Sewburgh  Sew! 

DRESSES 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.  Friday.  Cotton  House 
Dresses.  $1.94.  Over  600  dresses  sold  Satur¬ 
day.  Total  sale,  $1164.  Space  used,  16 
indies,  on  3  cols.  Cost  $100.80. 

Hartford  Timet 

WOMEN’S  SUITS — MEN’S  SHIRTS 
Stefel's  Women’s  Shop,  Men’s  Shop.  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Sold  225  Women’s  Suits  at  $29.95. 
Total  sale,  $6736.75.  Space  cost  $136.50. 
Soace  used,  5  col.  16V^. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Sews 

GIRDLES 

Block  &  Kubl  Co.  Friday.  An  entire  ship¬ 
ment  of  300  girdles  at  $3.95  were  sold  the 
following  day.  Advertising  pulled  for  a 
sreek.  Toul  sales  $1,185.00.  Space  used  4 
cols.  Cost  $201.88. 

Danville  Commercial  Neu’i. 

RADIOS 

Savitt  Jewelers.  Monday,  April  7.  40  Arvin 
Radio  sets  offered  at  $15.95  each.  Toul  sale 
$639.20.  Space  9  in.  on  2  cols.  $37.80. 

Hartford  Timet 

LADIES’  APPAREL 

Henry  Martin  Co.  Wednesday,  Aug.  26. 
$25,000  stock  of  women’s  dresses,  coats,  etc., 
sold  in  2  days.  (Took  4  policemen  to  handle 
the  crowd).  Space  7  cols.  Cost  $292.60. 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch  &  Press 

NEW  HOUSES 

Wilson  Sullivan  Co.,  Inc.  March  24.  New 
homes,  price  $12,300.  This  ad  read  by  man 
passing  through  Albany.  Returned  to  Albany 
and  purchased  a  house.  Ad  cost  $65.52. 
Space  3  cols.  13  in. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

WATCHES 

Henry’s  Jewelry  Store.  Friday,  Sept.  12.  38 
inches  of  an  85  inch  ad.  Men's  and  Ladies’ 
watches.  Stock.  12  men’s  add  12  ladies’ 
watches.  Men’s  $29.95.  Ladies’  $39.95. 
Sales  $838.40.  Cost  of  space,  $58.52. 

Binghamton  Press 

CAR  W  ASH 

The  Minit  Man — Fri.  Sept.  26.  Automatic 
Car  Washer — 2  minutes  to  wash  a  car,  $1.25 
per  car — 302  cars  washed  on  Sat.  75  to  100 
brought  in  on  following  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day — Sales  approximately  $500.  Space  5  col. 
X  15"  Adv.  cost  $126.00. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Newt 

LUGGAGE 

Danielson’s.  Friday.  This  dealer  sold  35 
cases,  (matched  sets)  for  a  total  of  $600.  In 
addition  numerous  pieces  of  expensive  lug¬ 
gage  were  sold.  Space  used  6  in.  on  2  cols. 
Cost  $8.00. 

Oleate  Timet  Herald 
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Part  One 


101  advertising  results 
•tories,  selected  from  many 
hundreds  in  the  21  Gannett 
newspapers  during  1947, 
evidencing  successful  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  by 
merchants  who  can  directly 
check  their  returns. 


Tlie  Gannett  Newspapert^ 

Repreeented  nationally  by 
J.  P.  McKinney  St  Son 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 
Abbey  Sales  Co.  Monday.  Doors  and  other 
building  material.  On  initial  ad  reported 
$1,000  in  sales.  Space  used  10  in.  on  3  cols. 
Space  cost  $22.50. 

Newburgh  Beacon  Newt 

MATTRESSES 

Teppers.  Wednesday.  Beauty  Rest  Mat¬ 
tresses.  $49.50.  Box  Springs  $49.50.  Sim¬ 
mon’s  ace  coils  $24.50.  First  sale  15  minutes 
after  paper  hit  the  street.  Total  sales  $2,475. 
Space  full  page.  Cost  $190.40.  A  number 
of  other  stores  had  announced  sales  on  same 
merchandise  previously. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 

RUG  CI.EANING 

John  J.  Stevens.  Monday.  One  day  rug 
cleaning.  This  advertiser  used  a  4  inch  ad 
five  times  and  a  2  inch  ad  four  times,  in  6 
weeks.  Total  28  inches.  These  ads  sold  out 
his  entire  capacity  for  several  months.  Cost 
$50.40. 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch  &  Press 

NEW  BATTERIES 

Dalsie  Motors.  Friday.  Batteries  for  all 
makes  and  models  of  automobiles  at  $13.95. 
Sold  34  out  of  54  in  stock.  Sales  $474.30. 
Space  2  col.  4  inches.  Cost  $10.40. 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  &  Advertiser 

RUGS 

J.  B.  Wells  &  Son  Co.  Friday.  One  half 
price  sale  of  Charm  Tied  Rugs.  Sold  their 
entire  stock.  Total  sale  volume  $1084.  Space 
used  22  in.  on  4  col.  Cost  $158.40. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press 

STOKERS 

Acme  Fuels,  Inc.  This  advertiser  ran  four 
8  in.  on  3  col.  ads  on  successive  weeks,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday.  New  burner  sales 
$4,950.00;  used  burner  sales  $1,200  also  350 
tons  of  coal  at  $11.00  per  ton.  Total  sales 
stokers  and  coal  $10,000.  Total  space  96 
inches.  Cost  $182.40. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and  Press 


OLTBOARD  MOTORS 
George  W.  Burt  &  Son.  This  ad  produced 
8  sales  at  $179  each.  Total  return  $1432, 
Was  run  in  a  winter  month.  Space  used 
7>/,  in.  on  2  col.  Space  cost  about  $12.00 
Binghamton  Preti 

WASHING  MACHINES 
Love’s  Electrical  Appliances  Monday.  The 
Launderall.  Automatic  home  laundry.  Fout 
sales  within  a  week  for  $399  each.  Total 
sale  $1596.  Space  used  6  in.  on  2  col 
Space  cost  $30.00. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicli 

RUGS 

George  Hamrah  &  Co..  Wed.,  Apr.  23.  Sale 
of  "Remnants”  of  carved  broadloom  etc 
Plainfield  sold  $280.70  worth — Westfield 
store  sold  $750  worth  in  2  days — ^Total 
$1030.70 — Space  13  in.  on  4  col.  Cost  $58.24 
Plainfield  Courier-Ntvi 

DRESSES 

Blue  Bird  Shops,  Inc.  Tuesday,  May  27. 
Jonathan  Logan  Summer  Dresses  at  $8.9S. 
Manager  stat^  their  special  offer  produced 
sales  of  approximately  450  dresses.  Sales 
$4,027.50.  Space  us^  12  in.  on  2  col. 
Cost  $50.40. 

Hartford  Timet 

LOCKERS 

Commercial  Supply  &  Equipment  Co.  Steel 
lockers  for  office  and  factory.  $15.  Ovei 
100  lockers  were  sold.  Sales  $1500.  Space 
used  6  in.  on  2  col.  Cost  $20.16. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Newt 

REFRIGERATORS 

Firestone  Stores.  Friday.  This  ad  sold  all  of 
the  14  electric  refrigerators,  priced  at  $169.95 
on  Saturday  morning.  Total  sale  $2379.00. 
Space  used  6  in.  on  2  col.  Cost  $21.60. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Presi 

ELECTRIC  TOASTERS 
Balin’s  Jewelers.  Advertiser  reports  that 
450  toasters  were  sold  at  $1.29  each  for  a 
total  of  $580.50.  Space  used  4  in.  on  1  col. 
Cost  $6.00.  This  advertising  was  run  to 
create  store  traffic. 

Binghamton  Prest 

SUITS 

Finkelstein’s.  Monday,  late  September.  Wool 
tweed  suits  at  $25.00  Complete  stock  of  95 
suits  went  on  Tuesday.  Sales  $2375.  Space 
6  in.  on  2  col.  Cost  $25.20. 

Hartford  Timet 

SHOES 

David’s  Albany.  Wednesday  June  4.  Spec¬ 
tator  Flats  at  $3.45  a  pair  formerly  $6.95. 
Sales  343  pairs  grossing  $1183.35.  Space  SVz 
in.  on  2  col.  Cost  $28.56. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Newt 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 
Electric  Power  &  Motor  Service.  Eight  dir^ 
calls  resulted  from  this  ad  and  the  entin 
stock  of  V4  h.p.  motors  were  sold.  Space 
used  1  coL  X  2".  Cost  $2.24. 

Plainfield  Courier-Newt 
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(Advertitement) 


slenderizing 

Bftnar  Slenderizing  Salon.  Thursday,  Oct.  2. 
Advertiser  reported  on  October  IS  that  calls 
were  still  coming.  At  least  SO  customers  had 
tiarted  a  course  of  treatments  averaging 
(WO  a  week  at  $3.  SO  to  $4.00  each.  Approx* 
unately  $350  a  week  for  several  weeks.  Space 
61/2  in.  by  3  col.  Cost  $43.68. 

'  Binghamton  Press 


HOLSES 

Corcoran  and  Burke,  Inc.  Realtors.  Tuesday, 
April  22,  Friday,  April  25.  This  realtor  had 
65  homes  of  a  war  housing  development  for 
sale.  Sold  6  homes  during  one  week.  Sales 
$45,800.  Advertising  cost  of  $53.55. 

Elmira  Advertiser  &  Star-Gazette 


CLOTHING 

Ray  MacDowell.  May  12.  This  advertiser 
normally  used  2  in.  space  once  a  week.  In¬ 
creased  to  5  to  10  in.  2  col.  weekly — Sold 
$1250  worth  of  merchandise  compared  to 
$500  in  like  week  of  year  previously.  Space 
cost  $29.33. 

Newburgh  News. 


FLECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Walaak’s  home  Appliance  Friday,  Oct  1. 
A  small  store  in  a  rather  poor  business 
section.  For  the  past  year  has  carried  a  line 
of  electrical  appliances  which  hardly  moved. 
The  advertiser  decided  to  try  to  sell  them 
out  Over  $495  worth  of  appliances  sold  in 
two  days  after  the  ad  ran.  Space  used  286 
lines.  Cost  $57.20. 

Rochester  Times -Union 


PAINT  SPRAYER 

Benensch's  Friday,  Saturday.  Two  advertise¬ 
ments  ran  8  days  apart  sold  15  paint  spray¬ 
ing  units  at  $26.95.  Total  sales  $323.40. 
Space  used  2  in.  on  1  col.  Space  cost  $6.20 
for  2  ads. 

Binghamton  Press 


FABRIC 

Mill  Fabric  Shop.  Tuesday.  White  Flannel 
at  29c  per  yard.  This  ad  .sold  $1000  worth  of 
merchandise  the  following  day.  Space  used 
I  full  col.  Cost  $41.80. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

PHO.NOCRAPH  RECORDS 

Conn  Band  Instruments.  Friday,  Oct.  3. 
Closing  out  sale.  By  2  o’clock  Saturday  this 
store  sold  over  400  individual  records.  Over 
200  record  albums  and  500  filing  albums. 
Space  used  15  in.  on  2  col.  Cost  $63.00. 

Hartford  Times 


VARIETY  STORE 

Wolk's  5c  to  $1.00  Store,  Thurs.  Oct.  2. 
Opening  of  new  store.  Over  four  thousand 
customers  set  the  cash  registers  ringing  that 
very  first  day  and  the  neighboring  original 
store  (which  continues  in  operation)  over 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Space  used: 
full  page,  Times-Union,  $414.40;  same  space. 
Democrat  Chronicle,  $.367.04. 

Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle 


RESTAURANT 

Joey  Miles.  Wednesday  opening  March  25. 
This  highway  restaurant  located  5  miles  from 
Plainfield  served  400  customers.  Had  to  turn 
•way  150  more.  Space  used  4  col.  2D^  in. 
Cost  $95.20. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


SALT 

Roth’s  Hardware.  Rock  Salt.  Over  2y2 
tons  were  sold.  Total  sale  $67.50.  Space 
2Y4  inches.  Cost  $4.35. 

Hartford  Times. 


BABY  CARRIAGES 

J.  B.  Wells  &  Son  Co.  Thursday.  Folding 
Baby  Carriages.  Sold  50  carriages  at  $12.95 
each.  Gross  sale  $647.50.  Space  used  7  in. 
on  5  col.  Cost  $63.00. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press 


.MO.NL'.MENTS 

Empire  Monument  Co.  Sat.,  Apr.  26.  Grave 
markers  and  monuments.  The  advertiser 
credits  his  advertising  for  selling  $2100 
worth  of  monuments.  Space  used  5  in.  on 
2  col.  Cost  $16.80. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 


HOSIERY— SILVERWARE 

Kresge’s.  Thursday,  August  21.  Nylon 
Hosiery — 'Thirds — 29c  a  pair.  International 
Silverware — Belfry  Pattern.  Sale  of  Nylons 
$300.  Silverware  ad  brought  $400  in  sales. 
Space  used  3*/;  in.  on  2  Col.  and  4  in.  on 
2  col..  Cost  $19.04. 

Rochester  Times-Union 


HOMES 

Vision  Beach  Homes,  Inc.  August  28  and  29 
— Seashore  homes — Cost  $5980  to  $7780  with 
land.  16  people  viewed  houses  most  of  them 
with  ad  clipped  from  Courier-News.  Space 
150  lines  each  Adv.  Cost  $11.48  each. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 

BUILDING  MA’TERIAL 

F.  J.  Spech.  Sunday  and  Monday.  Perma- 
Stone  siding  for  interior  and  exterior  of 
houses.  This  advertised  product  brought  in 
three  jobs  totaling  $6700.  Space  used  9^ 
in.  on  3  col.  Cost  $51.30. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press 

SLENDERIZING 

Madolyn’s  Slenderizing  Salon.  Saturday, 
Thurs.  'The  Saturday  ad,  8  in.  on  2  col. 
brought  44  customers.  The  Thursday  ad 
3  in.  on  2  col.  brought  32  customers,  "rhese 
76  customers  each  signed  for  10  treatments 
at  $45.  Total  return  of  $3320.  Space  cost 
$43. 

Binghamton  Press. 


A  limited  supply  of  reprints 
of  these  101  Success  Stories 
are  available  on  request. 
Copies  of  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  mentioned  are 
available  for  a  small  photo¬ 
static  charge. 

Addrete 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

30,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20, 
.V.  Y.;  400  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11,  til.;  681  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


To  Be  Continued 

(.Advertisement) 


TEXTILES 

Brodshy’s  Textile  Store  Mon.  Sept.  8.  This 
advertiser  in  business  over  17  years.  _  Their 
full  page  drew  over  6,000  people  during  the 
day  and  over  2,000  during  the  evening,  /nu* 
was  the  store’s  first  newspaper  advertising. 
Space  full  page.  Cost  $367.04. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


BUGS 

Slonim,  Inc.  Saturday.  About  1st  of  Oct. 
Broadloom  carpet  for  home  and  oflSce.  A 
few  hours  after  the  ad  appeared  a  customer 
purchased  merchandise  costing  $2,000.  Space 
used  2  in.  on  1  col.  Cost  $4.20. 

Hartford  Times 


CURTAINS 

Bernard's — Wednesday.  Sale  of  new  cur¬ 
tains.  Special  price  "$2.98.  On  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  they  sold  200  pairs  of 
curtains.  Sales  $5S)6.  Space  used  7  in  on  3 
col.  Cost  $23.52. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 

STORE-WARMING  FOR  NEW  $100,(N)0 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  HOME 
APPLIANCE  CENTER 

While  advertiser  does  not  set  forth  the  dol¬ 
lar  intake,  he  does  state  the  half  page  did 
an  excellent  job.  On  Wednesday,  Nov.  19, 
a  prospect  who  had  read  the  ad  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  purchased  a  complete  GE  kitchen  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $3,000.  Incidentally  he 
came  from  West  Hartford  where  there  are 
appliance  stores  right  at  home. 

Hartford  Times 


WASHERS 

Freige  Electrical  Supply  Co.  Mon.,  June  l6. 
Thor  Auto  Magic  Washers.  Stock  on  hand 
3  washers.  All  sold  at  $270  each.  Sales  value 
$810.  Many  more  calls  than  machines.  Space 
6*/2  in-  2  col.  Adv.  Cost  $22.75. 

Binghamton  Press 


VENE'HAN  BLINDS 

Suskinds — Wednesday,  Aug.  20.  This  store 
had  1500  Venetian  Blinds  in  stock — between 
8:00  A.  M.  and  6:00  P.  M.  Thurs.  over  1/3 
of  the  stock  was  sold.  The  ad  was  still 
pulling  at  week-end.  Space  used  10  in.  on 
3  col.  Cost  $71.40. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


REFRIGERATORS 

T.  H.  Fulton.  Thursday.  Entire  stock  of 
25  Frigidaires  sold  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Space  used  1 1  in.  on  4  col.  Cost  $49.28. 

Plainfield  Courier  News 


PHONOGRAPHS 

Tuckel’s — Wed.,  June  18.  Special  Elearonic 
Phonograph.  A  small  light  assembled  job 
no  brand  name  sold  54  out  of  60  phono¬ 
graphs  at  $12.95.  Total  sales  $699.30.  Space 
used  6  in.  on  5  col.  Cost  $63.00. 

Hartford  Times 

MATTRESSES  AND  SPRINGS 

Mutual  Furniture  Co.  Wed.  June  11.  Inner 
Spring  Mattresses  and  Box  Springs,  at  $19.9$ 
regular  $32.50.  37  were  sold  Thursday.  110 
in  3  days  including  Saturday.  Only  four 
units  were  sold  at  the  advertised  price. 
Gross  sales  $2700.  Space  14  in.  on  4  coL 
Cost  $94.08. 

Binghamton  Press 
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THREATENS  MORE  CHAOS 

EITHER  you  do  business  the  way  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  president  of  ITU,  dic¬ 
tates  or  you  don’t  do  business  at  all. 

There  is  no  more  convincing  proof  of 
that  than  his  statement  this  week  to  the 
commercial  printers  of  Chicago  who  are 
laced  with  the  inuninent  walkout  of  3500 
printers. 

“If  we  can’t  do  business  with  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Association,  we’ll  have  to  do  business 
mu'  way.  Even  under  the  law  (Taft- 
Hartley)  we  can  give  you  more  assorted 
chaos  than  you’ve  ever  experienced.  We’ll 
have  to  proceed  to  do  business  with  those 
employers  that  we  can  do  biuiness  with, 
and  we  can  still  strike  for  wages  as  we 
have  done  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,’*  Randolph  said. 

For  400  members  of  the  Franklin  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  only  alternative  to  a  strike, 
offered  by  Randolph,  is  a  wage  increase 
cither  without  a  contract  or  a  contract 
with  a  60-day  termination  clause,  which 
is  practically  no  contract 

This  union  leader  who  has  already 
brought  chaos  to  the  newspaper  industry 
through  Innumerable  strikes  in  his  &ght 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  who  is 
on  the  verge  of  disrupting  the  commercial 
printing  industry  by  striking  all  plants  in 
Chicago.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
one  breath  claims  the  law  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  in  the  other  asserts  it  protects 
him  ("even  under  the  law”)  in  creating 
“more  assorted  chaos.” 

The  statement  we  made  last  September, 
following  the  ITU  convention  which  gave 
Randolph  power  of  life  or  death  over  all 
ITU  locals,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evidently  true.  Randolph  seeks  to  be  the 
czar  of  the  printing  industry.  He  already 
has  one  man  rule  of  his  union.  Now  he 
would  like  to  enlarge  his  Jurisdiction  to 
include  employers. 

Although  they  will  probably  disclaim  it. 
many  employers  have  already  been  taken 
into  his  jurisdiction.  They  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  ITU  pressure  to  grant  demand¬ 
ed  wage  increases  without  contracts.  There 
was  no  pretense  of  bargaining. 

These  publishers  believe  they  have 
bought  tabor  peace  in  their  own  plant. 
Maybe  they  have,  temporarily,  but  if  they 
think  they  now  control  their  own  com¬ 
posing  rooms  they  are  sadly  mistaken. 
Control  is  exercised  from  Indianapolis. 

What’s  more,  these  publishers  have  set 
themselves  up  as  the  arsenal  for  the  ITU 
in  its  strikes  against  other  publishers  and 
printers.  The  union  membership  approved 
Randolph’s  demand  for  a  strike  as¬ 

sessment.  Strikes  against  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  already  in  effect  in  Chicago  and 
seven  smaller  cities.  Others  are  immi¬ 
nent.  Philadelphia  commercial  plants  are 
under  strike.  New  York  and  Chicago  may 
be  next.  About  3,000  printers  are  out  of 
work.  The  money  to  support  them  and  to 
continue  strike  activities  comes  from  the 
printers  still  at  work. 

Those  publishers  who  have  been  “cap¬ 
tured”  by  the  I’TU.  who  were  afraid  to 
fight  for  law  and  order,  will  receive  small 
consolation  from  the  fact  that  their  pay¬ 
rolls  are  supporting  the  strikes  against 
other  publishers. 
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Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law, 
do  ye  not  near  the  law? — Galatians,  IV;  2L 


45%  ADVERTISING  LIMIT? 

n  HAS  been  revealed  that  when  Morris 

Ernst  testified  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Press  in  London  last  Fall 
he  advocated  governmental  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  newsprint  in  this  country  with 
a  limit  of  45%  advertising  content  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  was  apparently  motivated  in 
these  remarks  by  the  scarcity  of  news¬ 
print  in  countries  abroad  and  the  seem¬ 
ing  abundance  of  it  here. 

We  are  sympathetic,  also,  to  the  need 
for  more  newsprint  in  those  countries. 
But  aside  from  the  fact  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  idle  newsprint 
machine  capacity  In  Europe  not  destroyed 
by  the  war,  this  present  scarcity  is  a  result 
of  a  shortage  in  foreign  exchange.  Govern¬ 
ments  won’t,  nor  will  they  permit  news¬ 
papers  to,  use  foreign  exchange  in  the 
purchase  of  newsprint. 

When  it  comes  to  the  suggestion  that 
American  newspap^ers  exist  on  a  limited 
45%  advertising  content,  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Ernst  is  not  familiar  with  current 
operating  practices  and  expenses.  Judging 
by  the  figures  presented  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  and  in  the  adjoining  column,  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  could  not  long  exist  on 
45%  advertising  content  and  still  give  the 
same  volume  of  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers  to  which  their  budgets  are 
now  geared. 


lOHN  H.  SORRELLS 

TO  THOSE  who  knew  him.  the  sudden 

death  of  John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  is 
a  tragic  loss  to  American  newspaperdom. 

Quiet,  calm  and  efficient,  John  Sorrells 
was  not  the  type  that  liked  the  limelight. 
That’s  why  he  was  probably  unknown  to 
most  of  the  public.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  why  he  was  admired  and  respected 
within  the  journalistic  profession  by 
countless  friends. 

He  wrote  of  himself  that  he  “is  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  social  contacts,  and  is  not  much  of 
a  hand  to  ’cultivate’  new  acquaintances.” 
It  was  typical  of  him  to  write  that  for  he 
was  unassuming.  Actually,  he  wasn’t  in¬ 
different  but  responsive  to  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  And  he  was 
ever  ready  to  help  and  advise  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  printers’  ink  in  their  veins 
as  it  was  in  his. 

Unashamedly  devoted  to  the  profession 
in  which  he  rose  to  "the  top.”  Sorrels  was 
a  man  of  high  ideals  and  professional 
ethics.  The  newspaper  industry  could  use 
more  men  like  him. 
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PROFITS,  REVENUES,  COSTS 

FOR  the  first  time  in  print,  Earros  i 
Publisher  with  this  issue  provides  i 
three-year  analysis  of  profits,  revenue 
and  costs  for  a  -“typical”  daily  of  so.ooo 
circulation  in  a  medium  U.S.  city.  T]), 
warning  signals  contained  in  that  study 
are  many  and  obvious,  chief  of  which  h 
the  trend  curve  of  rising  costs,  especialh 
in  the  mechanical  departments,  regatd- 
less  of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  reve¬ 
nues.  Revenues  have  a  habit  of  fluctuitin, 
but  costs  are  difificult  to  pare  nnc-g  jo. 
curred. 

If  it  bed  not  been  for  advertising  and 
circulation  rate  increases  early  in  1947,  thij 
daily’s  percentage  revenue  increase  srould 
have  been  far  below  the  percentage  cost 
rise  in  spite  of  a  million  and  a  half  mors 
lines  of  advertising.  Without  these  rate 
increases  this  newspaper  would  have  had 
approximately  the  same  net  profit  in  1947 
as  in  1946  despite  the  additional  volume. 
Wise  management,  then,  was  responsible 
for  a  healthy  increase  in  profits  coRuneQ- 
surate  with  the  increase  in  business. 

Comparison  of  1947  revenue,  expense 
and  profit  figures  with  1946  reveal  that 
this  newspaper  did  well  last  year.  But 
the  lesson  for  today  is  contained  in  the 
comparison  of  1947  with  1945  figures. 

In  1947,  total  operating  revenue  in¬ 
creased  23.48%  over  1946  while  total  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  increased  21.65%  and  net 
profit  gained  29.75%.  But  over  the  three 
year  span,  while  operating  revenues  arose 
48.18%  total  expenses  went  up  55.51%. 
If  1945  profits  are  figured  at  current  tax 
rates,  instead  of  the  excess  profits  rates 
then  in  effect,  1947  net  profit  increased 
only  27.45%  in  the  three  years. 

And  if  this  daily  had  not  increased  rates 
during  1947,  net  profit  would  have  been 
about  the  same  or  a  little  less  than  profits 
would  have  been  in  1945  if  there  had  been 
no  excess  profits  tax.  Advertisers  who 
complain  about  higher  rates  will  thus  see 
the  injustice  of  an  operation  making  the 
same  net  profit  year  after  year  while  its 
advertising  volume  climbs  upward. 

What’s  going  to  happen  to  newspapers 
in  1948  and  1949?  The  analysis  of  the 
50,000-circulation  daily  shows  that  cost  of 
paper  and  ink  and  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  together  constituted  almost  half  of 
the  total  expenses  in  1947.  They  have 
risen  from  41%  of  the  total  in  three  years. 
The  cost  of  paper  and  ink  ( which  obvi¬ 
ously  is  mostly  newsprint  expense)  has 
increased  93.45%  on  this  daily  in  three 
years.  The  manufacturers  are  talkinf 
about  $100  newsprint  this  year.  The 
mechanical  unions  are  seeking  further 
wage  increases  which  may  amount  to 
around  10%. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  advertising  volume  will  be  constant 
Some  prophets  of  gloom  predict  a  reces¬ 
sion  or  depression  some  time  this  year. 
We  don’t  believe  it,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  1947  figures  of  our  “typical”  news¬ 
paper,  if  advertising  volume  should  drop 
15%  and  costs  increase  10%  net  profit 
would  be  sliced  about  two-thirds.  It 
wouldn’t  take  much  fluctuation  in  rev^ 
nues  and  costs  beyond  those  figures  to  put 
this  and  other  papers  in  the  red. 
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personal 

mention _ 

EDWARD  E.  HICKEN.  publish¬ 
er  ot  the  Newburyport 
(Mass-)  Daily  Newt  and  Clou- 
eater  Daily 
Timet,  was 
(iven  a  testi¬ 
monial  banquet 
Feb.  21  on  com- 
nietion  of  50 
years  with  the 
flews  Publish- 
iBg  Co.  Presid¬ 
ing  officer  was 
Invwc  S.  Ar- 
THim,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  com- 
ptny.  and  Hick- 
en  was  present-  Hicken 
ed  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  himself,  gift  of  the  em¬ 
ployes. 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  publisher 
of  the  Johnttown  (Pa.)  Tribune, 
has  filed  a  nomination  petition 
with  the  State  E.ections  Bureau 
u  a  candidate  for  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  from  the  26th  Congres- 
lional  District. 

Stanley  Hawks,  vicepresident 
ot  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
l^bune  Co.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine 
Arts. 

William  T.  Cresmer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Cresmer  & 
Woodward,  Inc.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  Mrs.  Cresmer 
observed  their  50th  wedding  an- 
oiTersarv,  Feb.  22,  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  their  Glencoe,  Ill.  home 
attended  by  more  than  200 
triends. 

Hammett  A.  Cecil,  Sr.  has 
turned  his  full  attention  to  the 
Tkomaaville  ( N.  C. )  Tribune 
liter  resigning  as  general  man- 

Jfer  ot  the  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Aterpriae.  The  Tribune  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son,  Hammett,  Jr. 
The  elder  Cecil  was  connected 
with  the  High  Point  paper  for 
12  years,  but  is  president  of  the 
Thomasvllle  Tribune,  Inc. 

Morris  P.  Moore,  secretary- 
manager,  Oklahoma  Press  Asso- 
dition,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  BrowntvHle 
(Tex.)  Herald  and  will  assume 
his  new  duties  about  the  begin- 
alng  ot  April  Moore  had  been 
nearly  20  years  with  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
rbnei. 

Lb  B.  Weathers,  publisher, 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  star,  now 
wring  his  third  term  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  innate, 
baa  announced  that  be  will  be 
a  candidate  to  succeed  himself 
m  the  coming  election. 

Gborce  Grimes,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Oxnard  ( Calif. ) 
•Tesa-C’ourier,  has  been  re¬ 
do^  president  of  the  Oxnard 
Community  Concert  Assn. 

0.  C.  McQuace,  editor  and 
Alisher  of  the  Moektville 
[N.  C.)  Enterprise,  Is  recover- 
iBf  at  his  home  from  a  stroke 
Kulered  several  weeks  ago. 

W.  K.  Hoyt,  acting  publisher 
od  general  manager  of  the 
■«alon-5aIem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
tad  Sentinel,  has  been  named  a 
ytaber  of  the  permanent  City- 
CuuDty  Planning  Commlsalon  In 
Nufton-Salem 


Paul  GRimTH  Stromberc, 
publisher  of  five  Maryland 
weeklies,  was  appointed  this 
week  to  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  for  UNESCO,  commission 
chairman  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 
has  announced.  Stromberg  has 
been  active  for  many  years  in 
state  and  national  newspaper 
associations  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Baltimore  Sun 
in  1911.  The  new  appointee  was 
nominated  to  the  commission 
post  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association. 

Bert  Struby  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Macon  ( Ga. )  Telegraph  and 
Newt.  Struby  had  for  several 
months  he.d  the  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher. 

Charles  B.  Lindeman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  -  Intelligencer,  has  been 
elected  president  ot  Seattle's 
Washington  Athletic  Club. 

Milton  L.  Fleetwood  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Carters- 
ville  (Ga.)  Tribune-Newt,  and 
Jack  Wiluams,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waycrott  (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald,  have  been  made 
honorary  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
South. 


On  The  Business  Side 


WILLIAM  H.  KLUSMEIER  has 

been  appointed  promotion 
manager  of  the  Rockford  (III) 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  C.  Stafford,  re¬ 
signed.  Klusmeier  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Rockford 
Newspapetx  in  1941,  having  for¬ 
merly  been  with  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier  and  Press.  Soon 
after  going  to  Rockford,  he  en¬ 
tered  military  service,  spending 
three  years  In  the  Army  Air 
Force. 

Harold  N.  Eagan,  formerly 
with  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  Joined  the  Rockford  (III) 
Star  and  Register-Republic  as 
territory  manager  in  the  coun¬ 
try  circulation  department 


Right  Out  Front 

The  Danbury  (N.  C.)  Re¬ 
porter,  a  weekly,  ia  devoting 
its  entire  front  page  to  edi¬ 
torials. 

N.  E.  Pepper  is  editor  and 
publisher  oi  the  Reporter, 
which  waa  established  in  1872. 
He  believes  in  the  old  school 
oi  "personal  journalism'*  and 
practices  it  regularly. 

Philip  Diehl,  treasurer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Timet  -  Star  com¬ 
memorated  his  40th  anniversary 
with  that  paper,  Lincoln's  Birth¬ 
day.  Nixson  Denton,  T-S 
sports  editor,  noted  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  giving  it  the  lead  in  his 
"Second  Thoughts"  column. 

Richard  Startzman,  business 
manager  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
(W.  Va.)  Register  was  appoint¬ 
ed  chairman,  finance  committee, 
Tri-State  Area  Council  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  secretary  and  a 
director  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well 
as  first  vicepresident  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club. 

Lawrence  Hasbrouck  has 
been  appointed  head  of  book 
advertising  sales  at  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Howard  Cook.  Hasbrouck, 
a  former  account  executive  at 
Calkins  &  Holden,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Herald  Tribune's 
book  advertising  from  1938  to 
1943.  For  three  years  be  was  in 
charge  of  book  advertising  for 
the  Chicago  Sun.  Cook  resigned 
after  15  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper  to  retire  to  his  farm  in 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

L.  Alven  Bennett,  formerly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
Richard  Goennel,  Look,  and 
Clifford  E.  Swenson,  Electrical 
Publications,  Inc.,  are  new  addi¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York  oflfice  to 
the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Magaxine  Group;  Wayne 
Beaudbttb,  Queen  Anne  Candy 
Co.,  in  Chicago,  and  Charles 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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an  inter^aith  board, 
it  has  won  acceptance 
in  over  too  dailies  In  less  than 

six  months.  Your  yotmg  readers  will  enjoy  the 
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When  United  Feature 
Syndicate  obtained 
exclusive  rights  to 
Dr.  Eduard  Benes'  forth¬ 
right  story,  little  did 
editors  realize  the  immi¬ 
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to  befall  his  country. 
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Rhodes,  Southern  Agriculturist, 
in  Detroit. 

Harry  Prugh,  personal  assis¬ 
tant  to  Arthur  T.  Gormley, 
business  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
business  manager.  At  the  same 
time  Gormley  announced  the 
promotion  of  Charles  Dewey 
from  business  othce  manager  to 
auditor.  Blaine  Decker,  who 
has  been  in  the  office  of  Carl 
KjOEster,  controller,  for  two  and 
and  a  half  years,  has  been 
named  assistant  controller. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Logan  Jenkins,  waterfront 
and  Federal  beat  reporter,  San 
Diego  (CaJf. )  Daily  Journal, 
has  resigned  to  become  editor 
of  the  Indio  (Calif.)  Date  Palm, 
a  weekly  recently  purchased  by 
his  brother,  Paul  Jenkins,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
Publishing  Co. 

Jim  Thompson,  author  of  the 
novels,  "Now  and  On  Earth” 
and  "Heed  the  Thunder.”  has 
resigned  as  a  general  asslgn- 
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ment  reporter,  San  Diego  Jour 
nal. 

J.  C.  Safley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 
has  been  reappointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph 
Vurgason  of  the 
C  alifornia 
N  e  w  s  p  apers' 
Assn,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  CNPA’s 
annual  editors’ 
conference  at 
Stanford  U  n  i  - 
versity,  June  18- 
19.  Safley  pre¬ 
sided  over  last 
year’s  confer- 
ence,  jointly 
Safley  s  p  o  n  sored  by 

the  Stanford  di¬ 
vision  of  Journalism. 

Beth  Scott,  formerly  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun 
society  staff,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Eileen  Jackson,  new 
society  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Journal.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  for  almost  19  years. 

Les  Goates,  veteran  sports 
editor  and  sports  writer  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  ed¬ 
itorial  writer,  and  is  doing  a 
signed  column  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  paper  entitled. 
^This  Is  It.” 

Joe  Shoquist,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  several  midwest- 
ern  newspapers,  has  joined  the 
sitafT  of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Statesman,  as  sports  editor. 

Ben  Baines,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  later  on  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  Radio  Station 
K’TSA,  San  Antonio. 

Hy  Plenn  of  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  formerly  on  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News,  has 
Joined  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  staff  of  the  News- 
and  Express. 

Roy  (Hap)  Grimes,  former 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  city  editor, 
and  later  Post  correspondent  at 
Austin,  has  returned  to  San  An¬ 
tonio  to  join  the  Express  staff. 

Hugh  V.  Haddock,  former  INS 
correspondent  at  Austin  and 
Dallas,  with  F.  M.  Allen.  Hous¬ 
ton  businessman,  has  launched 
the  Bay  Shore  Beacon,  a  tabloid 
weekly,  at  Rockport.  Tex. 

Jack  Winemiller  has  resigned 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Qourier-Times  to  take  a 

Iob  with  the  Dallas  bureau  of 
J.P..  as  radio  sports  editor. 

Charles  O.  Kilpatrick,  for 
merly  of  the  Nacogdoches 
(Tex.)  Daily  Sentinel,  has 

ioined  the '  news  staff  of  the 
'yler  ( Tex. )  Courier  -  Times. 
Leon  Norwood  has  resigned 
from  the  Courier-Times  news 
department  to  take  a  job  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Beaumont 
( Tex. )  Enterprise. 

H.  J.  Plenn  of  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  has  joined  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  reporting  staff 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press-News 

James  Hoagland.  veteran 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Dese¬ 
ret  News,  has  been  promoted  to 
financial  editor  of  his  paper.  He 
has  been  on  the  copy  desk. 


Lucille  Hendricks,  formerly 
with  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  and  then  for  three  years 
in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  is  now 
advertising  manager  of  Weis- 
field  and  (Goldberg,  Portland. 

John  N.  Reddin,  who  has  been 
on  the  state  desk  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis. )  Journal  since  his  re¬ 
turn  from  military  service,  has 
been  assigned  to  take  charge  of 
the  Journal’s  New  York  news 
bureau.  He  replaces  Robert 
Fleming,  who  has  been  on  the 
assignment  for  the  last  year  and 
is  now  back  with  the  city  staff 
in  Milwaukee,  following  the 
paper’s  custom  of  rotating  New 
York  bureau  managers. 

Miss  Mart  Linn  DeBeck, 
woman’s  page  reporter  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Eugene 
White,  senior  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  College  of  Law, 
have  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment. 

James  Floyd  (Pep)  Wilson, 
Cincinnati  Post  copyreader,  is 
a  father  for  the  third  time;  a 
boy. 

Edward  Welsh,  former  Clear¬ 
water  (Fla.)  Star  editor  and 
publisher,  is  the  new  editor  of 
the  Sweetwater  ( Tex. )  Reporter. 
An  Air  Force  pilot  in  World 
War  II,  Welsh  has  worked  on 
other  West  Texas  newspapers 
and  with  three  radio  stations. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  editor  of 
the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News,  is  honorary  chairman  of 
the  Kenosha  Centennial  Coun¬ 
cil,  named  to  formulate  local 
plans  for  participation  in  Wis¬ 
consin’s  100th  birthday  celebra¬ 
tion. 

Ed  Dantorth,  sports  editor. 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  has  been 
named  one  of  three  general 
chairmen  of  the  1948  Red  Cross 
campaign  in  Atlanta. 

Starr  Smith,  feature  writer 
and  political  reporter  for  the 


Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register, 
has  been  appointed  news  direc 
tor  of  the  paper’s  new  gtatioE 
WABB,  which  begins  operation 
in  the  spring.  A  veteran  radio 
newsman,  he  Joined  the  Press 
Register  from  WAPX,  Mont 
gomery,  where  he  covered  th« 
Alabama  Legislature. 

Dr.  Roy  K.  Marshall,  scieon 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bui 
letin,  has  been  awarded  the 
"Share  Your  Knowledge”  gold 
medal  award  of  the  Philadel 
phia  Club  of  Printing  Home 
Craftsmen.  He  is  director  of 
the  Fels  Planetarium  at  the  cele 
brated  Franklin  Institute  here 

Joseph  Schulhoff,  former  n 
dio  editor  of  the  defunct  Phile 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  hv 
been  named  copy  chief  at  the 
Levy  ad  agency  in  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Edgar  W.  Ray, 
managing  editor 
of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Timea, 
who  recently 
started  his 
fourth  term  as 
president  of  the 
Tampa  Urban 
League,  re 
ceived  the  social 
service  organi¬ 
zation’s  first  an¬ 
nual  award  "for 
outstanding  con-  {{gy 

structive  service 
to  the  cause  of  better  race  r6 
lations.” 

Franklin  Gregory,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record’s  rewrite 
battery  when  it  folded,  has 
joined  Allied  Syndicates  in  New 
York,  headed  by  Juua  Shaweu, 
formerly  of  the  Record  staff. 

Victor  Winkler  and  Pun 
Binzen,  formerly  with  U.P- 
have  Joined  the  editorial  stall 
of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  HeroU 
News. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Kent  State  Schedules 
19  Speakers  in  Course 


NINETEEN  of  the  nation's  news 

photographers  are  scheduled 
to  appear  on  the  program  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Short  Course 
in  News  Photography  at  Kent 
State  University.  March  2.1  26. 
reports  Jame.s  A.  Fosdick.  exec¬ 
utive  .secretary. 

Tho.se  speakers  due  to  be  on 
hand  are  G.  W.  Churchill.  Life: 
Caroli.ne  Valenta,  Houston 
<  Tex.  t  Post  photographer,  who 
covered  the  Texas  City  dis¬ 
aster;  Jess  Gorki.n.  managing 
editor  of  Parade;  Richard  L. 
Sar.no.  director  of  photography 
for  Hearst  Newspapers,  and 
Frank  Scherschel.  also  of  Life. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
H.  E.  Edgerton.  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who 
will  discuss  high-speed  strobo¬ 
scopic  light;  William  Ecken- 
BERG,  New  York  Times  staffer, 
and  Howard  Kany,  Associated 
Press  radio  and  television  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Joseph  Costa,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  photo  super¬ 
visor  of  the  New  York  Mirror's 
Sunday  magazine,  will  head  the 
program  and  direct  the  short 
course. 

Contest  awards  will  be  pre 
sented  in  spot  news,  sports,  fea¬ 
ture  and  color  transparency 
classes,  and  a  cup  will  be  given 
for  the  best  15-picture  exhibit 
by  a  newspaper  or  picture  syn¬ 
dicate.  There  will  also  be  a 
citation  for  the  top  picture  of 
the  year. 

The  Detroit  Times  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  trophy  for  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  picture. 

Enrollment  for  the  course  will 
be  limited  to  225  full-time  lens- 
men  and  25  Kent  State  photog¬ 
raphy-journalism  students.  Last 
year’s  course  drew  500  camera¬ 
men  from  40  states  and  Canada, 
and  included  representatives 
from  150  newspapers  and  other 
publications. 

The  1948  advisory  council  in¬ 
cludes  Costa,  Eckenberg,  Gor¬ 
don,  Kuster  (Columbus,  Ohio 
Dispatch ) ;  Sarno,  Scherschel, 
Vernon  Cady  (Cleveland,  Ohio 
Plain  Dealer)  and  Herbert 
Walker,  of  Acme  Newspictures. 

Swan  Song 

EVERY  news  photographer  on 

assignment  has  to  watch  two 
things:  the  subject  matter  and 
his  personal  effects,  such  as  ex¬ 
tra  equipment  and  hat  and  coat. 

Failure  to  do  so  may  mean 
getting  the  pictures  you  came 
for,  but  going  home  hatless  and 
coatless. 

Ask  Roy  Swan,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  photographer. 
He’ll  agree  this  is  right,  and 
he’ll  also  agree  that  he  was 
mighty  lucky. 

While  covering  a  recent  event 
in  a  Minneapolis  hotel,  he 
placed  his  hat  and  coat  on  a 
nearby  chair.  Several  fast 
clicks  later,  he  turned  around 
for  them,  only  to  find  that  some¬ 
one  else  had  been  there  first. 


He  muttered  the  usual  things 
a  guy  in  his  predicament  mut¬ 
ters,  and  apparently  the  echo  of 
his  expletives  reached  the  hotel 
manager,  for  the  manager  in¬ 
vited  him  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
complete  new  outfit. 

"Just  charge  it  to  the  hotel," 
he  told  Swan. 

PPANY  Exhibition 

THE  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  will  conduct  the 
twelfth  annual  edition  of  its  ex¬ 
hibition  of  outstanding  news 
photos  at  the  Veterans  Center. 
500  Park  Ave.,  from  March  20 
to  April  18. 

This  year’s  show  will  be  se 
lected  from  573  entries  submit¬ 
ted  by  cameramen  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  press 
services  and  will  include  news, 
feature,  sports,  pictoral.  por¬ 
trait,  magic  eye  and  color  shots. 

The  exhibition  wiil  offer  an 
unusual  series  of  atom  bomb 
pictures.  The  scenes  made  by 
three  of  the  association’s  pho 
tographers  will  consist  of  a  se¬ 
quence  of  events  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  bomb’s  detonation 
to  its  final  disintegration. 

Newsreel,  camera,  photo  and 
sports  editors  will  be  on  hand 
to  select  the  prize-winning  shots 
in  each  of  the  classes. 

Shutter  Shorts 

GARDNER  CAMPBELL,  man 

aging  editor  of  the  Wakefield 
(Mass.)  Daily  Item,  recently 
placed  two  of  his  Kodachromes 
in  the  Tileston  &  Hollingsworth 
Paper  Co.  calendar  competition. 
The  calendar  was  judged  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Boston  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  with 
his  entries  earning  two  of  the 
five  highest  ratings.  His  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  used  frequently 
in  New  Hampshire  state  pub¬ 
licity  publications. 

Roger  Terhune,  Passaic  (N. 
J. )  Herald-News  staffer,  has 
been  awarded  a  blue  ribbon  and 
sectional  honors  by  the  Miami 
Press  Photographers  Association 
for  his  shot,  “So  Near,  Yet  So 


Far,’’  which  depicted  the  heroic 
efforts  made  to  rescue  three  boys 
from  drowning. 

A  little  thing  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  which  he 
was  the  victim  (fractured  collar 
bone)  didn't  faze  Don  Swenson, 
photographer  for  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  Republican-Herald.  On 
his  way  to  cover  a  Sunday  ski 
tournament.  Swenson  turned 
turtle  in  his  car.  Before  he 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  he 
got  a  shot  of  the  car.  He  was  in 
five  plane  crashes  during  his 
years  in  the  Air  Corps. 

■ 

19  Press  Executives 
Fly  to  South  Africa 

Nineteen  American  newspa 
per  executives  flew  to  Johannes 
burg.  South  Africa,  this  week 
aboard  the  Clipper  Southern 
Cross,  inaugurating  the  first  di¬ 
rect  service  by  Pan  American 
Airways  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Africa. 

Those  on  the  six  day  tour  are: 
Hugh  Baillie,  United  Press; 
Thomas  Beck,  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co.;  Erwin  Canham. 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  John 
D.  Ewing,  Time  Publishing  Co.; 
Lee  Hills,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
Roy  Howard,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers;  Norman  Chandler. 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times: 
Palmer  Hoyt.  Denver  ( Colo. ) 
Post;  Phillip  L.  Jackson,  Port 
land  ( Ore. )  Journal;  H.  G. 
Kern.  Boston  (Mass.)  Record 
and  American;  James  Linen, 
Time;  Charles  B.  McCabe,  New 
York  Daily  Mirror;  Malcolm 
Muir,  Newsweek:  Francis  S. 
Murphy,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  Ralph  Nicholson,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item;  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun; 
Col.  Robert  Reed,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star;  James  G.  Stahlman. 
Nashville  ('Tenn. )  Banner,  and 
John  Wheeler.  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

■ 

Changes  in  San  Bruno 

San  Bruno,  Calif. — The  San 
Bruno  Herald  has  added  a  week¬ 
ly  comic  tabloid  of  eight  pages 
and  has  raised  its  price  from 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  month, 
with  Little  Merchant  plan  of 
distribution.  Insurance  policies 
are  being  given  to  carriers. 
Walter  J.  Gilgert  and  Albert  D. 
Nelson,  co-publishers,  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  boost  in  advertising 
rates.  The  paper  became  a  daily 
in  October,  1946. 
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Evjue  Names 
Stephenson  as 
Executive  Ed. 

Madison,  Wis. — George  R.  Ste 
phensoH.  city  editor  of  the 
Capital  Times  since  1928,  has 
been  appointed  executive  edi 
tor,  according  to  an  announce 
ment  by  Wil.iam  T.  Evjue,  ed 
itor  and  publisher. 

Stephenson,  who  was  also 
elect^  vicepresident  of  Capital 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  will  re 
lieve  Evjue  of  some  of  his  ad 
ministrative  duties  as  president 
of  the  Times  and  the  Badger 
Broadcasting  Co.,  operator  of 
WIBA. 

"I  want  to  be  free  to  devote 
more  time  to  broader  aspects  of 
the  Capital  Times  editorial  poli 
cies,"  Evjue  stated.  "I  sm  still 
essential. y  a  newspaperman  and 
in  late  years  I  have  found  that 
the  pressure  of  the  day  today 
administrative  detail  has  pre 
vented  me  from  giving  as  much 
time  to  newspaper  policy  as  1 
should  like." 

Evjue.  who  founded  the  Cap 
ital  Times  30  years  ago,  pointed 
out  he  is  65  years  old  and  be 
lieves  more  responsibility 
should  be  turned  over  to  young 
er  men. 

Stephenson  began  working  at 
the  Times  while  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  University  of  Wisconsin. 

At  the  annual  directors  meet 
ing  other  officers  elected  were 
Harry  D.  Sage,  secretary;  E.  G. 
Lockwood,  treasurer. 
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**CRASHtNG  THE  NEtf'S**  by  H.  Ernest  King  of  the  Utica.  N.  Y.  Observer*  Dispatch. 
Made  with  ^pccd  Graphic  in  1/tOO  sec.  at  f/8.  Honor  Awards  1947  Graflex  Contest. 


SPIED  GRAPHK! 


Although  this  agile  fawn  made  good  its  escape,  its 
swiftness  was  more  than  matched  by  the  nimhle- 
ness  of  the  photographer,  who  was  “there”  with  a 
Speed  GRAPHIC. 

It’s  the  same  story  with  news  men  who  live  by  the 
camera  —“the  Speed  Graphic  can’t  be  beat !  ”  And 
the  new  Pacemaker  Speed  GRAPHIC  is  the  last 
word  in  precision,  versatility,  honest  value. 


The  new  Pacemaker  Speed 
GRAPHICS  have  twenty-three  im¬ 
portant  new  features  that  make 
spot-news  picture-taking  easier... 
features  that  make  the  camera 
more  convenient  to  operate.  To 
mention  two:  new  body  release  for 
either  front  or  back  shutter;  new 
simplified  focal-plane 
shutter  speed  selector. 


GRAFLEX 


Viestern  Division  Office,  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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May  Elected 
President  of 
Oregon  Group 

Eugene,  Ore.— Walter  W.  R. 
May,  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
City  Enterprise,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at 
the  Oregon  Press  Conference 
here  Feb.  20  and  21.  May  suc¬ 
ceeds  R.  B.  Swenson  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ore. 

Carl  Webb,  ONPA  field  man¬ 
ager,  was  elected  secretary,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Turnbull,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Oregon 
journalism  school,  who  retired 
after  serving  28  years. 

More  than  300  editors  and 
publishers  heard  Harold  E.  Stas 
sen,  presidential  hopeful,  praise 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  on  the 
whole  as  being  “beneficial”  to 
industrial  peace,  but  criticiz^ 
that  part  of  the  act  which  “re¬ 
stricts  unions  in  their  political 
activity.” 

He  asked  the  editors,  as 
“guardians  of  press  freedom," 
to  defend  the  “fundamental 
rights  of  all  American  citizens 
and  fight  that  part  of  the  act 
which  infringes  on  freedom  of 
expression.” 

Foreign  Editor  Charles  Grat 
ke  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  an  alumnus  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  highlighted  one  session 
with  a  talk  on  “Covering  This 
Foreign  World.” 

Sees  Better  Reporting 

He  declared  there  has  been 
much  improvement  in  interpre¬ 
tative  reporting  of  foreign  news 
in  the  last  15  years,  but  said 
the  “deeper  problems  of  for¬ 
eign  news  interpretation  is  lo¬ 
cal”  and  depends  on  what  “you 
newspaper  editors  will  print.” 

"Feeling  on  affairs  abroad  de¬ 
pends  on  what  you  do  with 
your  reports  in  your  papers,”  he 
said. 

America  is  now  getting  a  rea¬ 
sonable  flow  of  correct  informa¬ 
tion  from  Russia,  said  Gratke. 
and  this  is  a  result  of  hard 
working  American  newsmen 
penetrating  the  curtain  of  cen 
sorship. 

“Many  countries  in  Europe 
have  discovered  the  technique 
of  being  friendly,”  he  explained. 
“Some  of  them  are  catching  on 
to  the  importance  of  such  things 
as  briefing  of  correspondents 
and  holding  press  conferences.” 

In  an  interview.  Gratke  told 
of  some  of  his  experiences  as  a 
foreign  correspondent.  He  said 
“climbing  up  a  German  light 
pole,  telephoning  coded  mes¬ 
sages  under  the  noses  of  cen¬ 
sors,  and  getting  out  informa¬ 
tion  from  so-called  ‘curtained’ 
countries,  are  all  a  part  of  a 
correspondent’s  day.” 

William  M.  Tugman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Eugene  Reg¬ 
ister  Guard,  talked  on  “Accred¬ 
itation  of  Journalism  Schools.” 
He  served  recently  on  a  visita¬ 
tion  committee  for  journalism 
school  surveys  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism.  He 
told  the  editors  the  council  has 
selected  only  48  schools  giving 
journalism  courses  as  worthy  of 
consideration  for  accreditation. 


PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  32 


Clary  Thompson,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Winston  -  Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
and  city  editor  of  the  Sanford 
( N.  C.  t  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  consultant  to 
the  public  information  officer  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  in 
Washington. 

Annie  Lee  Singletary,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel  for  seven 
years,  has  resigned  to  become 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Baptist  Hospital  in 
Winston-Salem.  She  is  being 
succeeded  on  the  city  staff  by 
Frank  B.  Hanes,  of  the  tele 
graph  desk. 

David  Starr  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  to  rejoin  the  Jamaica 
(N.  Y. )  Long  Island  Daily  Press 
where  he  was  formerly  makeup 
editor. 

Philip  Curran  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
( N.  Y. )  Argus.  He  formerly 
served  as  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
and  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Sun. 

Stanley  G.  Matthews,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  for  two 
years  while  attending  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  has 
resigned  to  become  church  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Montreal  (Que. ) 
Star,  Mar.  5.  Formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Montreal  Gazette 
and  Star,  he  plans  to  get  his 
divinity  degree  at  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Theological  Seminary  in 
Montreal. 

Morrie  Kurlansky,  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
sports  desk,  has  resigned  as  of 
May,  to  edit  harness  racing  pro¬ 
grams  for  Jack  Keyes  Programs, 
Inc. 

Robert  Palmer,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  his  hometown  paper,  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  as  a  cub  reporter. 

George  Spargo,  who  has 
worked  on  papers  in  Benning 
ton,  Vt.,  Cleremont.  N.  H.;  Al¬ 
bany,  Utica.  Binghamton.  Syra¬ 
cuse.  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Camden,  N.  J..  has  joined  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
copy  desk. 

May  Lamberton  Becker,  edi¬ 
torial  department,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  receive 
the  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner 
award  given  annually  to  a 
woman  writer  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  world  of 
books. 


All  Over  the  Country 

Newspapers  are  enjoying  quick  re¬ 
sults  in  buying  and  sellinft  with 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified 
Ads.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BKyant  B-.TOfi2 


Paul  G.  Howard,  reporter 
and  radio  newscaster  for  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y. )  Knickerbocker 
News,  and  Leonard  Davis,  re- 
cent.y  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Schenectady  ( N.  Y. ) 
Gazette,  have  been  named  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  direct  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  WXKW,  in  Albany. 

Clyde  A.  Farnsworth,  Scripps 
Howard  Far  Eastern  correspond¬ 
ent.  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Foreign  Correspondents’ 
Club  of  China. 

S.  Leonard  Tilley,  formerly 
with  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire  and  Globe  and  Mail,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Halifax  (N.  S. )  Daily  Star. 
Berton  E.  Robinson  continues  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Halifax 
Chronicle  and  Star. 

Steven  David,  with  AP  at  San 
Francisco  for  the  past  few 
years,  has  joined  the  New  Delhi, 
India  AP  bureau. 

James  Patrick  McDonald, 
formerly  copywriter  with  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers  Publishing  Co., 
has  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Ex 
press  Co.  McDonald  had  worked 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American 
and  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 

William  C.  Saltzman  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Bangor  ( Me. ) 
Daily  Commercial  to  join  the 
AP  bureau  in  Portland. 

Abel  Vineberg,  Parliamentary 
correspondent,  Montreal  Gaz¬ 
ette,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Quebec  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery,  in  succession  to 
Maurier  Bernier,  formerly  with 
Quebec  L’Evenement -Journal, 
and  now  political  correspondent, 
Montreal  Matin. 

■ 

225  in  Ski  School 

Boise  —  The  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
10-week  ski  school  for  young¬ 
sters  up  to  and  including  those 
of  high  school  age,  and  has  225 
enrolled. 


SM ATCO 

CURVED  ROUTER 


Uterabne  md  prices  m  re^mesU 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  W.  42«a  St.  N«wTorkl8.N.T. 
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Temple  University 
Honors  Annenberg 

Philadelphia  —  Temple  Uni 
versity  has  given  its  annual  Rus 
sell  H.  Connell  Award,  named 
in  honor  of  the  school's  founder 
to  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel 
phia  Inquirer,  for  "his  philan 
thropic  endeavors”  in  behalf  of 
education. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  presi 
dent,  said  Annenberg  was  being 
recognized  "because  his  philan 
thropic  endeavors  are  too  num 
erous  to  review,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  established  the 
M.  L.  Annenberg  Foundation  in 
memory  of  his  father,  which  in 
recent  years  has  set  up  scholar 
ships  for  worthy  young  men  and 
women  at  both  ’Temple  Univer 
sity  and  the  University  of  Penn 
sylvania.” 

He  has  also  made  it  possible 
for  Temple  to  have  radio  studios 
and  radio  workshops. 

■ 

J.  H.  Jessup  Returns 
To  Newspaper  Work 

Shelton,  Wash. — John  H.  Jes 
sup,  for  more  than  25  years 
one  of  the  owner-family  of  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Newt 
Searchlight  and  its  wartime  ed 
itor  and  publisher,  has  become 
business  manager  of  the  weekly 
Shelton-Mason  County  Journal. 
owned  by  his  brother,  Wilford 

Jessup  retired  from  the  news 
paper  business  when  the  News 
Searchlight  was  sold  and 
merged  with  the  Bremerton 
Sun  in  May,  1945. 


LOUISIANA 

MARKET 


Located  In  the  center  of  the 
world's  largest  gas  fields  and 
the  newest  oil  developments  In 
the  Southwest. 

Your  message  In  the  advertising 
columns  of  Monroe’s  only  dally 
newspapers 

Monroe  News>Star 
Monroe  Morning  World 

will  tap  this  rich  field  with 
outstanding  results. 

Monroe  News-Star 
Monroe  Morning  World 

Monroe,  La. 

Nationel  Rep.  The  Branham  Cs, 
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EDI 


“New  England  has  always 


P 


been  a 


SON — I  know,  Dad,  but  we’ve  come  a  long  way  —  even 
since  just  before  the  war. 

DAD  —  Why  we  had  a  pretty  good  income  picture  in  1939.  Heck, 
we’ve  always  had  highly  skilled,  highly  paid  labor. 

SON — Maybe  so,  but  since  the  war,  increases  in  every  New 
England  State  have  gone  up  from  90-odd  to  almost  125%. 

DAD  —  Glad  to  hear  it.  But  what  about  sales? 

SO  N — State  by  State,  sales  have  kept  right  in  step  with  income 
growth.  And  population,  too,  has  been  growing  healthfully. 

DAD — Do  all  these  people  have  jobs? 

SON  —  You  know  darn  well  they  do.  Manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment,  for  example,  is  up  25  to  50%  in  every  State 
and  major  industrial  city.  Why,  you  can’t  beat 
New  England  as  a  market. 

DAD  —  That’s  what  I’ve  been  trying  to  say. 


New  England 
. . .  going  great 


in 


Self  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M). 

I  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 

I  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santi- 
nal  (E),  Manchattar  Union  Laadar 
(MAE) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa 
Prast  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS  —  Athol  Daily 
Naws  (E),  Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Gioba  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S), 
Boston  Racord  A  Amarican  (MAE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyan- 
nis  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar- 
hill  Gaiatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eaqla- 
Tribuna  MAE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badford  Scnday  Standard- 
Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 


(E),  Pittsfiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E), 
Taunton  Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  ( E) ,  Worcastar  Talagram  and 
Evaning  Gazatta  (MAE),  Vyorcastar 
Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timas 
(E),  Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay 
Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M), 
Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woon- 
sockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Post 
(S),  Bridgaport  Post-Talagram 
(MAE),  Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Journal  (E),  Marldan 
Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin  and 
Racord  (MAE),  Watarbury  Rapub- 
lican  A  Amarican  (MAE),  Watar¬ 
bury  Rapublican  (EAS). 
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CIRCULATION 

Oregon  Journal  Has 
Sound  Carrier  Plan 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CARRIER  recognition,  in  the 

form  of  merit  awards  and 
special  promotion  to  parents,  is 
fast  becoming  an  essential  part 
of  every  well  rounded  carrier 
program,  indicating  that  news¬ 
papers  feel  they  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  their  young  salesmen 
other  than  a  reasonable  profit. 

Typical  example  is  that  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  which 
has  1,313  carriers  delivering  the 
paper  in  that  city.  Thirty  dis¬ 
trict  managers  supervise  the 
boys  out  of  54  substations.  Five 
supervisors  are  responsible  for 
production  by  district  managers. 

Well  Trained  Staff 

Every  district  manager  with 
the  Journal  was  formerly  a 
carrier-salesman  and  each  su¬ 
pervisor  has  been  elevated  from 
district  manager,  according  to 
Anton  F,  Peterson,  circulation 
manager.  Working  directly  un¬ 
der  Peterson  is  E.  J.  Railton, 
city  circulation  manager. 

The  Journal  has  developed  a 
well-rounded  carrier  program, 
cooperating  with  parents,  youth 
organizations,  churches  and 
schools.  Portland  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  allow  points  to 
scouts  for  carrier  work. 

When  a  boy  indicates  a  desire 
to  become  a  Journal  carrier,  he 
and  his  parents  are  interviewed 
by  a  district  manager.  After 
acceptance,  a  letter  is  sent  to 
his  parents,  with  a  carrier-sales¬ 
man  booklet  enclosed.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  carrying  the  slogan,  “Busy 
Boys  Are  Better  Boys,”  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  duties  and 
advantages  of  a  carrier  sales¬ 
man. 

Offers  Merit  Certificate 

Latest  incentive  to  carriers, 
aside  from  periodical  contests 
with  trips  and  merchandise 
awards  as  prizes,  is  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Merit,  awarded  to  boys 
completing  12  months  of  good 
service.  Last  year.  48  boys  re¬ 
ceived  such  awards. 

The  Journal  has  purchased  an 
Illustrovox.  showing  the  film 
prepared  by  ICIVSA  on  route 
management  to  boys  at  district 
sales  meetings.  Plans  are  in 
progress  to  make  such  a  film 
with  sound  track,  using  Journal 
carriers  and  adapting  the  story 
to  the  local  situation. 

When  the  Journal  moves  into 
its  new  home  this  spring,  there 
will  be  an  auditorium  avail¬ 
able  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Illustrovox  and  the 
Journal's  own  film  will  be  an 
int^pl  part  of  preliminary 
training  of  new  carrier  sales- 
m.en. 

Similarly,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  has  a  new  method 
of  effecting  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  Bee  and  the  car¬ 
riers’  parents.  Three  separate 
mailing  pieces,  each  signed  by 
V.  P.  Willett,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  are  designed  to  attract  and 
hold  parent  interest  in  their 
son’s  progress  as  a  carrier. 


The  first.  “There's  A  New 
Business  Man  In  Your  Home,” 
goes  to  parents  as  soon  as  a  boy 
takes  over  a  route.  To  personal¬ 
ize  it,  the  folder  carries  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  boy.  The  second, 
"New  Honors  For  Your  Boy," 
goes  to  parents  after  their  son 
qualifies  for  the  Bee  Carrier 
Honor  Club.  The  third,  “That 
Boy  of  Yours  Is  Going  Places," 
is  mailed  when  the  carrier  qual¬ 
ifies  for  the  Star  Honor  Club, 
having  doubled  his  achievement 
record. 

Worth  repeating  also  are 
highlights  of  a  recent  talk  by 
J.  G.  Ward,  Charlotte  ( N.  C. ) 
Observer  circulation  director, 
before  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Association  meeting.  “Next  to 
homes  and  schools.”  he  said, 
“newspapers  are  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  dealers  in  a  precious  raw- 
material — boys.” 

Calls  It  Civic  Duty 

Ward  contends  such  an  obli¬ 
gation  extends  beyond  a  part¬ 
nership  in  selling  and  deliver¬ 
ing  newspapers.  He  calls  it  the 
civic  duty  of  a  newspaper,  and 
believes  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  should  become  keenly  and 
helpfully  interested  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  problems,  aspirations 
and  opportunities  of  every  news- 
paperboy. 

Stereotyped  or  “cut  and 
dried”  measures  won't  fill  the 
bill.  Ward  asserted.  “It  is  not 
enough  to  publicize  that  a  boy 
learns  the  value  of  thrift  as  a 
seller  of  newspapers,”  he  said. 
“Beyond  establishing  this  as  a 
fact,  you  should  create  for  all 
your  newspaperboys  the  same 
atmosphere  you  would  want 
your  own  son  to  mingle  in.” 

Newest  carrier  manual  to 
come  to  our  attention  is  that 
of  the  Rock  Island  ( Ill. )  Argus. 
The  booklet  is  given  to  each 
new  boy  who  starts  on  an  Argus 
route.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  carrier-salesman's  merit 
awards  and  the  Argus  business 
training  certificate  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  retiring  carrier 
who  has  had  an  excellent  route 
record  more  than  six  months. 

Central  States  Program 

PANEL  discussions  will  form 

the  backbone  of  the  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers' 
meeting  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 
Chicago,  March  8-9,  preceded 
by  an  “open  house”  on  Sunday 
evening,  March  7. 

Vicepresident  Willard  Hors- 
man,  Bloomington  ( Ill. )  Panto¬ 
graph,  has  arranged  a  program 
covering  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  management  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  through  panel  discus¬ 
sion.  President  Elmer  H. 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  will  preside. 

Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post,  chairman  of  the 
ICMA  Labor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  will  speak  on  “How  the 


laft-Hartley  Law  Can  Affect 
New  Contracts  With  Mailers 
and  Teamsters.”  Frank  Collins, 
retired  Areola,  Ill.  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  will  be  the 
Monday  luncheon  speaker,  giv¬ 
ing  his  version  of  "The  Country 
Editor.” 


Raise  Subscription  Rates 
SUBSCRIPTION  price  by  car 
rier  of  the  Roanoke  (Va. ) 
Times,  weekday  and  Sunday, 
and  the  Roanoke  World-News 
with  the  Sunday  Times,  has 
been  raised  from  30  to  35  cents 
a  week.  The  present  rate  of  25 
cents  weekly  for  the  weekday 
issue  of  either  paper  remains 
unchanged.  The  Sunday  Times’ 
newsstand  price  was  increased 
from  10  to  12  cents  a  copy. 

The  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat 
Herald  has  announced  new  sub¬ 
scription  rates:  by  carrier,  80 
cents  a  month,  or  $9.60  a  year; 
by  motor  route,  90  cents  month 
ly.  $10.80  a  year;  by  mail,  $6 
annually  within  the  state,  $7  a 
year  outside  the  state. 


Safe  Drivers  Awarded 

SAFETY  awards  to  129  Chicago 

Daily  News  delivery  truck 
drivers  who  had  no  accidents 
in  1947,  were  presented  by  John 
S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher, 
at  the  seventh  annual  circula¬ 
tion  department  dinner.  Each 
driver  received  a  table  radio. 

A  total  of  1,900,000  accident- 
free  miles  were  driven  in  1947 
by  the  group,  Arthur  E.  HaL. 
circulation  manager,  pointed 
out  Twelve  of  the  drivers 
have  had  perfect  records  for 
eight  years — as  long  as  tabula¬ 
tions  have  been  kept.  Ten  have 
had  no  accidents  in  seven  years. 


Bull  Story  That  Sells 

MIKE  MOYER.  LaPorte  (Ind.) 

Herald-Argus,  has  come  up 
with  a  different  type  of  mail 
promotion  piece.  He  heads  a 
circular  with  a  large  picture 
of  a  bull.  Under  the  bull's  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  explanation:  “We 
don't  have  any  bull  for  sale — 
just  a  gol  darn  good  newspa¬ 
per.”  Then  comes  the  offer  of 
10  weeks  for  $1.00. 


Carrier  Notes 

MORE  than  2,300  carriers  and 
their  parents  attended  the 
third  annual  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  Carriers'  Jamboree  at 


T 


Aluminum 
MOTOR  ROUTE 


For  Immediate  Delivery 


N.B.A.  offers  better  quality, 
prices  and  service  on  motor 
route  tubes,  carrier  bags, 
aprons,  tags,  collection  books, 
binders.  Also  promotion  ads 
and  idea  services.  Get  quota¬ 
tions  on  the  items  you  require. 


N.  B.  A. 


the  Milwaukee  Auditorium 
The  show  included  eight  circus 
acts,  quiz  program  and  concert 
Special  feature  of  the  evening 
was  presentation  of  a  watch  to 
William  Brower,  14-year-ol<i 
Journal  carrier,  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  one-year-old  child 
while  making  collections  on  his 
paper  route.  He  revived  the 
child  by  artificial  respiration. 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily 
Gazette  was  host  to  75  city  car¬ 
riers  at  the  annual  Gazette 
Carriers  and  Helpers  dinner. 

A  recently-conducted  carrier 
circulation  drive  netted 
Gary  ( Ind. )  Post-Tribune  more 
than  1,000  new  subscribers,  who 
were  offered  a  premium  of  an 
accident  insurance  policy.  A 
point  and  quota  system  was 
used  so  carriers  with  routes  of 
nearly  100%  subscribers  couW 
participate  on  an  equal  basis 
with  those  who  had  new  terri¬ 
tory  to  develop. 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
has  announced  a  statewide  trip 
contest  to  its  carriers,  offering 
150  trips  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  first  20  winners  will  go  by 
plane.  An  increase  of  30  on  a 
daily  route  qualifies  a  carrier 
for  the  trip,  or  by  securing  120 
points  in  connection  with  the 
paper’s  magazine  offer. 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Batavia 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  News  volun. 
teered  to  make  the  rounds  of 
their  routes  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  29  to  solicit  contributions 
from  their  customers  for  the 
March  of  Dimes  fund.  Although 
the  temperature  was  below  zero, 
the  boys  turned  out  100%  and 
their  efforts  netted  $926.38  to 
help  the  fight  against  polio. 

A  three  day  vacation  trip  to 
Chicago  by  streamline  train 
and  to  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
by  steamship  has  already  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  100  Cedar 
Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette  carriers, 
who  have  signed  up  for  the 
trip  next  August.  Total  cost  to 
the  carrier  is  $32.50.  The  plan 
permits  the  boy  to  save  $1.K 
for  26  weeks  to  pay  for  his 
trip,  plus  staying  on  his  route, 
giving  good  service,  paying  his 
bill  promptly  and  hustling  for 
new  customers. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  has  announced  a  new 
savings  stamp  plan  for  carriers. 
Instead  of  the  boy  saving  25 
cents  a  week  for  60  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  Times  added  the  dif- 


(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Changes  in  Provo 
SO;X)N  ATKINSON  has  re¬ 
signed  as  city  circulation 
manager  of  Provo  (Utah)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Richard  Bigelow  has 
joined  the  staff  as  a  district 
manager. 

Fund  for  Vendors 

TORONTO — More  than  $10,000 
was  realized  for  the  Toronto 
Newsboys’  Welfare  Fund  from 
presentation  of  its  fifth  annual 
boxing  show.  The  Fund  takes 
care  of  the  needs  of  street  ven¬ 
dors  in  Toronto,  and  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  the  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  two  representatives 
of  the  vendors.  Chairman  of 
me  Fund  and  of  the  Show  is 
K.  A.  McMillan,  Toronto  Star, 
Forrest  representing 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  and  Frank 
D.  Taylor  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  fund  provides  free  med¬ 
ical  coverage  for  street  ven¬ 
dors,  clothing  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  their  helpers,  grants  of 
cash  in  emergency  cases  of  dis- 
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ference  and  bought  the  bond, 
the  streamlined  plan  is  based 
on  50  cents  a  week  for  30  weeks. 

As  before,  boys  may  carry  two 
books  during  the  period,  but 
two  ($100  a  week)  is  the 
maximum. 

A  carrier  “Marathon  Race”  is 
being  staged  by  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times  with  radios  and 
jackets  as  prizes.  Three  starts 
a  week  are  required  to  stay  in 
the  race.  The  contest  runs  in 
each  district  until  there  is  only 
one  carrier  left. 

Seven  Brantford  ( Ont. )  Ex¬ 
positor  carriers  recently  re 
ceived  silver  pocket  watches  for 
perfect  service  records  in  1947 
at  a  "Year  End  Turkey  Dinner 
Party”  at  which  115  city  carriers 
were  guests  of  the  newspaper. 

New  Carrier  Paper 
•the  young  PLAINSMAN”  is 
toe  name  of  the  new  carrier 
paper  published  monthly  by  the 
Huron  (S.  D. )  Huronite  and 
Doily  Plainsman.  J.  Richard 
Irvin,  circulation  manager,  de¬ 
sires  to  build  up  an  exchange 
with  other  carrier  publications. 

Aid  Polio  Fund  Drive 
CARRIERS  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  are  especially 
polio  fund-minded.  The  450  car¬ 
riers  collected  a  grand  total  of 
$7,522.80  in  the  March  of  Dimes 
campaign.  In  addition,  the  car¬ 
rier  organization  contributed 
$554.50  from  proceeds  of  its 
Polio  Benefit  softball  game 
staged  last  summer.  Total  con¬ 
tribution  as  a  result  of  carrier 
efforts  amounted  to  $8,077.30, 
approximately  one-third  of  total 
received  by  Rockford  March  of 
Dimes  Committee. 

Carrier  Training  Booklets 
LOOSE-LEAF  type  of  carrier 
training  booklets  have  been 
prepared  by  two  Midwest  circu¬ 
lators.  R.  B.  Faux,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times,  and  M.  E.  Fisher, 

Minneapolis  ( Minn. )  Star  and 
Tribune.  Both  report  this  style 
of  carrier  manual  is  especially 
helpful  to  district  managers  in 
training  new  carriers. 

Central  Staters  Up  Rates 
MORE  than  70  Central  States 
dailies  have  raised  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices,  either  by  carrier 
or  mail,  or  both,  according  to  a 
roundup  on  rate  changes  in  the 
February  bulletin  of  CSCMA. 

Rock  Island  Price  Hike 
THE  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus, 
raised  its  circulation  rates, 
effective  Feb.  16,  as  follows: 

By  carrier  in  retail  trading  and 
ill  other  zones  from  20  to  25 
cents  weekly;  from  $10.40  to  $13 
annually.  By  mail  in  Illinois 
ind  Iowa,  from  $1.00  to  $1.25 
monthly  and  from  $7  to  $9  an¬ 
nually.  In  other  states  and  by 
motor  route,  from  $1.10  to  $1.25 
monthly  and  from  $10  to  $12.50 
annually.  Wholesale  rate  to  car¬ 
ders  in  retail  zone  was  raised 
from  2  5/12  to  3  cents  per  copy 
and  for  all  other  zones  from 
8  1/12  to  2  2/3  cents  per  copy. 
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tress,  a  small  superannuation 
allowance  for  veterans  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  age,  free  vacations  for 
vendors  in  need  of  same,  and 
some  educational  and  cultural 
benefits.  The  capital  assets  of  the 
fund  stand  in  excess  of  $35,000. 

Sub  Prices  Raised 
PORTLAND,  Ore. — The  Journal 
and  Oregonian  have  increased 
the  subscription  price  25c  a 
month,  bringing  the  price  of 
home  delivered  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  to  $1.75  a  month.  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  remain  15c  a 
copy,  60c  by  the  month  home 
delivered. 

Ex-Carrier  Travels  Route 
BARBEE  DURHAM,  former 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  carrier, 
now  university  chemist,  recently 
re-traveled  his  Journal  paper 
route  that  had  provided  him 
and  his  two  sisters  an  educa¬ 
tion.  Durham  found  few  of  his 
old  customers  still  living  on  the 
route  he  covered  17  years  ago. 
He  did,  however,  write  a  letter 
to  the  Journal  in  which  he  at¬ 


tributed  his  ability  to  gain  a 
high  school  and  college  educa¬ 
tion  to  business  metho<&  learned 
as  a  carrier.  He  told  how  he 
had  saved  up  $1,300. 

Varied  Program  Offered 
LOS  ANGELES  —  Business 

training  and  play  are  mixed 
to  a  top  measure  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner’s  program 
for  its  newspaperboys.  Activi¬ 
ties  for  the  2,000  boys,  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  Circulation  Manager 
John  M.  Black,  range  from 
sports  to  vacation  trips. 

There  are  50  teams  in  the 
Examiner's  Softball  league. 
Trips  of  various  length  are  on 
a  year-around  basis  and  a  spec¬ 
ial  program  gives  meritorious 
carriers  free  admissions  to  all 
types  of  professional  sports. 

An  educational  plan  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Dick  Lambert  enables 
newspaperboys  to  visit  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  they  plan  their 
life  work.  Larger  groups  are 
taken  to  civic  events,  concerts, 
premieres,  and  to  visit  military 
installations. 


We  putted  the 
W££D  WORDS 

out  of  our 
Annuat  Reports 


Several  years  ago  we  decided  to  get 
rid  of  the  verbal  undergrowth  that 
made  our  annual  reports  slow  read¬ 
ing  for  many  policyholders. 

Now  we  tell  our  financial  story 
in  narrative  style  and  in  plain 
language  that  policyholders  can 
understand.  What’s  more,  we  tell  it 
quickly  and  concisely,  and  the  re¬ 
port  is  supplemented  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  operations  that  is  presented 
in  a  unique  form  and  tells  clearly 
the  way  a  life  insurance  company 
actually  operates.  We  uprooted 
doubletalk  like  “Insurance  and 
annuity  income  from  insurance 
premiums  and  considerations  for 
annuities”  .  .  .  and  sticky  technical 
verbiage  such  as  “From  reserve  on 


supplementary  contracts — life  con¬ 
tingency  (on  deathof  beneficiaries).” 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  our 
policyholders  appreciate  our  efforts 
to  simplify  Mutual  Life  financial 
statements.  More  of  them  are  read¬ 
ing  the  reports  and  finding  them 
more  interesting — and  readership  is 
high  in  all  groups. 

The  report  for  1947  is  being  sent 
this  month  to  every  one  of  our 
1,000,000  policyholders,  to  all  em¬ 
ployees,  and  to  others  who  have 
business  connections  with  us.  We 
believe  it  will  give  them  a  clear 
picture  of  their  Company’s  annual 
progress. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  f  \  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Betty  Betz  Mixes  ’em— 
Teenagers,  Cokes,  Pen 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


ALL  stories  about  Betty  Betz 
start  with  her  high  ceilinged, 
blue- wailed  penthouse  studio 
apartment.  For 
good  reason.  It 
is  there  she 
draws,  writes 
and  jingles  in 
informal  clothes 
and  scuiTed  moc¬ 
casins.  Its  deco¬ 
ration  is  a  bit  of 
her  extra-curri¬ 
cular  interior 
decoration.  And 
teenagers  week¬ 
ly  gather  there 
Betz  to  interview  ce¬ 

lebrities  or  start 
an  expedition  that  turns  up  in 
her  King  Features  “Betty  Betz 
Bets”  column  or  her  Pictorial 
Review  Sunday  page,  “Look 
Who’s  Talking.” 

In  a  corner  of  the  huge  stu¬ 
dio  living  room  are  shelves  and 
shelves  of  records — the  latest, 
a  phonograph,  a  tiny  piano  and 
a  high  bar  that  leads  a  double 
life  as  a  coke  bar  when  the 
young  visitors  arrive. 

Interviews  start  with  the  pho¬ 
nograph  and  records.  “T^en  we 
read  a  press  release  and  talk 
about  the  star  who  is  coming,” 
Miss  Betz  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  By  the  time  the  inter¬ 
view  subject  arrives  for  a  20- 
minute  session — and  a  coke — the 
young  interviewers  know  what 
to  ask  and  Betty  knows  what 
things  about  the  star  interest 
teenagers.  When  the  subject  has 
gone  another  talk  fest  turns  up 
real  opinions  about  him  or  her. 

Versatile  Career 
Betty  Betz  dates  her  career 
to  age  16  and  “the  same  time 
the  trend  toward  interest  in 
teenagers  started.”  While  at¬ 
tending  Sarah  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege,  she  worked  on  Mademoi¬ 
selle  “sorta  emptying  waste¬ 
baskets,  but  I  was  guest  editor 
in  the  summer  and  landed  two 
pages  of  drawings  in  the  maga¬ 
zines.” 

After  six  months  on  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  she  began  a  regular 
“Look  Who’s  Talking”  page  in 
Woman's  Home  Companion  and 
a  two-page  spread  of  drawings  in 
Seventeen.  At  about  that  point 
her  career  gets  out  of  hand — our 
hand.  She  designed  dresses, 
greeting  cards  and  stationery, 
traveled,  lectured  and  wrote 
“Your  Manners  Are  Showing,”  a 
book  of  teenage  etiquette,  and 
“The  Betty  Betz  Party  Book.”  In 
leisure  time  she  has  done  a  bit 
of  sculpture,  interior  decoration 
During  this  rapidly  developing 
five-year  career  she  lived  in  Ja¬ 
pan  six  months  as  a  junior  jour¬ 
nalist,  was  sent  by  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways  around  South 
America  to  design  “La  Teena” 
junior  styles,  visited  Hawaii  to 
write  on  young  people  there  and 
recently  attended  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Fashion  Show  in  Paris  as 


a  guest  and  staged  a  party  for 
children  in  the  Montmartre. 

Miss  Betz’  Pictorial  Review 
page  grew  two  years  ago  out 
of  one  of  those  trips,  one  to 
Hollywood  —  something  to  do 
with  a  movie.  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  asked  her  over  to 
San  Simeon  and  talked  teen¬ 
agers  with  her. 

“I  was  amazed  at  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  teenage  slang.  He  keeps 
up  with  young  people  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio  and  seeing  mov¬ 
ies.” 


Betty  Betz  does  the  same,  plus 
her  gatherings  and  thrice  a  year 
big  parties.  In  two  of  her  three- 
a-week  columns  she  talks  about 
etiquette,  when  and  how  to 
shake  hands,  for  instance,  but 
“I  try  to  work  it  into  a  humor¬ 
ous  discussion.  Other  columns 
use  human  interest,  and  the 
page  anything  she  likes — but  al¬ 
ways  with  the  simple,  angular 
drawings  which  started  her  off 
on  a  writing  career.  “I  like 
the  drawing  part,”  she  says. 
“And  I  like  to  be  with  teen¬ 
agers.” 

Comic — for  Laughs 
FAST-PACED  and  aimed  at 

laughs,  “Jeff  Crockett”  by 
Mel  Casson  is  the  newest  comic 
scheduled  for  that  growing  New 
York  Tribune  comic  page,  and 
for  sydication. 

Casson  doesn’t  let  probabili¬ 
ties  stand  in  his  way  in  the  new 
strip.  Jeff  jumps  into  action  in 
the  first  continuity  as  a  lawyer 
with  a  patent  case  based  on  a 
people-making  machine.  The 
situation  gives  him  opportunity 
to  manufacture  beautiful  girls 
galore,  some  freaks  and  numer¬ 
ous  gags,  rimed  gags,  puns  and 
some  gangster  hijackers. 

The  strip  is  Casson’s  first.  Now 
28,  the  Boston-born  cartoonist 
has  been  selling  gag  panels  to 
a  variety  of  national  magazines 
since  he  placed  his  first  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  eight 
years  ago.  He  was  first  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Cartoonists. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate  will  send  out  its 
offer  close  to  the  time  “Jeff 
Crockett”  bows  into  the  Herald 
Tribune  on  March  8. 


New  Features 

PRESS  FEATURES  is  breaking 
a  bottle  of  champagne  over 
its  “White  House  People” 
April  12.  It’s  a  one-column  art 
and  text  feature  aimed  at  elec¬ 
tion  years  readers  —  especially. 
Six  times  a  week  the  feature 
will  offer  an  illustration  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  personality  who  at  some 
time  occupied  the  White  House, 
and  in  less  than  four  inches  de¬ 
scribe  some  interesting  incident. 
Author  is  Colin  B.  Montis,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  subject 
through  visits  and  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Presidents’  relatives. 

General  Features  Corp.  has  a 
seven-a-week  astrology  column 
titled  “Your  Future  in  the  Stars” 
by  Karma,  ready  March  15. 

Notes 

ORGANIZATION  of  Weather- 
scope  Syndicated  Features  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  present  enter¬ 
taining  and  educational  weather 
interpretations  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Louis  A.  Rollins,  edi¬ 
tor  and  chief  meteorologist.  Rol¬ 
lins  resigned  as  meteorology  in¬ 
structor  at  New  York  University 
to  form  the  new  group  and  had 
been  a  government  research  sci¬ 
entist  with  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps  laboratories.  H.  S.  Rob¬ 
inson  is  general  manager. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Jack  and  Judy  in  Bible- 
land”  strip  by  Robert  Acomb  has 
a  special  sequence  appropriate 
for  the  week  before  and  after 
Easter.  This  sequence  will  be 
offered  separately  to  newspapers. 
■ 

Cartoon  Chat 

DAVE  BREGER,  whose  gag 
panel  followed  him  back  to 
civilian  life  from  “Private 
Breger”  to  “Mister  Breger”  will 
once  again  be  followed  or  an¬ 
ticipate,  in  his  Mar.  21  Sunday 
page  when  a  new  baby  char¬ 
acter  appears.  “Since  I  work 
almost  two  months  in  advance, 
it’s  quite  a  dilemma.”  the  KFS 
cartoonist  worried  to  E&P,  “to 
draw  a  baby  repeatedly  without 
indicating  whether  it’s  a  boy 
or  girl — until  our  own  arrives 
and  informs  me.” 


New  Winnipeg  S 

Paper  To  Claim  1 

Co-op  Tax  Aid  1 

Winnipeg,  Can. — ’The  new  co¬ 
operative  daily  newspaper,  the  " 

Winnipeg  Citizen,  whose  first  * 

issue  is  to  be  off  the  presses 
here  March  1,  expects  to  claim  o 
the  tax  advantages  of  a  co-  c 
operative.  Many  of  its  share-  i 

holders  and  some  of  its  directors  « 
are  from  the  wheat  pools  and  ' 
other  co-operatives.  Many  oth-  1 

ers  are  in  labor  organizations.  n 

The  company  has  sold  14,000  n 
shares  of  stock  of  the  par  value  u 
$5  each  among  12,000  holders. 

The  company  intends  to  em-  t 

ploy  as  many  as  possible  of  the  d 

striking  ITU  printers  who  left  li 

the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  u 

Winnipeg  Tribune  in  November,  e 

1945.  When  the  strike  was  called  c 
about  120  printers  quit  work.  d 

About  40  are  in  Winnipeg,  still  t, 
unemployed.  Universal  Print- 
ers  expects  it  may  be  able  to  a 
use  about  30. 

The  new  paper  says  it  will  f( 
be  strictly  independent.  Its  edi-  zi 

torial  policy  will  be  largely  de-  p 

termined  by  its  top-ranking  em-  tl 

ployes,  who  asked  a  free  hand 
before  accepting  appointments.  cl 

Employes  with  some  responsi-  d; 

bility  for  policy  are  John  F.  n 

Sweeney,  publisher;  Gordon  cl 

Layton,  associate  editor  and  p 

chief  editorial  writer,  and  in  a  h 
lesser  way  W.  H.  Metcalfe,  man-  ol 
aging  editor. 

Sweeney  was  at  one  time  as-  ai 

sistant  general  manager  of  the  ai 

Winnipeg  Free  Press.  Later  he 
was  general  manager  of  the 
Regina  Leader  Post.  He  retired 
in  1945  and  the  same  year  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  Dominion 
elections  as  Liberal  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Regina.  Layton 
was  publisher  of  the  former 
Regina  Daily  Star  and  later  had 
a  similar  position  on  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Albertan.  Metcalfe  was 
former  prarie  regional  news 
editor  for  the  Canadian  Broad 
casting  Co.  at  Winnipeg. 


Help  your  readers  solve 

TODAY’S  MOST  PRESSING  FOOD  PROBIEMS 


MARY  MEADE  ,  .  .  nationally  famous 
outhority  on  homo  oconomict,  whoso  tostod 
rocipos,  monus  and  shopping  idoas  show 
roadors  how  to  proporo  dishos  that  hovo 
appool  for  both  oyo  ond  tosto. 


Two  daily  cookery  features . . 
admirably  complementing  each 
other ...  to  answer  the  questions 
uppermost  in  every  America 
housewife’s  mind . . .  and  a  booo 
to  the  ad  department  going  after 
those  local  and  national  food 
accounts.-Send  now  for  proofs 
and  prices. 

# 

NANCY  DORRIS  .  .  .  olwayi  kMfi  A 

homomokor's  pockolbook  in  mind  . 
hor  short  cuts  to  good  cooking  ond 
noting  oro  actually  sowing  hnr  reoout 
monoy  os  wotl  os  timo,  in  spito  of  c«nP 
markoting  probloms. 

CRICA60  Triune  ^New  Yiri  Nf* 

lOWt  MAMMO.  New  TM  ir  /• 

meumfovm.  UfUUJCML^ 
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‘Equal  Opportunity’ 
Makes  Him  What  He  Is 


By  Jerry  Walker 

SIX  days  a  week  Thomas  Ve- 
lotta  labors  for  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  on  the 
seventh  he 
doesn’t  get  very 
much  rest  until 
after  Winche.l 
and  Pearson 
have  been  on 
the  air. 

Mrs.  Velotta 
can  be  counted 
among  those 
who  wish  that 
neither  Walter 
nor  Drew  ever 
were  on  the  air 
— well,  on  ABC. 
anyhow  —  be¬ 
cause  they  keep  Tommy  away 
from  home  on  Sunday  afternoon 
and  evening.  He's  their  big  blue 
pencil. 

But  previewing  the  copy 
which  the  two  noted  columnist- 
commentators  prepare  for  ABC 
broadcasts,  and  sometimes  per¬ 
suading  them  to  hie  and  forget 
some  of  it.  is  only  a  phase  of  the 


Velotta 


Just  what  effect  the  recent 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission — the  one 
telling  broadcasters  to  stop  de¬ 
leting  libelous  statements  from 
political  speeches — will  have  on 
the  Velotta  duties  at  ABC  Is 
yet  to  be  seen.  It  may  even  take 
a  Supreme  Court  judgment  to 
dislodge  ABC  and  Tommy  from 
their  time-tested  system  of  giv¬ 
ing  each  side  in  a  controversy 
their  say  on  the  air,  but  with¬ 
out  slanderous  remarks  about 
anybody. 

In  this  big  political  year,  no 
one  is  leaping  to  abide  by  the 
FCC  ukase  which  has  lawyers 
sounding  the  warning  that  state 
laws  may  have  something  to  say 
on  the  subject  which  FCC  has 
treated  so  pontifically  after 
hanging  onto  the  question  for 
two  years. 

ABC  is  proud  of  the  way  it 
has  given  both  Labor  and  Man¬ 
agement  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pound  their  views  and  even  to 
get  together  for  a  joint  broad- 


job  Tommy  Velotta  holds  down  cast  now  and  then.  Likewise, 

on  the  big  network.  His  title  is  -  - >-  ' — 

now  Vicepresident  for  News  and 
Special  Events,  but  he's  one  of 
the  “big  brass’’  who  once  wore 
brass  buttons  and  blue  uniform 
as  a  page  boy. 

Watchdog  of  Dynamite 

Tommy  doesn’t  even  try  to  af¬ 
fect  modesty  in  recounting  his 
Horatio  Alger  rise  from  son  of 
immigrants  to  top-drawer  execu¬ 
tive  and  watchdog  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  dynamite.  His  immodesty, 
however,  is  more  frankness  than 
braggadocio. 

He  admits  he  got  a  better 
break  than  some  other  page  boys 
at  711  Fifth  Avenue  (the  origi¬ 
nal  NBC  radio  city)  when  he 
was  chosen  to  be  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Richard  C.  Patterson.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  advancement 
he  went  to  school  to  learn  short¬ 
hand,  and  in  due  time  his  ambi¬ 
tion  was  recognized  further.  He 
went  on  up  the  ladder  through 
the  program  department,  sales 
■department,  and  press  depart¬ 
ment,  working  close  to  such 
specialists  as  Abe  Schechter, 

Phillips  Carlin,  Johnny  John¬ 
stone  and  Bertha  Brainard. 

When  NBC  had  to  separate 
the  red  and  blue  networks. 

Tommy  let  his  future  ride  on 
the  blue  and  moved  over  to  the 
new  ABC  where  he  soon  be¬ 
came  director  of  news  and  spec¬ 
ial  events.  The  VP  designation 
is  of  recent  pattern  in  the  net¬ 
work  picture. 

2  Sides  to  Every  View 

Familiarity  with  so  many 
angles  of  the  business  has  en¬ 
abled  Tommy  to  handle  the  deli¬ 
cate  matter  of  political  broad¬ 
casts,  labor-management  discus¬ 
sions,  and  commentators.  He  is 
spared  from  the  added  cares  of 
religious  broadcasts  and  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air. 


Velotta  says,  the  network  has 
had  little  difficulty  with  its  mix¬ 
ture  of  commentators,  represent¬ 
ing  both  conservative  and  lib¬ 
eral  (sometimes  ultra-liberal) 
views. 

Of  course,  nearly  all  of  the 
time  devoted  to  these  broad¬ 
casts  Is  paid  for,  but,  according 
to  Velotta,  the  network  fre¬ 
quently  goes  out  and  digs  up  a 
spokesman  for  an  opposing  view 
and  puts  him  on  the  air  on  the 
cuff. 

No  Arguments  With  Music 

ABC’s  policy  in  a  nutshell  is; 
“Equal  opportunity,  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions. ’’  It  permits  no 
commentator  or  sponsor,  Velotta 
says,  to  expound  any  economic 
or  political  philosophy  week 
after  week  and  it  won't  stand 
for  controversial  talk  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  be  primarily 
musical. 

As  are  all  other  networks  and 
stations.  ABC  is  gearing  up  for 
plenty  of  time  sales  during  the 
Presidential  campaign.  When 
the  actual  chips  are  down  and 
the  battle  of  ballots  is  declared 
on — about  the  time  of  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions  —  ABC  will 
quote  its  rate  card  to  all  parties 
...  a  half  hour  in  the  evening 
on  about  250  stations.  $17,000. 
Rebates  for  frequent  use  will 
cut  the  bill  to  around  $10,000. 

“What  do  you  do  if  Commies 
ask  for  time?"  we  inquired. 

"If  the  Communist  Party  is 
legally  on  the  ballot.”  Tommy 
replied,  “they’ll  get  the  benefit 
of  our  equal  opportunity  policy.” 

5  Divergent  Philosophies 

Under  its  general  policy  now, 
Velotta  pointed  out.  ABC  pre¬ 
sents  commentators  who  bespeak 
five  divergent  philosophies.  Un¬ 
like  other  networks,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merely  airs  these  programs 
for  sponsors  who  retain  the 


commentators.  It  reserves  the 
right,  however,  to  preview  their 
copy  and  make  changes. 

“In  the  case  of  most  commen¬ 
tators,  ”  Velotta  said,  "it  is  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  calling  something 
to  their  attention  and  having 
them  agree  it  would  be  wise  to 
cut  it  out.” 

Velotta  said  he  usually  sees 
Pearson’s  copy  long  before  the 
broadcast  time  and  the  same  is 
true  for  Winchell,  except  when 
Walter's  in  New  York. 

“Then,”  he  remarked,  “it’s 
just  like  reading  over  his 
shoulder,  for  he  wires  in  the 
copy  in  ‘takes'  just  before  he 
goes  on  the  air.” 

During  the  war.  Winchell  gave 
Tommy  some  anxious  moments, 
but  after  a  while,  checking  on 
the  colunmnist's  items  became 
rather  routine. 

"Time  and  again,"  Velotta  re¬ 
lated,  “we  would  call  the  ‘source 
close  to  the  President’  and  get 
about  the  same  answer:  ‘That 
story  came  from  the  White 
House’.” 

The  Treasury  Gives 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J.— With 

the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  lending  a  hand,  the 
Daily  Home  News  has  landed 
the  call  letters  WDHN  for  its 
new  FM  station. 

The  call  was  originally  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Treasury  as  a 
ship’s  radio  call. 

Video  for  Newhouse 

APPLICATION  for  a  television 

station  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  filed  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  by 
Radio  Projcts,  Inc.,  of  which  S.  I. 
Newhouse  of  the  publishing 
group  bearing  his  name,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

■ 

Governors  Hail  U.P. 
Mountain  Area  Wire 

Denver  —  The  governors  of 
three  mountain  states  hailed  the 
establishment  of  a  new  United 
Press  wire  directly  linking  New 
Mexico  with  Colorado  and  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Gov.  Thomas  J.  Mabry  said  at 
Santa  Fe  the  new  wire  was  “one 
more  step  in  recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  area.”  Similar 
views  were  expressed  by  Gov. 
Lee  Knous  of  Colorado  and  Gov. 
Lester  C.  Hunt  of  Wyoming. 
They  also  greeted  it  as  an  aid 
toward  unifying  the  region 

Exchange  of  mountain  news 
between  U.P.  bureaus  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Cheyenne  and  Santa  Fe  will 
be  coordinated  at  Denver  by 
Jerry  Fitch,  who  has  been 
named  mountain  states  editor  of 
the  Southwest  Division  of 
United  Press  by  Division  Man¬ 
ager  Fred  A.  McCabe  of  Dallas. 

■ 

Dinner  Date  March  16 

Overseas  Press  Club  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  scheduled  its  annual  din¬ 
ner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cor¬ 
respondents  Fund  and  the  Club 
on  March  16  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
Principal  speakers  will  be  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  chief  of  staff; 
John  Jay  McCloy,  president  of 
International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction,  and  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  Robert  B.  Considine  is 
president  of  the  club. 


Grocer  Asks 
Merchandising 
Aid  of  Dailies 

San  Francisco,  Calif.— News 
paper  advertising  manaeer, 
hold  the  key  to  lower  pric« 
the  opinion  of  L.  W.  Phillip 
Northwest  California  zone  man 
ager  for  Safeway  Stores 

“You  can  do  more  to  brinz 
down  the  cost  of  merchandise 
than  anyone  else.”  he  told 
members  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man 
agers  Association’s  northern 
unit  gathered  here  in  the  Press 
Club  for  their  February  meet 
ing. 

Toward  this  end  Phillips  ad 
vocated  the  addition  of  mer 
chandising  men  to  advertisini! 
staffs,  to  coordinate  campaign* 
and  displays,  check  distribution 
strength  and  eye  appeal  when 
national  campaigns  break,  ad 
vise  grocers  on  trends,  and 
watch  for  new  products. 

Phillips  was  introduced  bv 
Clair  Otis,  Eureka  (Calif.)  Hum 
boldt  Standard  and  Humboldt 
Times.  Wallace  B.  Kirkes,  Son 
Mateo  Times,  presided. 

■ 

2  Canadian  Dailies 
Boost  Prices  2  Ways 

Montreal  —  Le  Devoir,  Mon 
treal  French  language  daily,  has 
announced  that  effective  March 
1  its  price  will  be  increased 
from  three  to  five  cents  a  copy. 
The  decision,  “postponed  month 
ly  for  the  past  year,”  was  justi 
fied  because  of  increasing  costs, 
the  newspaper  said. 

An  increase  of  $1  a  year  in 
subscription  rates,  which  swells 
them  from  $6  to  $7,  has  bMn 
announced  by  Quebec  L’Evene 
ment-Journal,  as  a  result  of  in 
creased  costs.  The  paper  still 
sells  at  3c  per  copy  on  the  stand 
Last  year  the  newspaper  dis 
continued  printing  a  colored 
magazine  section  every  Satur 
day,  due  to  mounting  costs. 

■ 

CBS  Net  Increases 

Net  income  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  1947  was 
$5,920,100,  compared  with  $5, 
795,900  for  1946,  stockholders 
were  informed  recently.  Of 
the  ’47  net,  $4,504,300  was  real 
ized  from  broadcasting  opera¬ 
tions  and  $1,415,800  from  rec 
ord  manufacturing. 


iu9tr  alia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  tk 
news  of  advertisers,  advertii 
ing,  publishing,  printing 
commercial  broadcasting  b 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 
If  you  are  planning  sales  ea* 
paigns  or  are  interested  > 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Aetirelia 
uMIshad  Monthly,  Subscription  rata  titl 
per  year  post  free 
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Real  Estate  Editors 
Have  Expanded  Field 

CHICAGO  —  Expansion  of  real  Surveys  of  housing  types  and 
estate  editors’  service  in  the  other  related  home  surveys  are 


home  building  and  improvement 
fields  was  advocated  here  this 
week  by  James  K.  Chandler, 
Cleveland  (O. )  Press,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Beal  Estate  Editors. 

"Housing  news  is  big  news,” 
he  said,  "but  there  is  more  ser¬ 
vice  for  real  estate  editors  to 
perform.  People  want  to  im¬ 
prove  their  homes.  They  want 
to  know  all  about  available 
home  equipment. 

Readers  Home-Minded 
"For  the  next  year  or  more, 
real  estate  pages  should  discuss 
ideas  for  both  old  and  new 
homes. "  asserted  Chandler. 
"Reader  response  following  such 
stories  is  big.  Real  estate  edi¬ 
tors  should  be  qualified  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  and  should  know 
sources  of  detailed  information 
on  a  multitude  of  building  up¬ 
keep  and  home  improvement 
methods  and  equipment.” 

Chandler  spoke  at  the  interim 
meeting  of  NAREE  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  members  of  the 
press  covering  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Home  Builders  con¬ 
vention.  NAREE's  annual  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  convention  in  New  York 
next  November. 

Describing  the  two  fold  job  of 
today’s  real  estate  editor.  Chand¬ 
ler  pointed  out  that  a  well- 
grounded  reporter  frequently 
spots  and  writes  stories  so  "hot” 
in  the  extended  national  and 
local  housing  emergency  that 
his  news  editor  “jerks  the  type 
to  the  front  page.” 

Must  Understand  Laws 
“Informed  in  advance,  or  tak¬ 
ing  it  as  it  comes,  a  qualified 
real  estate  reporter  grabs  a  new 
rent  law,  for  instance,  studies  it, 
digests  it  and  writes  stories  that 
answer  the  question  of  tenant 
and  landlord  alike;  ‘What  does 
this  mean  to  me’?”  asserted 
Chandler.  “Government  agen¬ 
cies  seem  to  be  slow  to  know 
details  of  a  new  law  they  are  to 
administer.  In  the  first  days  of 
a  new  law  the  newspaper  real 
estate  editor  is  the  one  to  an¬ 
swer  questions.  Lively  stories  of 
vital  information  make  page 
one.” 

Such  service  is  a  great  good 
will  builder  for  newspapers,  he 
declared.  Similarly,  newspapers 
can  render  an  increased  service 
in  the  field  of  home  building  and 
improvements,  he  pointed  out. 
The  percentage  of  owner-oc¬ 
cupied  homes  has  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  under  pressure  of 
housing  scarcity,  he  added. 

“Any  newspaper  editor  will 
grant  this  creates  a  vast  field  of 
readers  eager  to  read  news  and 
features  about  homes,”  said 
Chandler.  “That  is  the  field  real 
estate  editors  may  well  serve.” 

He  suggested  letters  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  readers  should 
be  encouraged  in  this  field  of 
news  coverage.  Response  to  pub¬ 
lished  home  plans  and  other 
features  should  be  tabulated. 
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valuable  to  reader,  builder, 
banker,  merchant,  realtor  and  to 
the  reporter  himself,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Names  Committees 

President  Chandler  announced 
the  following  NAREE  commit¬ 
tees  for  the  ensuing  year; 

Membership  —  Herman  Mill- 
man,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 
chairman;  George  Hawkins, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press;  Ralph  A. 
Lydn,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press;  Ferman  Wilson,  Miami 
( Fla. )  Herald. 

Finance  —  Lee  Cooper,  New 
York  Times,  chairman;  Garrett 
Winter,  New  York  Sun;  James 
L.  Holton,  New  York  World- 
Telegram;  Stephen  G.  Thomp¬ 
son,  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Ethics,  Arbitration  —  Henry 
C.  Dennis,  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Times,  chairman;  Art  Goeldner, 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Sentinel; 
William  J.  Manly,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Nominating  —  Col.  Henry  H. 
Burdick,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free 
Press,  chairman;  John  W.  Kemp- 
son,  Newark  (N.  J. )  Evening 
News;  James  L.  Holton.  New 
York  World-Telegram;  George 
Erwin,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Program  —  John  W.  Kemp- 
son,  Newark  Evening  News, 
chairman;  Walton  Onslow,  Na¬ 
tional  Ass’n  of  Home  Builders; 
Charles  T.  Stewart,  National 
Ass’n.  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
George  H.  Knott,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association;  Miss  Fran¬ 
ces  Legas,  Society  of  Residential 
Appraisers;  Arthur  C.  Cody,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

Awards  —  Ernest  A.  Baum- 
garth.  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
Col.  Henry  H.  Burdick,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  chairman;  Lillard 
McGee,  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal;  Walton  Onslow, 
Nat’l  Ass’n  of  Home  Builders; 
Earle  Brown,  Nat’l.  Ass’n.  of 
Real  Estate  Boards. 

Constitution,  By-Laws — Sey¬ 
mour  Malkin,  Hackensack  (N. 
J. )  Bergen  Record,  chair¬ 
man;  Frederick  R.  Murphy,  Bos¬ 
ton  (  Mass. )  Post;  Sol  Schulman, 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Walter  Brinkman,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Times-Star;  Phil  Gun- 
dermann;  Real  Estate  News, 
Chicago. 

Others  officers  of  NAREE  are 
Lillard  McGee,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  vicepresident; 
Miss  Naomi  Doebel,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  secretary; 
Ernest  A.  Baumgarth,  Detroit 
News,  treasurer;  John  W.  Kemp- 
son,  Newark  Evening  News, 
chairman  of  board;  and  Charles 
Leyden.  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  bulletin  manager. 

■ 

900  in  Publicity  Class 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  More 
than  900  Minnesota  clubwomen 
attended  the  annual  “press  con¬ 
ference”  sponsored  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  The 
conference  is  staged  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  Minnesota  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
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NUMBER  OF 
DIRECTOMATS 
IN  SERVICE 

!  I9J7  1947 


Installations  rapidly  increasing 
in  leading  plants 


The  niiinher  of  DIRECTOMATS  now 
serving  leading  new.'paper  and  coinnier- 
cial  plants  in  the  L'nited  States  and  other 
rniintries  is  nearly  to  the  2(N)  mark,  with 
new  orders  coming  in  at  the  fa.4te.st  rate 
ever.  The  I)IKECTOM.4T  has  definitely 
established  its  superiority  over  ail  other 
types  of  mat  making  e(|uipment.  Write 
today  for  Hulletin  1  Id  which  describes  the 
latest  model  DIRF.fyFOM.XT  in  detail. 


II  K  CT  MAT 


LAKE  ERIE 
En0iieerin^  Torp. 

.S()8  ^\>odward  .-Vvenue 
Buffalo  17.  N.  Y. 

Office*  in  Principal  Cities  and 
Foreign  Countries 

Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — all  sizes  and  types — 
stereotyping... plastics  molding... pro«'essing... rubber  vulcanising 
...metal  working. ..forging. ..metal  extrusion... special  purpose. 
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PROMOTION 

Davenport’s  Frontier 
Story  Is  Inspirational 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  frontier  in  American  life 

is  the  spirit  of  progress. 
There  Is  a  frontier,  and  more 
than  one,  in  every  one  of  our 
communities.  It  is  part  of  the 
job  of  our  newspapers  to  keep 
us  informed  of  those  frontiers. 
It  is  part  of  the  job  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  to  keep  adver¬ 
tisers  informed  of  those  special 
frontiers  in  which  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested. 

This  reflection  is  occasioned 
by  an  informative  promotional 
booklet  that  comes  to  hand  this 
week  from  the  Davenport,  la. 
newspapers,  the  Times  and 
Democrat.  With  all  the  zest 
that  characterized  the  frontier 
spirit  of  yesterday,  the  booklet 
proudly  shouts  in  its  title  that 
Davenport  is  “America’s  Most 
Amazing  Community.” 

“Few  cities,  if  any,”  the  book¬ 
let  says  in  explanation  of  what 
some  may  think  a  mere  boast, 
“are  experiencing  such  phe¬ 
nomenal  industrial  expansion. 
In  opportunities  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion — in  diversiflcation  of  in¬ 
dustries — in  both  retail  and 
wholesale  business — in  transpor¬ 
tation — in  labor — in  living  con¬ 
ditions — in  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  Davenport’s 
story  is  so  far  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  that  it  can  truthfully  be 
termed  amazing.” 

In  support  of  this  statement, 
the  booklet  then  proceeds  to 
produce  specifics.  There  is  a 
report  on  a  new  sheet  mill  be¬ 
ing  built  in  Davenport  by  the 
Aluminum  Co'.ipany  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  a  statement  from  Al¬ 
coa’s  president.  There  is  a  re¬ 
port  on  expansion  of  the  J.  I. 
Case  Co.  plant  to  build  farm 
machinery.  There  is  a  report 
on  a  packing  plant  and  another 
on  a  motion  picture  equipment 
plant. 

Then  follow  detailed  reports 
on  transportation,  labor,  the  city 
itself,  other  industries,  and  the 
retail  shopping  center.  There  is 
a  report  also,  of  course,  on  the 
newspapers. 

Although  every  page  carries 
the  slogan,  “America’s  most 
amazing  community,”  every 
page  carries  also  a  collection  of 
hard-hitting  facts  that  pile  up  in 
strong  support.  When  you’ve 
read  this  booklet,  you’ve  read 
the  story  of  progress  of  an 
Anxerican  community.  You  feel 
that  you  know  Davenport.  You 
feel  that  Davenport  is  on  its 
way,  and  you  want  to  be  on 
your  way  with  it. 

Two  qualities  assure  success 
for  any  promotion  piece — infor¬ 
mation  and  inspiration.  This 
has  both.  It  should  prove  high¬ 
ly  effective. 

Understanding  the  Job 

ONE  of  the  most  intelligent  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  perplexing 
problem  of  indoctrination  of 
new  employes  into  a  job  on  the 
newspaper  is  made  by  the 


Toronto  (Can.)  Star  with  a 
booklet  it  supplies  to  new  em¬ 
ployes  in  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

The  booklet  is  a  32-page,  illus¬ 
trated,  pocket-size  affair.  It  is 
titled  “What  the  Star  does  and 
how  it  does  it.”  and  carries  the 
sub-title,  “A  preview  of  your 
new  job  in  the  want  ad  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Written  in  simple,  easy-to- 
read  style,  the  booklet  tells  the 
general  story  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  place  it  fills  in  our 
daily  lives.  It  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  Star.  It  tells 
what  is  a  want  ad,  and  shows 
what  a  big  business  they  are  on 
the  paper.  It  tells  how  want 
ads  are  printed,  and  shows  pho¬ 
tographs  to  help  explain  the 
sevieral  mechanical  srteps.  It 
explains  what  want  ads  cost, 
and  how  they  are  classified.  It 
provides  several  pages  of  ad¬ 
vice  about  vacations  and  holi¬ 
days,  about  keeping  fit  for  the 
job,  about  business  conduct. 

There  is  also  a  valuable  glos¬ 
sary  of  newspaper  language, 
and  a  series  of  pages  giving 
true  stories  of  unusual  want  ad 
results. 

Miracle  Called  America 

AN  excellent  contribution  to 

the  necessary  job  of  telling 
America  the  story  of  America 
is  made  by  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  in  its  new  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  and  in  the 
trade  books.  The  campaign  is 
devoted  to  the  theme,  ‘"The  Mir¬ 
acle  Called  America.”  Each  ad¬ 
vertisement  elaborates  on  the 
theme  by  telling  the  story  of  a 
particular  product  and  how 
mass  distribution  of  that  prod¬ 
uct,  powered  by  mass  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  helped  make  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

The  campaign  was  prepared 
by  J.  Walter  Thompson  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Telegram  and  Gazette,  a  fine 
32-page  illustrated  booklet  that 
tells  “The  Story  Of”  the  two 
newspapers.  TTie  booklet  is 
handed  to  visitors  to  the  papers’ 
plant  as  a  souvenir.  It  does  a 
good  job,  in  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  language,  of  explaining 
how  the  daily  newspaper  is  put 
together. 

From  the  Canton  ( O. )  Re¬ 
pository,  a  fine  file  folder  giving 
all  the  basic  market  data  space 
executives  need  about  the  Can¬ 
ton  market. 

From  the  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun,  a  neatly  designed  folder 
reporting  a  survey  that  shows 
that  93.2%  of  the  families  in 
the  market  read  the  Sun.  Other 
market  facts  are  included  “to 
help  you  sell  the  rich  Bremerton 
market.” 


Schneider  Cook 

Schneider  Gets 


eod 


Football  Movies 
TWO  complete  prints  of  the 
sound  motion  pictures  of  the 
all-star  schoolboy  football  game 
played  here  have  been  present¬ 
ed  to  public  and  parochial  high 
schools  by  the  Boston  ( Mass  ) 
Post.  The  films,  made  by  the 
Post,  will  be  shown  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  coaches,  players  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  competing  schools 
and  other  groups. 


Scripps-Howard 
Promotion  Post 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Charles 
Schneider,  promotion  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  for  the  last 
10  years,  has  been  appointed 
national  promotion  editor  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  H.  Sorrells, 
Scripps-Howard  executive  ed¬ 
itor.  It  is  effective  March  1. 

Schneider  succeeds  Max  B. 
Cook,  who  also  advanced  from 
Cleveland  to  take  over  the 
Scripps-Howard  promotion  post 
13  years  ago. 

Since  early  in  World  War  II, 
Cook  has  been  dividing  his  time 
between  promotion  work  and 
the  post  of  aviation  editor. 
Henceforth,  he  will  devote  full 
time  to  aviation. 

Succeeding  Schneider  in  han¬ 
dling  the  Cleveland  Press  pro¬ 
gram  of  editorial  promotion  is 
Richard  D.  Peters,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  In  turn, 
Peters  is  followed  to  the  city 
desk  by  Tom  Boardman,  former 
Press  labor  editor;  Boardman 
is  succeeded  as  labor  editor  by 
Tony  Mazzolini,  former  chief 
police  reporter. 

All  four  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  men  moving  up  are  for¬ 
mer  Scripps-Howard  office  boys. 
Schneider  started  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  in 
1928;  Peters,  Boardman  and 
Mazzolini  were  “paste-pot  and 
copy  chauffeurs”  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

Schneider  came  to  Cleveland 
in  1934  from  the  Memphis  paper 
where  he  had  served  as  feature 
writer  and  staff  photographer. 
On  the  Cleveland  Press  he  be¬ 
came  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  and  later  theater  edi¬ 
tion.  He  was  named  promotion 
editor  and  director  of  the 
paper’s  public  relations  bureau 
in  1937.  He  is  36  years  old. 

Peters  started  newspapering 
as  an  office  boy  at  the  Press 
during  summer  vacations  while 
attending  Yale.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1932,  he  moved  to  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Daily  News, 
where  he  became  court  reporter. 
HLs  next  job  was  on  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 
He  has  been  with  the  Press 
since  1936  as  rewrite  man,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  book  reviewer  and 
theater  editor.  He  went  into 
the  Army  in  1942  as  a  private; 
he  was  a  major  of  infantry 
when  he  was  discharged  two 
years  ago.  He  has  been  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Press 
since  then. 


Civics  Editorials 
COPIES  of  55  front  page  edi¬ 
torials,  in  booklet  form,  will 
be  distributed  soon  to  editorial 
writers  of  New  England  dailies 
by  the  New  London  (Conn) 
Day,  and  sent  to  principals  of 
schools  in  the  Day’s  area  for 
possible  use  in  civics  classes 
Entitled  “Fight  for  Freedom,’’ 
the  booklet  brings  together  in 
convenient  form  the  brief,  one 
column  editorials  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  the  American 
form  of  government. 

SPEBSQSA 

A  NOVEL  advertising-promotion 
campaign  was  sponsored  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
furthering  interests  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America, 
more  commonly  known  as 
SPEBSQSA.  Top  flight  barber 
shop  quartets  from  six  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  brought  to  Philadelphia 
under  Inquirer  auspices  to  com¬ 
pete  in  an  old-fashioned  round 
of  harmonies. 

Veterans  in  Business 
VETERANS  who  have  entered 
business  since  their  discharge 
from  service  are  being  publi¬ 
cized  by  the  DuBois  (Pa.) 
Courier-Express.  The  newspa¬ 
per  is  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  describing  the  obstacles 
the  ex-GI’s  had  to  overcome 
before  their  ventures  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  series  is  being 
written  by  George  Waylonis, 
special  events  writer. 

History  Script 

’THE  Macon  ( Ga. )  Telegraph 
and  News  recently  presented 
a  half-hour  radio  drama  featur¬ 
ing  the  history  and  growth  of 
Ihe  newspapers.  The  text  was 
taken  directly  from  records  and 
old  files.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  amount  of  editing,  the 
actual  words  of  the  early  writ¬ 
ers  were  used. 

■ 

McCutcheon  Honored 

Chicago  —  John  T.  McCutch¬ 
eon,  cartoonist  emeritus  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  one  of 
seven  persons  receiving  the 
Helen  Culver  gold  medal  award 
of  the  Geographic  Society  of 
Chicago. 

■ 

CQ  for  Libraries 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  Complete 
files  of  the  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  from  1945  through  1947 
have  been  presented  to  25  li¬ 
braries  in  Rhode  Island  by  the 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin- 
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Local  Ad  Space 
Ideal  Spot  for 
House  Organs 


By  William  O.  Merritt 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
Bear  Mig.  Co..  Rock  Island,  Ill. 
Why  more  daily  newspapers 
in  cities  up  to  250,000  don’t  sell 
local  employers  on  running 
their  employe  publications  in 
the  hometown  paper  is  a  mys- 


tery.  ^ 

Such  a  program  can  provide 
a  sweet  source  of  Saturday  and 
Mionday  linage  on  a  year  around 
basis.  In  addition,  local  dailies 
are  selling  space  of  real  value 
to  local  institutions.  The  spe¬ 
cial  edition  and  year-end  ads 
that  newspapers  generally  pry 
out  of  home  industrial  concerns 
certainly  are  of  doubtful  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  local 
manufacturers  by  means  of  the 
newspaper  “house  organ,”  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  an  out¬ 
standing  public  relations  job  as 
well  as  bettering  employe  rela¬ 
tions. 

Mimeo  Sheets  to  Slicks 
Most  newspaper  space  sales¬ 
men  would  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  these  little  house 
publications  being  put  out. 
They  vary  from  mimeographed 
sheets  to  12-page  slick-paper 
monthlies.  Most  firms  with  at 
least  a  couple  of  hundred  em¬ 
ployes  have  them. 

Generally,  costs  range  from 
$25  to  $1,000  an  issue.  Com¬ 
pare  these  figures  with  the 
charge  for  a  half  or  full  page 
or  double-truck  in  a  newspaper. 

House  organs  are  pubiished 
primarily  to  inflate  the  ego  of 
the  individual  employe,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  seemingly  insignificant 
his  job  may  be,  to  build  com¬ 
pany  loyalty  and,  finally,  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  employe  on  the  value  of 
the  American  economic  system. 

These  objectives  may  be 
reached  to  a  certain  extent  in 
a  publication  limited  in  circula¬ 
tion  to  employes  themselves. 
But  just  think  how  much  might 
be  accomplished  if  the  circula¬ 
tion  was  increased  to  cover  the 
entire  community. 

In  the  first  place,  the  “news¬ 
paper”  house  organ  gives  com¬ 
munity-wide  recognition  to  a 
good,  substantial  class  of  per¬ 
sons.  The  brass  hats  in  the 
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A  newspaper  press  goe 
“fussy."  There  are  comple 
repairs  to  be  made.  Or  keep 
Ing  an  old  press  going  whil 
a  new  one  Is  Installed.  Th 
printed  word  simply  can' 
‘wait."  You  can  depend  oi 
these  assuring  facts  —  a  24 
hour  emergency  service, 
fleet  of  trucks,  a  superb  ma 
chine  shop,  veteran  engl 
neers.  Put  It  up  to  us.  We’l 
prove  It  to  you. 
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front  office  garner  personal 
publicity  by  roaring  with  the 
Lions  or  rotating  with  the  Ro- 
tarians.  The  fellow  in  the  back 
shop  likes  to  have  people  know 
about  him,  too,  only  he  doesn’t 
have  the  opportunities. 

The  “newspaper”  house  organ 
has  another  advantage  not  to  be 
overlooked.  While  selling  its 
own  employes  on  the  stability 
and  importance  of  the  company, 
a  firm  is  indirectly  influencing 
prospective  employes  as  well. 
In  times  like  these  when  good 
workers  are  hard  to  find  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers,  this  is  an  angle 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

A  word  of  caution.  If  the 
“newspaper”  house  organ  is 
kept  just  a  house  organ,  it  will 
do  a  job.  However,  if  it  be¬ 
comes  merely  a  guise  for  adver¬ 
tising  the  firm’s  products,  the 


benefits  are  lost.  We  all  are 
“peeping  Toms”  at  heart.  A 
page  edited  solely  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  X  Mfg.  Co.  will  draw 
a  lot  of  non-X  readers. 

The  “newspaper”  house  pub¬ 
lication  need  not  be  limited  to 
industrial  plants.  Any  employ¬ 
er  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
is  a  prospect.  Utility  companies, 
department  stores,  wholesale 
distributors,  packing  plants, 
etc.,  all  have  house  publications. 
■ 

CDNA  in  New  Office 

Toronto  —  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  has 
moved  to  temporary  quarters  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
Building,  while  new  offices  in 
one  of  the  new  office  buiidings 
here  are  being  prepared  for  use 
late  this  year. 


96  Pages  a  Record 
For  Newfoundland 

St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  The  St. 
John’s  Daily  News,  53-year-old 
only  morning  paper,  marked  the 
passing  of  1947  with  a  96-page 
edition,  the  largest  newspaper 
ever  published  in  the  country’s 
history. 

’The  paper,  which  sold  -for  20 
cents  a  copy,  was  printed  in  six 
sections  of  16  pages  each  and 
all  but  the  front  section,  carry¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  day,  was 
run  off  in  between  press-runs  of 
the  regular  issues. 

The  News  has  been  putting 
out  an  annual  number  each 
year-end  for  a  number  of  years 
but  had  never  exceeded  72  pages 
until  this  year.  J.  S.  Currie  is 
editor  and  proprietor. 


America’s  Oldest  Daily 
sets  more  type  in  less  time 
with  TELETYPESETTER 


IIow  the  printer  who  set  the  first  issue  of  The  Alexandria  (\’'a.) 
Gazette  in  1  i84  would  marvel  at  the  up-to-the-minute  Tele¬ 
typesetter  method  now  usetl  by  America's  oldest  daily ! 

With  two  Teletypesetter  perforators  to  prepare  tape  and  two 
typesetting  machines  equipped  with  Teletypesetter  units  for 
automatic  tape-fed  operation,  the  Alexandria  Gazette  has  almost 
doubled  the  output  of  these  two  comp<ising  machines.  This  has 
enabled  the  paper  to  give  its  readers  a  greater  volume  of  news 
and  features. 

Vrite  for  full  information  on  Teletypesetter.  It  can  help  to 
step-up  production  and  save  time,  money  and  errors  in  your 
composing  room,  too! 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 

1400  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


‘We’ll  Take  Grads,’ 
Reply  Majority  of  Eds 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

STUDENTS  at  Bradley  Univer¬ 
sity’s  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  as  at  many  another  U.S. 
journalism  school,  no  doubt, 
were  understandably  confused 
by  the  criticisms  and  defenses 
of  college  journalism  education 
which  were  flying  about  like  a 
meteor  shower  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  weeks  of  1947. 

Unlike  students  at  most  other 
schools,  however,  instead  of 
merely  ducking  they  decided  to 
do  something  about  it. 

They  Ask  Questions 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Dr. 
David  M  White,  chairman  of 
the  department,  they  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  a  lot  of  newspapermen 
in  high  places  asking; 

1.  Approximately  what  per¬ 
centage  of  your  editorial  staff 
are  graduates  of  a  school  or  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism? 

2.  Assuming  other  factors  to 
he  equal  which  do  you  prefer 
to  hire,  a  journalism  school  or 
department  or  a  liberal  arts 
graduate? 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  at  the  journalism  school 
with  which  you  are  acquainted 
produces  graduates  who  are 
overloaded  in  journalism  sub¬ 
jects  but  have  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  social  science  and 
allied  "liberal"  subjects? 

With  those  three  questions 
the  students  had  thrust  their 
fingers  into  the  very  center  of 
the  controversial  pie. 

The  68  replies,  all  from  able 
and  experienced  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  many  of  them  well- 
known  editors  of  large  news¬ 
papers.  constitute  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  commentary  on  college 
journalism  education  by  news¬ 
papermen  in  many  a  day. 

27%  Are  Graduates 

The  54  who  answered  the 
"percentage  of  employes"  ques¬ 
tion  reported  an  average  of  27'; 
of  their  editorial  employes — 
more  than  one-quarter — are 
journalism  school  graduates. 

Of  59  editors  who  answered 
the  “preference"  question.  32 
declared  they  give  the  nod  to 
applicants  who  are  journalism 
school  graduates,  as  against  only 
13  who  declare  in  favor  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  grads,  and  18  who  hold 
no  preference. 

Eighteen  of  the  employers  de¬ 
clared  they  do  not  believe  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  are  overbalanced 
toward  technical  journalism  in- 
.struction,  as  against  16  who 
think  they  are  or  may  be. 

Those  figures  probably  repre 
.sent  as  favorable  an  expression 
toward  journalism  schools  and 
their  graduates  as  has  ever  come 
from  a  random  sampling  of 
newspaper  employers. 

They  suggest  a  substantial 
swing  in  editorial  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  college-trained 
journalist  and  undoubtedly  re¬ 
flect  the  trend  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  toward  acceptance  and 


approval  of  college  journalism 
education. 

They  indicate  a  dimunition  of 
the  “tricks  of  the  trade"  criti¬ 
cism  of  journalism  school  cur¬ 
ricula.  a  bogey  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  spook  the  schools  long 
after  the  “overemphasis"  corpse 
has  been  laid  to  rest  at  most 
of  them. 

They  provide  some  hearten¬ 
ing  employment  statistics  for 
journalism  teachers. 

Returns  to  the  student  poll 
showed  the  percentages  of  jour¬ 
nalism-graduate  emplo.ves  on  ed¬ 
itorial  staffs  of  the  68  papers 
range  from  none  to  90'"  on 
the  Rock  Island  ( Ill. )  Argus. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re¬ 
ported  75r;  of  its  editorial  staff 
to  be  college  trained:  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  ( O. )  Dispatch,  80''v . 

Bob  Harris,  city  editor  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal,  one  of 
several  “50';"  papers,  replied: 
“At  the  moment  we  are  under- 
staff^.  but  of  the  12  current 
members  of  the  morning  staff, 
six  including  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  city  editor,  sports  editor, 
federal  building  reporter,  police 
reporter,  and  city  copy  editor 
are  journalism  school  graduates. 
Schools  represented  are  In¬ 
diana.  Illinois.  Missouri,  and 
Notre  Dame. 

2  Grads  Hired  Each  June 

“In  hiring  beginner  reporters 
I  prefer  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uates.  ...  In  my  experience  I 
have  not  found  any  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduates  coming 
to  us  ’over  loaded'  with  jour¬ 
nalism  subjects.  ...  At  the  mo 
ment  I  am  looking  for  a  re¬ 
porter.  It  is  a  job  for  a  begin¬ 
ner  and  I  hope  he  has  been  to 
journalism  school." 

Declared  Julian  B.  Cross, 
managing  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evening 
News,  “It  will  interest  you  to 
know  that  this  firm  has  recently 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  hiring 
two  graduates  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas  each  June.  We  believe 
that  graduates  of  such  schools 
have  the  best  opportunity  of 
becoming  the  top  writers  and 
executives  of  later  years." 

The  letters  reveal  that  not 
all  editors  favoring  journalism 
grads  share  the  “we  welcome 
journalism  school  graduates” 
enthusiasm  expressed  by  James 
S.  Pope,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

With  some,  the  preference 
amounted  to  little  more  than 
recognition  of  the  *  screening 
process  through  which  journal¬ 
ism  students  are  passed,  or  their 
manifest  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Replied  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
<  Mo. )  Star-Times,  “Personally 
I  have  always  been  more  or  less 
disposed  toward  journalism 
school  graduates  on  the  ground 


that  they  have  already  demon¬ 
strated  ‘interest.’  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  young  fellow  who 
is  willing  to  spend  four  years  of 
his  life  training  to  be  a  news¬ 
paperman  must  have  a  real  love 
for  the  profession.” 

This  attitude,  nevertheless,  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  traditional 
old-school  editorial  hostility 
toward  “those  cocky  journalism 
school  kids"  that  prevailed  so 
widely  even  a  decade  ago. 

As  might  be  expected,  news¬ 
papers  declaring  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  college  train^  appli¬ 
cants  reported  the  largest  per¬ 
centages  of  these  grads  on  their 
staffs;  while  those  opposed  or 
skeptical  of  such  training  re¬ 
ported  few. 

Another  Aspect 

There  is  a  further  aspect  to 
that  situation,  however,  which 
merits  consideration.  For  it 
wou.d  seem  that  those  news¬ 
papers  with  many  journalism 
school  graduates  are  in  a 
sounder  position  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  their  desirability  than 
those  who  declare  they  prefer 
non-journalism  college  graduates 
and  who  have  few  journalism 
graduates  on  their  staffs. 

The  27'";  average  of  college- 
trained  staff  members  on  the  54 
reporting  newspapers  is  a 
startling  figure.  Journalism 
schools  are  comparative  new¬ 
comers  in  professional  educa¬ 
tion.  Their  mass  effectiveness 
is  less  than  a  generation  old, 
which  means  there  has  been 
only  a  partial  turnover  of  news¬ 
paper  employes  during  the 
period  of  their  maximum  func¬ 
tioning. 

Hence  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick, 
managing  editor  of  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal,  explains; 
“About  half  of  our  staff  are 
graduates  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  ( But »  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  younger  staff 
members  are  such  graduates." 

And  C.  H.  Dorsey,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Baltimore  (  Md.) 
Sun  declares,  “The  percentage 
of  journalism  students  on  the 
Sun  is  extremely  small — not 
more  at  the  moment  than  57r . 
But  a  very  few  years  ago  we 
had  no  one  on  the  staff  from 
journalism  schools,  so  the  5% 
really  represents  quite  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  those  who  advocate 
employing  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates.” 

Traditional  Pattern 

Replies  to  the  student  poll  by 
those  indicating  a  preference 
for  liberal  arts  over  journalism 
graduates  adhered  pretty  closely 
to  the  traditional  pattern.  Re¬ 
ported  V.  M.  Newton.  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Morning  Tribune,  “It  is 
my  frank  and  honest  opinion 
that  a  young  man  with  an  A.B. 
degree  has  far  more  general 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaperman  than  a 

Graduate  of  a  journalism  school, 
n  the  case  of  a  journalism 
graduate  it  usually  takes  a  good 
city  editor  from  one  to  two 
years  to  knock  out  of  him  all 
the  ridiculous  theories  taught 
in  journalism  schools.  An  A.B. 
man  starts  with  a  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  life,  par¬ 
ticularly  history,  and  he  usually 
progresses  much  faster  in  a  news 
room  than  does  a  graduate  in 
journalism.” 


Maude  Freeland 
To  Teach  Rural 
Correspondence 

Forsyth,  Mo.  —  Miss  Maude 
Freeland  is  taking  a  leave  of 
absence  from  her  work  as  co¬ 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Taney  County  Republican  to 
put  into  effect  a  new  project  of 
the  Missouri  Press  Association 
and  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the 
newspaper  editors.  Miss  Free¬ 
land  will  meet  with  the  coun¬ 
try  correspondents  to  assist 
them  to  do  better  their  job  of 
writing  the  news  of  the  rural 
sections. 

When  Maude  received  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  her  father. 
Senator  Freeland,  was  a  busy 
legislator.  He  took  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Forsyth  that  weekend, 
spent  Sunday  teaching  her  the 
mechanics  of  the  shop  and  on 
Monday  left  her  to  sink  or 
swim.  The  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Freeland  returned  to  Jefferson 
City. 

Maude  carried  on  and  with 
such  success  that  soon  her 
father  was  quoted  in  a  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  newspaper  as  saying 
“My  daughter  is  at  home  teach¬ 
ing  me  how  to  run  a  country 
newspaper.” 

Last  year  Mr.  Freeland  again 
turned  the  paper  over  to  Maude 
and  his  sister,  Freda  Ingen- 
thron,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Free¬ 
land  bought  the  White  River 
Leader  at  Branson. 

The  editors  of  the  two  papers 
exchange  ideas,  properties  and 
machines  and  there’s  much 
commuting. 

One  seldom  goes  out  after 
news  for  the  Taney  County 
papers.  The  news  drops  in, 
either  to  the  shop  or  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  as  they  go 
about  the  town  and  county. 
Everybody  up  town  or  in  town, 
stops  by  to  visit  with  the  Free¬ 
lands. 

The  editor  says  “Our  country 
correspondents  feel  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  write  the  news  of  their 
communities  for  the  Taney 
County  Republican.” 

Editorials  are  not  relegated 
to  page  two  or  to  any  other 
section.  They  go  where  the  edi¬ 
tor  thinks  them  best  suited, 
sometimes  in  the  news  stories, 
told  in  the  first  person,  so  no 
one  has  any  question  as  to 
whom  the  opinions  belong. 

A  vacation  means  a  vacation 
for  the  entire  family,  and  all 
of  the  office  force.  They  just 
set  up  the  Taney  County  papers 
for  two  weeks  and  print  them 
before  they  leave. 

Miss  Freeland  is  the  only 
woman  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  Missouri  Republican 
Editorial  Association.  She  is 
past  treasurer  of  the  Missouri 
Women’s  Press  Club. 

■ 

State  Fair  Specials 

Tampa,  Fla.  —  Both  Tampa 
newspapers  published  special 
mail-away  editions  spotlighting 
the  colorful  Gasparilla  invasion 
of  the  city,  which  highlighted 
the  Florida  State  Fair  recently. 
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Saudi  Arabia  Flareup 
Will  Be  Press  Blackout 


By  Tony  Smith 

Gannett  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  —  Severe  oil 

ihortages,  Palestine  and  So¬ 
viet  aspirations  south  of  Batum 
and  Baku  in  the  direction  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  highlight¬ 
ing  the  valuable  Saudi  Arabia 
oil  resources  in  the  nation's 
press. 

Defense  Secretary  James  For- 
restal  says  Moslem  resentment 
over  the  United  States’  strong 
advocacy  of  partition  imperils 
the  holdings  which  must  supply 
W'i  of  the  Marshall  Plan  re¬ 
quirements  and  America’s  mili¬ 
tary  needs. 

The  long-delayed  showdown 
over  Palestine  would  seem  to 
be  approaching.  So,  what  about 
press  coverage  of  our  threat¬ 
ened  reserves  of  “black  gold?” 
If  the  MSddle  East  explodes 
with  anti-American  resentment, 
as  the  prophets  of  gloom  fore¬ 
cast.  what  happens  to  3,500 
.\mericans  living  in  the  desert, 
what  happens  to  the  largest 
American  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  overseas,  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  investments  nearing  the 
half  billion  mark?  Under  pres¬ 
ent  arrangemervts,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  will  have  a  tough  time 
finding  out. 

No  Reporters  Allowed 

There  is  NO  press  coverage 
of  the  500,000  to  1,000,000 
square-mile  area  encompassed 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  despite  the  sudden  sprout¬ 
ing  of  large  scale  American  in¬ 
terests.  King  Ibn  Saud  recently 
sent  instructions  to  the  Arabian- 
Ajnerican  Oil  Co.  and  his  foreign 
legations  to  deny  entrance  to  all 
.\merican  reporters  and  writers. 

Even  before  the  King  rang 
down  the  curtain  on  our  tre¬ 
mendous  economic  stake  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  was  covered  only 
on  a  hit-and-miss  basis.  Re¬ 
porters  from  the  wire  services, 
individual  newspapers  and 
magazines  covered  it  like  a  pre¬ 
cinct  station  on  a  global  beat. 
Their  visits  were  so  rare  they 
were  alnvost  occasioiis  for  cele¬ 
bration  by  Americans  in  the 
desert.  The  usual  technique,  as 
described  to  me,  was  a  two-or 
three-day  stop  at  Dhahran.  the 
American  oil  settlement  on  the 
Persian  Gulf;  a  visit  with  Aram- 
co  and  State  Department  of¬ 
ficials;  and  a  tour  of  the  sizable 
B-29  base  still  occupied  by  U.  S. 
troops.  Some  who  stayed  longer 
managed  to  obtain  interviews 
with  King  Ibn  Saud  but  their 
Dunobers  are  few  indeed. 

When  I  arrived  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia.  the  populace  was  amazed  to 
discover  that  I  planned  to  stay 
five  weeks.  The  record  seemed 
to  have  been  two  weeks  put  in 
by  Gordon  Gaskill  of  American 
Magazine  last  September. 

So  far  as  I  could  determine, 
there  wasn’t  another  American 
reporter  in  the  entire  Central 


Arabian  Steppe  when  the  United 
Nations  voted  to  partition  Pales¬ 
tine  and  touched  off  a  series  of 
Mjoslem  riots.  Local  Saudi  Arab 
officials  and  our  own  State  De¬ 
partment  representatives  told 
me  there  weren’t  even  “string” 
correspondents.  Thus,  the  four- 
day  Arab- Jew  rough-house  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  island  of  Bah¬ 
rain  where  American  interests 
also  hold  a  monopoly  on  oil, 
went  unreported  until  I  man¬ 
aged  to  get  there. 

Stories  from  Bahrain? 

People  on  the  island  begged 
me  to  write  a  story  explaining 
that  peace  and  quiet  had  been 
established  and  that  everyone 
was  safe.  They  were  afraid 
friends  and  relatives  back  in 
the  United  States  would  worry. 
Many  of  them  insisted  that  I 
was  the  first  American  reporter 
ever  to  visit  Bahrain.  That  I 
didn’t  believe  then  and  don’t 
now  for  I  have  seen  many  stor¬ 
ies  over  the  years  under  Bah¬ 
rain  datelines.  These  could  have 
been  written  in  Dhahran  and 
sent  to  Bahrain  for  filing,  but 
I  doubt  if  they  all  were. 

In  stating  this  problem,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
intend  it  as  criticism  of  NO 
ONE.  On  the  contrary,  the  few 
reporters  who  have  fought  their 
way  to  this  remote  area  deserve 
only  the  highest  of  praise.  In 
most  cases,  they  didn’t  deter¬ 
mine  the  length  of  their  stay. 
It  was  determined  either  by  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  or 
tight  schedules  of  their  own 
made  in  advance. 

As  for  the  wire  services  main¬ 
taining  offices  or  “stringers”  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  there  are  many 
restrictive  factors  involved  even 
before  the  King  declared  the 
news  blackout.  For  one  thing, 
there  Ls  no  office  space  or  hous¬ 
ing  available  in  the  important 
Dhahran  section  except  that 
owned  by  the  oil  company  and 
that  occupied  by  the  Air  Force 
personnel.  Both  are  greatly 
overcrowded. 

King's  Private  Line 

Another  point  is  the  local 
government  which  does  most  of 
its  business  with  the  oil  com¬ 
pany  and  hasn’t  fully  accepted 
the  offices  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  matters  of  bringing 
more  American  business  groups 
into  the  country.  Filing  prob¬ 
lems  are  difficult  since  there  is 
NO  cable  office  on  the  main¬ 
land.  Dispatches  must  be  sent 
to  Bahrain  where  the  British 
Administration  (the  island  is 
an  independent  Shaikhdom 
under  British  protectorate) 
maintains  a  cable  office. 

While  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
I  was  told  that  agents  for  some 
commercial  cable  firms  were  in 
Jidda  negotiating  for  some  kind 
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of  communications  outlet.  The 
information  I  received  indicated 
the  office  would  be  set  up  in 
Jidda,  the  diplomatic  capital  of 
Ibn  Saud's  country.  That 
wouldn’t  help  correspondents 
much  since  Jidda  is  on  the  Red 
Sea  side  of  the  Arabian  Pen¬ 
insula,  a  good  600  miles  west 
of  the  oil  operations.  In  that 
case  Bahrain,  22  miles  out  in 
the  Gulf,  still  would  be  pref¬ 
erable. 

The  King  maintains  some 
type  of  a  private  communica¬ 
tions  system  which  can  be  used 
upon  special  permission  from 
His  Majesty  to  move  copy  as 
far  as  London.  This,  however, 
is  a  risky  business  and  the 
cost  is  prohibitive.  Ed  Curtis 
of  the  Associated  Press,  one  of 
the  first  Americans  ever  to  in¬ 
terview  Ibn  Saud,  tried  it  once. 
He  says  it  cost  the  equivalent 
of  $99  in  pound  sterling  to  send 
120  words. 

If  and  when  the  blowup  over 
Palestine  comes  and  Ibn  Saud's 
pledge  to  “protect  and  main¬ 
tain”  the  vital  American  oil 
interests  is  put  to  the  acid  test, 
the  area  which  well  might  hold 
the  future  of  the  western  De¬ 
mocracies  will  go  uncovered. 

The  solution  would  seem  to 
be  a  problem  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  for  the  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment  and  King  Ibn  Saud 
and  in  the  second  instance  for 
American  newspapers. 

‘Firsts'  at  North  Pole 

DENVER,  Colo.— Lee  H.  Cal- 

lison,  the  flying  reporter  for 
the  Denver  Post,  has  laid  claim 
to  two  new  “firsts.” 

On  a  flight  over  the  North 
Pole  while  covering  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Army’s  97th  Bomb 
group,  Callison: 

Wrote  a  news  dispatch  while 
over  the  North  Pole,  dispatched 
to  the  Post  via  radio; 

Delivered  the  first  newspaper 
to  the  geographic  pole,  passed 
through  a  flare  shute  from  a 
B-29.  Seals,  polar  bears  or  any 
other  inhabitants  who  might  be 
about  ( the  temperature  at  13,000 
feet  was  28  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit)  could  read  of  the 
death  of  Orville  Wright,  whose 
inventive  genius  and  that  of  his 
brother,.  Wilbur,  made  flying 
possible. 

Callison’s  trip  required  62 
hours  and  two  minutes. 

Hospital  Harmony 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— Across-the 

table  “chats”  by  newspaper 
and  hospital  officials  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  improved  relations  and 
better  news  coverage  here. 

Frequent  clashes  between  of¬ 
fice  nurses,  bound  by  ethics,  and 
police  reporters  seeking  news 
on  crime  and  accident  cases 
caused  repercussions  among 
their  superiors  and  threatened 
to  result  in  editorial  protests. 

In  a  move  to  ease  the  tension, 
Zeb  Pike,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rochester  Hospital 
Council  and  former  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  reporter,  invited 
the  newspaper  reporters  and  ed¬ 
itors  to  a  joint  dinner  with  hos¬ 
pital  officials. 

All  were  invited  to  talk  free¬ 
ly,  the  newspapermen  to  tell 
what  facts  they  expected  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  hospitals,  and  the 
administrative  heads  of  the  hos- 


Columnist  Does 
Double  Duty 

San  Diego,  Calif. — A  series  of 
advertisements  is  in  its  third 
year  here  without  a  word  of 
commercialism  for  the  space 
buyer.  Walkers  Department 
Store. 

Occupying  two  full  columns 
weekly  in  the  San  Diego  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  ads  are  written  by  For¬ 
rest  Warren,  Journal  feature 
writer,  who  also  has  a  daily 
column  of  thumbnail  interviews. 

Only  the  Walker’s  signature 
cut  at  the  head  of  the  ads  in¬ 
dicates  the  “sponsor.”  Other¬ 
wise  Warren  is  given  free  rein 
with  the  space,  which  bears  the 
title,  “Friendly  Moments.”  It 
generally  contains  sentimental 
poetry,  homey  items  about 
people,  and  mention  of  philan¬ 
thropies  for  the  handicapped  in 
which  Warren  is  interested. 

The  ads  are  more  than  earn¬ 
ing  their  keep  by  the  goodwill 
they  gain  for  the  store,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  Scott,  Walker’s 
head. 


pitals  to  explain  their  view¬ 
points.  Result  was  that  re¬ 
porters  and  office  nurses  got 
clear  channels  for  action  plus 
the  promise  that  if  a  question 
arose  it  would  be  referred  di¬ 
rectly  to  an  administrative  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  hospital. 

Such  harmony  and  goodwill 
was  apparent  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  reciprocated  by  playing 
host  to  the  hospital  representa¬ 
tives  at  dinner  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  discussion 
after  the  new  plan  had  been  in 
effect  for  a  time. 

Representing  the  newspapers 
were  D&C  Managing  Editor 
George  Shoals,  News  Editor 
Norris  Vagg,  City  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Lewis,  and  Police  Report¬ 
ers  Roy  Elliott  and  Robert 
Fischer;  Times-Union  ME  Jo¬ 
seph  Adams,  News  Editor  Frank 
Bonn,  City  Editor  Abe  Miller 
and  Police  Reporter  A1  Moss. 

■ 

Boston  Newsmen  Talk 
To  1,000  Club  Women 

Boston,  Mass.  —  The  eyes  of 
America’s  newspapermen  are  fo¬ 
cussed  on  world  affairs  today 
as  at  no  time  in  our  past,  editors 
and  writers  of  five  of  Boston’s 
newspapers  told  1,000  Mass¬ 
achusetts  clubwomen  here  dur¬ 
ing  a  two-day  conference. 

The  occasion  was  the  mid¬ 
winter  press  forum  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
Writers  of  the  Boston  Post. 
Globe,  Herald,  Traveler  and 
Christian  Science  M'onitor  dis¬ 
cussed  national  and  foreign  af¬ 
fairs. 

A  forum  of  Herald  and  Trav¬ 
eler  writers  was  conducted  with 
John  H.  Crider,  editor  of  the 
Herald,  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
John  I.  Taylor,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Globe,  took  charge 
of  a  second  forum. 

■ 

Mourning  Release 

Washington  —  All  press  re¬ 
leases  from  the  government  of 
India  information  services  have 
been  issued  on  black  bordered 
pages  since  the  assassination  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi. 
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Bradt  Urges 
'Scientific' 
Space  Selling 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — At  the 
best  attended  February  meeting 
in  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Roy  Bradt,  regional  repre¬ 
sentative,  Retail  Division,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  Assn. 
(Southern  unit)  that  mounting 
costs  of  doing  business  and 
climbing  advertising  cost  per 
cent-to-sales  will  lead  to  the  old 
complaint  of  “no  results”  from 
retail  advertisers,  unless  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men  adopt  the 
modern  scientific  technique  of 
selling  their  product. 

“It’s  clear  to  see  that  our  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  and  our  very 
security  hinge  upon  planning 
promotions  with  our  advertisers 
so  that  newspaper  advertising 
cost  in  percent-to-sales  is  held 
under  control,”  Bradt  empha¬ 
sized.  “If  we  as  individuals  fall 
to  employ  the  modern  sales  im¬ 
plements  at  our  command  some¬ 
one  else  fired  with  zeal  and  am¬ 
bition  will  do  so  .  .  .  and  it 
might  be  a  competitor.” 

The  Feb.  13  meeting  here  was 
the  first  in  a  series  of  group  dis- 
cnsaions  that  Bradt  will  conduct 
while  on  a  3,000-mile  swing 
around  his  territory. 

Plans  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  CNAMA  (Southern 
and  Northern  units)  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  McAlpine  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Outlook.  His 
city  will  be  host.  Dates  will  be 
June  11  to  13  with  headquarters 
at  Del  Mar  Beach  Club. 

Charles  Burchett,  Western  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  of  the  W.  J. 
McGiffin  Newspaper  Co.,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting.  He  was 
elected  president,  to  succeed 
George  Savage,  former  publisher 
of  the  Altadena  Press,  who  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
California  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission. 

■ 

Illinois  Markets 
'48  Study  Voted 

Chicago — Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets  will  make  a  1948 
Consumer  Analysis,  beginning 
late  in  April  and  completed  by 
Sept.  1,  it  was  announced  after 
a  meeting  of  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  here  recently. 

“We  anticipate  the  cost  of  the 
1948  study  will  be  equal  that  of 
1947,  approximately  $45,000,” 
said  Paul  L.  Gorham,  general 
manager  of  IDNM. 

“The  same  procedure  will  be 
used  of  trained  interviewers 
calling  on  housewives  and  this 
information,  combined  with  a 
store  check,  will  allow  us  to 
carry  a  three-year  comparison 
of  the  70  questions  answered 
for  1946,  '47  and  ’48,”  he  added. 

■ 

2  Guardian  Offices 

Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian 
has  established  new  offices  in 
New  York  City.  That  of  Ali¬ 
stair  Cooke,  chief  correspondent 
in  the  U.S.,  is  at  630  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  that  of  William  Mc¬ 
Millan,  business  manager  for 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
is  at  53  East  51st  Street. 
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In  V.-P.  Class 

JOHN  E.  DEVINE  has  been 
made  a  vice- 
president  of  An¬ 
derson,  Davis 
&  Platte.  Inc., 

New  York  City. 

He  has  also 
been  appointed 
senior  exec  in 
charge  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  & 

Sons  Carpet  Co. 
account.  He  has 
been  with  the 
agency  since 
1942. 

Doings  at  FC4B 

FRANK  E.  DELANO  and  Jere 

Patterson.  .  .  .  The  former 
has  been  elected  a  vicepresident 
and  member  of  the  plans  board; 
the  latter  has  stepped  in  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  head  of  the  inter¬ 
national  division,  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding. 

Two  Join  Basford 

DOM  LAMONICA,  copy  and 

contactman,  and  Robert  Ake- 
SON,  farm  distribution  special¬ 
ist,  have  moved  into  the  New 
York  City  staff  of  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.,  New  York  and  Cleveland 
agency. 

Wilder  Adds  Brewer 

CLAUDE  O.  BREWER.  Chicago 

adman,  has  joined  Almon 
Brooks  Wilder.  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
vicepresident  and  account  exec. 
He  was  national  ad  manager  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Reg¬ 
ister. 

McCallum  to  W4F 

JEANNE  STAFFORD  Mc- 

CALLUM  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Woodard  &  Fris,  Inc.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y..  as  fashion  artist 
and  illustrator.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Tobe.  fashion  con¬ 
sultants,  in  New  York  City.  Her 
work  has  been  in  the  leading 
slicks. 

Switches  in  Adlond 

ELMIER  RIECK  has  been  elect 

ed  a  veepee  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago.  He  joined 
the  agency  in  1922  as  office  boy 
and  six  years  later  was  upped 
to  production  manager,  one  of 
the  youngest  in  the  biz. 

John  Porter,  once  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  has  become  copy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  City 
office  of  Brisacher,  Van  Norden. 

A.  Bruce  Johnston,  manager 
of  the  Winnipeg  office  of  J.  J. 
Gibbons,  Ltd.,  has  been  made  a 
veepee  of  the  'Toronto  firm. 

Louis  Bass  is  new  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  Bozell  & 
Jacobs.  Inc.,  as  account  exec. 

W.  C.  Thomas  is  doing  his 
work  these  days  as  production 
manager  of  Badger  &  Browning, 
Inc.,  Boston. 

William  Gray  has  been  added 
to  the  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,  office 
of  Lennen  &  Mitchell  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  service  dept. 

Lucy  Jane  Ford,  Stella 
Crowell  Mark  and  John  J. 


Lentz  .  .  .  these  people  are  new¬ 
comers  to  Young  &  Rubicam, 
New  York  City.  Ford  and  Mark 
are  copywriters  and  Lentz  is  a 
medical  researcher. 

Richard  Kerr  has  left  Cecil 
&  Presbrey  for  Walter  Weir  to 
write  copy. 

Sally  Mansfield,  lately  of 
Ridgway,  Ferry  &  Yocum,  Inc., 
and  Compton,  is  now  working 
in  the  media  dept,  of  LaRoche 
&  Ellis,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

George  Ghinan  has  joined 
Robert  W.  Orr  as  account  exec. 

Robert  B.  Pile,  a  new  face 
at  Olmsted  &  Foley,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.,  as  account  exec. 

T.  R.  Berger,  former  first  edi¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Allentown 
( Pa. )  Call,  has  joined  Lewis  & 
Gilman,  Philly.  He’s  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  public  relations  ac¬ 
count. 

Thomas  H.  Moore,  Jr.  is  now 
with  Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  as 
head  of  the  radio  and  television 
dept,  and  a  member  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  committee. 

Alexander  Tailleur  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Dorland 
Family.  He  recently  resigned 
as  president  of  the  Netherlands 
Publishing  Corp.,  publishers  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Weekly. 

Henri  Moesinger  has  been 
made  comptroller  of  Monroe  F. 
Dreher,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Don  j.  Mohler  has  transferred 
from  general  sales  to  the  ad  di¬ 
vision  of  General  Electric  Lamp 
dept.,  where  he'll  head  all  photo¬ 
lamp  promotion. 

Milton  C.  Hill,  former  own¬ 
er  of  M.  C.  Hill  &  Co.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.,  has  closed  shop 
to  join  the  accounit  exec  staff 
of  Western  Advertising,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles. 

Lester  G.  Barrow  is  account 
exec  over  at  R.  W.  Orr  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  Manning,  former  part¬ 
ner  in  Russell,  Harris  &  Wood, 
is  now  with  George  Lynn  in  the 
San  Francisco  agency  of  the 
same  name. 

Louise  Munson,  former  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  added  to 
(]k>ldthwaite-Smith,  that  city,  as 
account  exec. 

Percy  Hatfield  Crane,  once 
of  Stewart.  Dougall  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  BBDO,  has  been 
hired  as  marketing  consultant 
by  Sprague  Electric  Co.,  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

Margaret  Harrison  has  joined 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  as  head  of  the 
premium  creating  dept. 

John  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Jr., 
manager  of  the  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  office  of  Sullivan,  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident. 

William  Varley  and  Roy 
Van  Hook  are  new  with  the 
copy  staff  of  John  Falkner 
Arndt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philly, 

JUDSON  Irish,  recently  of  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  has  moved  over 
to  the  copy  staff  of  Doherty, 
Clifford  &  Shenfield. 


Devine 


Agency  Scoreboard 
MARSCHALK  &  PRATT  rn 
New  York  City,  recently  celel 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  Sur 
prise  feature  of  a  luncheon 
the  presentation  to  each  of  t^ 
company’s  four  partners  of  I 
scroll  and  gift  commemorating 


Pacific  National  Advertk 
ing's  Portland,  Ore.,  office  re¬ 
cently  got  out  a  12-page  annual 
report  in  color  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Portland  The 
job  took  only  20  days.  Ruth 
Poland,  manager  and  Don  Mac 
Gregor,  artist,  were  assisted  by 
G.  E.  Dodd  in  its  preparation. 

J.  Lambert  Smith,  55,  nresi 
dent  of  Smith,  Taylor  &  Jen- 
kins,  died  recently  at  his  Ross- 
lyn  Farms  home  in  Pittsburgh 
Pa.  He  began  his  ad  work  in 
that  city  in  1917  as  ad  manaeer 
of  National  Tube  Co. 

Ian  Maxwell  Smith,  radio 
producer  with  Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt  and  former  manager  of 
the  agency’s  Detroit  office,  plays 
the  lead  role  of  the  bishop  in 
“The  Bishop  Misbehaves”  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  22  (NBC,  5-6  pm 
EST I . 


Leland  Davis  Advertising, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  reports  that 
Louis  D.  Mueller  is  now  a  vee¬ 
pee,  and  that  it  plans  to  expand 
its  headquarters.  Davis  was 
once  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  and,  later,  city  editor  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch;  Mueller  was  with 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
and  the  Associated  Press. 


Robert  Lee  Miller  has  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  Dominion 
Advertising  Co.,  Richmond,  Va., 
to  form  his  own  agency,  Robert 
Lee  Miller  &  Associates,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  will  serve 
as  president:  Jean  H.  DuBuque, 
veepee;  Daniel  C.  Miller,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  L.  T.  Walker,  treas¬ 
urer.  Miller  is  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher-owner  of  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Herald,  of  Lima,  Peru. 

Meermans,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

The  firm  name  of  Allen, 
Clenaghen  &  Smith,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  changed  to  Allen 
&  Clenaghen  Advertising.  The 
agency  has  named  H.  R.  Selub 
as  publicity  director.  He’s  a 
former  reporter  on  the  old 
Seattle  ( Wash. )  Star,  the  Seattle 
Times  and  the  Post  Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  has 
opened  a  San  Francisco  office 
(25  California  St.)  to  serve  11 
western  states  for  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  account.  J.  J.  Wiley 
is  account  exec. 


Virgil  Rankin  Heads 
Ne-w  PR  Council 

San  Francisco — Virgil  Rankin 
is  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Public  Relations  Council 
of  America,  formed  by  merger 
of  two  organizations. 

First  objective  of  PRC  will  be 
a  public  relations  code  of  ethics, 
Rankin  said.  Membership  ex¬ 
ceeds  1,000  and  existing  offices 
of  parent  organizations  will  ^ 
maintained  both  here  and  in 
New  York. 
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Public  Accepts 
Duluth  Dailies' 
Paid  Log  Policy 

Duluth,  Minn. — On  the  ground 
that  radio  no  longer  is  a  news¬ 
worthy  fledgling,  but  a  robust 
competitor  of  newspapers  for 
the  advertising  dollar,  the  Du¬ 
luth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 
last  Dec.  1  adopted  a  policy  of 
charging  for  program  listings. 

Radio  stations  were  notified 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
policy  change  and  invited  to 
submit  their  listings  on  the  basis 
of  paid  advertising.  Two  of  the 
five  existing  stations,  one  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  field,  agreed  to 
the  arrangement,  while  the  other 
three  abstained. 

Similar  to  Miami  Plan 

The  changeover  was  accom¬ 
plished  along  the  Miami  plan 
with  the  newspapers  offering  a 
two  column  box  giving  the  day’s 
best  radio  programs  and  listing 
in  solid  agate  type  the  network 
programs  of  the  abstaining  sta¬ 
tions.  These  ran  directly  below 
the  formal  paid-for  listings  and 
carried  a  precede  advising  the 
readers  they  were  offered  by  the 
newspaper  as  a  public  service. 
Another  precede  heading  the 
column  of  paid-for  listings  in¬ 
formed  the  readers  that  space 
was  available  to  all  stations  at 
nominal  rates. 

An  anticipated  heavy  public 
reaction  to  the  change  in  format 
did  not  develop.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  changeover  period  the  news¬ 
papers  received  a  total  of  45 
telephone  calls  and  27  letters. 
Many  of  the  phone  calls  and 
some  of  the  letters  were  trace¬ 
able  to  the  radio  stations  which 
were  abstaining. 

Prepared  for  Objections 

In  the  case  of  each  objection 
the  newspaper  had  coached  a 
secretary  to  give  the  facts  and 
each  letter  writer  was  called  or 
written  and  told  the  newspaper 
case. 

Information  from  within  the 
radio  organizations  which  did 
not  co-operate  with  the  new 
policy  indicated  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  more  reaction  than  did 
the  newspapers  and  were  unable 
to  shift  public  sympathy  once  it 
was  established  that  the  radio 
had  been  enjoying  a  free  ride 
in  the  newspaper  columns. 
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Radio  Logs  Dropped 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  The 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  jour- 
aal  have  ceased  free  publica¬ 
tion  of  daily  radio  schedules 
previously  supplied  by  WSPA 
and  WORD. 

C.  E.  Butterfield's  Associated 
Press  "Radio  Day  by  Day" 
round-up  of  radio  news,  sched¬ 
ules  ond  features,  has  been 
lubstituted. 

The  Textile  Tribune,  Spartan¬ 
burg  weekly,  ha  begun  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  stations*  sched¬ 
ules. 
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Sponsored  Radio  Log 

TO  the  Editor: 

The  recent  articles  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  about  whether  or 
not  radio  logs  shou.d  be  pub¬ 
lished  interested  me.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  company. 
Community  Cab,  we  have  start¬ 
ed  using  daily  logs  with  the  cab 
company  paying  for  it.  This  is 
an  afternoon  paper,  so  the  pro¬ 
grams  start  at  5:15  the  after¬ 
noon  of  publication,  and  are 
listed  up  to  5  o’clock  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon. 

This  paper  has  never  pub¬ 
lished  radio  logs,  but  obtaining 
an  outside  sponsor,  I  thought, 
was  a  new  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem-.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
happy  over  the  ad,  although  the 
radio  station  is  concerned  about 
how  long  the  cab  company  will 
maintain  sponsorship.  They 
feel  that  the  public  will  get 
used  to  it  in  the  paper,  and 
will  then  expect  it  to  be  a 
permanent  thing. 

William  C.  Campbell, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Helena  (Mont.) 

Independent-Record 

No  Free  Mentions 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  pros  and  cons  regard¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  radio  logs 
as  paid  advertising,  I  have  not 
noticed  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  sound  argument  why  news¬ 
papers  should  charge  for  this 
service.  It  is  this:  One  radio 
network  will  not  give  another 
network  free  mention  on  the 
air.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  the 
announcer  mentioning  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  to  take  place  later 
on  another  network  and  station, 
says  to  his  listening  audience, 
"Consuit  your  local  newspaper 
for  time  and  station.” 

No  free  advertising  on  this 
network  for  the  same  advertiser 
at  a  later  day  on  another  net¬ 
work,  no  sirree!  But  the  news¬ 
papers  seem  willing  to  continue 
to  give  it. 

Orvin  G.  Andrews, 
General  Manager, 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day 

Plea  lor  German  Press 

TO  the  Editor: 

A  letter  recently  received  by 
a  member  of  the  University  of 
Maine  Press  Club  caLs  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  present  plight  of  the 
newspapermen  who  are  trying 
to  give  Germany  a  free  press. 

An  American  official  of  the 
Office  of  Military  CJovernment 
for  Hesse  writes: 

"The  effects  of  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  dry  summer  are  now 
making  themselves  felt,  with  a 
number  of  our  editors  fainting 
at  their  desks  for  lack  of  proper 
nourishment. 

“If  you  want  to  give  us  a 
real  helping  hand,  you  might 
arrange  for  some  of  the  char¬ 
itable  persons  and  organizations 
who  are  sending  packages  to 
Germany  to  send  a  few  pack¬ 
ages  to  the  newspapers,  who  so 
richly  deserve  aid. 

"We  see  to  our  dismay  that 
former  top  Nazis  sometimes  re¬ 
ceive  packages  from  the  United 


States,  while  truly  democratic 
editors  suffer  from  malnutrition, 
a, though  they  are  contributing 
a  great  deal  to  American  efforts 
to  democratize  the  country. 

"You  may  be  sure  that  any 
contributions  would  be  grate¬ 
fully  received,  ranging  from  old 
and  discarded  shoes  and  cloth¬ 
ing  to  foodstuffs. 

"Packages  sent  to  the  news¬ 
papers  will  be  automatically  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  most  needy 
plant  members.” 

Our  Press  Club,  while  not  en¬ 
gaging  in  direct  solicitations  or 
collections,  is  taking  this  means 
of  making  the  fact  known  with¬ 
in  professional  circles.  Persons 
who  wish  to  help  may  do  so 
through  CARE  or  other  regular 
relief  channels. 

Fred  W.  MacDonald, 
President,  University 
of  Maine  Press  Club, 
Orono,  Maine. 

Premature  Obit 

TO  the  Editor: 

On  page  24  of  your  issue  of 
Feb.  7,  you  ran  a  story  about 
me  written  by  John  Plante,  one 
of  my  friends  on  the  staff  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Heading  was  "Jeff  Davis  Re¬ 
tires;  Soil-Toil  Coil  Editor. 

On  the  whole,  Johnnie  did  a 
pretty  good  job  in  turning  out 
easy  reading  copy,  but  I  seri¬ 
ously  object  to  having  anyone 
believe  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  paragraph:  “Born  poor, 
lived  poor,  died  poor”  al¬ 
though  it  is  two-thirds  right, 
I'm  damned  if  I'm  dead. 

(Mark  Twain,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  had  to  correct  a  sim¬ 
ilar  mistake  once  by  assuring 
his  friends  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  premature.  Same 
here.) 

John  got  his  material  from 
the  Journal  morgue  and  when 
he  wrote  that  in  he  was  actu¬ 
ally  quoting  me,  for  about  15  or 
more  years  ago  the  Journal 
managing  editor  said  to  me  one 
night.  “Jeff,  go  ahead  and  write 
your  obituary  because  you’re 
going  to  die  sometime  and  we 
we  will  want  to  know  all  about 
you.”  So  I  wrote  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  tripe,  told  the  ME 
I  pitied  the  reporter  who  had 
to  dig  an  obit  out  of  it,  and 
they  filed  it  away.  And  John 
found  it.  And  I’m  getting 
joshed  about  it  plenty. 

But  it’s  all  right  with  me.  If 
I  ever  get  so  I  can’t  laugh  at  a 
joke  that’s  on  me,  it’ll  be  time 
to  pass  out  of  the  earthly  pic¬ 
ture  and  move  either  up  or 
down,  but  I’ll  find  plenty  of 
friends  in  either  place,  so  why 
worry? 

Jeff  Davis, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Diamond  Studded 

The  Winfield  (Kans.)  Courier 
on  Feb.  16  issued  a  108-page 
diamond  jubilee  edition  com¬ 
memorating  Winfield’s  75th  year 
as  an  incorporated  city  and  the 
newspaper’s  75th  year  of  serv¬ 
ice. 


March  1  Week 
Set  for  Papers 
In  Ayer  Contest 

Philadelphia  —  Details  con¬ 
cerning  the  18th  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  typography 
to  be  conducted  the  last  week 
in  March  in  galleries  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  were  outlined 
this  week. 

Purpose  of  the  exhibition, 
conducted  on  an  annual  basis, 
is  to  recognize  improvement  in 
the  general  appearance  and 
readability  of  the  newspaper 
medium.  All  daily  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  are  invited  to  com¬ 
pete,  and  the  top  award  is  the 
F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  award¬ 
ed  to  the  newspaper  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  is  out¬ 
standing  without  regard  to  cir¬ 
culation  or  page  size.  It  was 
won  last  year  by  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald. 

In  addition,  three  certificates 
of  award  are  given  in  each  of 
three  circulation  groups:  pa¬ 
pers  of  more  than  50,000  cir¬ 
culation;  papers  of  from  10,000 
to  50,000  circulation,  and  pa¬ 
pers  less  than  10,000.  A  certifi¬ 
cate  goes  also  to  the  tabloid 
classification,  regardless  of  cir¬ 
culation. 

Ayer  promoters  said  the  date 
of  publication  required  for  all 
entries  in  the  1948  show  will  be 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  the 
weekday  dates  in  the  week  of 
March  1.  President  H.  A.  Bat¬ 
ten  said  many  papers  during 
the  past  year  have  had  to  sur¬ 
mount  problems  of  equipment 
and  other  material  shortages 
which  have  hampered  consist¬ 
ent  technical  progress  over  the 
past  few  years. 

“In  inviting  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  to  participate  in  the  1948 
exhibition,”  he  said,  “we  hope 
to  direct  the  public's  attention 
to  the  continued  typographical 
excellence,  improv^  appear¬ 
ance  and  readability  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press.  This  year’s  exhi¬ 
bition  should  show  the  result 
of  consistent,  thoughtful  plan¬ 
ning  and  accomplishment.” 


Realty  Developer 
To  Spend  $1,000,000 

Los  Angeles — Louis  T.  Busch 
Co.,  land  development  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  announced  a  public 
relations  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  “in  the  million-dollar 
bracket.” 

The  campaign,  to  begin  imme¬ 
diately  through  Makelim  Asso¬ 
ciates,  will  seek  disposition  of 
30,000  California  acres  during 
the  next  two  years. 

Hal  R.  Makelim,  president  of 
Makelim  Associates,  said  the 
campaign  of  public  relations  and 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and 
outdoor  advertising  would  be 
based  on  a  percentage  of  gross 
sales.  The  property  to  be  sold 
has  a  retail  value  of  $56,000,000. 


Two  Join  Inland 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  to  membership 
the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  Washington 
(Ind.)  Herald. 
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Classified  Group 
Seeks  Economies 


CHICAGO — Revenue,  economies 
and  collections  were  three 
major  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  regional  group 
of  nearly  130  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  managers  here,  Feb.  21-22, 
representing  17  states  and  three 
Canadian  provinces. 

Need  for  added  revenue  from 
classified  advertising  seemed  ap¬ 
parent,  but  those  in  attendance 
were  slow  to  suggest  higher 
rates,  generally  speaking,  unless 
an  increased  inflationary  condi¬ 
tion  makes  it  necessary.  Never¬ 
theless,  classified  managers  are 
prepared  to  carry  their  share  of 
the  load  in  meeting  increased 
costs,  through  more  efficient 
handling  of  want  ads. 

Losing  Transient  Advertiser 
A  majority  reported  that  clas¬ 
sified  receipts  represent  a  third 
of  total  advertising  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  by  their  papers.  One 
CAM  said  classified  revenue  on 
his  paper  had  gone  from  50  Tc 
of  local  display  (pre-war),  to 
63'.  last  year.  Want  ads  in  his 
paper  brought  in  three  times 
the  revenue  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  was  pointed  out.  however, 
that  increased  classified  rates 
had  practically  "priced”  trans¬ 
ient  advertisers  out  of  the  paper. 
Because  reader  interest  of  clas¬ 
sified  is  predicated  on  a  wide 
variety  of  offerings,  those  pres¬ 
ent  discussed  the  wisdom  of  a 
professional  and  non-profes¬ 
sional  rate,  the  latter  designed 
to  attract  transients. 

Those  favoring  a  non-profes¬ 
sional  rate  for  the  occasional 
user  of  classified,  argued  that  in¬ 
creased  reader  traffic  in  "the 
people’s  market  place"  would 
enhance  the  pulling  power  of 
want  ads  for  professional  con¬ 
tract  users. 

Seek  Operational  Economies 
Several  reported  a  "bargain 
counter”  classification,  designed 
to  attract  transient  advertisers, 
offering  one  line,  six  times,  at 
a  comparatively  low  non-profes¬ 
sional  rate.  Such  a  rate,  they 
said,  was  getting  more  individ¬ 
ual  advertisers  back  into  the 
paper. 

It  was  the  consensus  that  econ- 
mies  be  effected  in  operational 
methods,  rather  than  in  person¬ 
nel  reductions.  Classified  per¬ 
sonnel  can  help  reduce  sundry 
cost  operations,  it  was  pointed 
out,  by  increasing  the  "public 
service  value”  of  want  ads,  such 
as  suggesting  better  copy  before 
publication  and  then  following 
through  to  see  if  the  advertiser 
got  results. 

It  was  felt  that  many  wartime 
expedients,  introduced  to  effect 
newsprint  saving,  were  here  to 
stay,  namely,  nine-column  for¬ 
mat,  reduction  in  body  type  and 
slugs,  and  fewer  want  ad  clcissi- 
fications. 

Need  for  revamped  collection 
systems  to  assure  prompt  pay¬ 
ments  was  also  stressed  as  part 
of  the  economy  program. 

Herbert  W.  Tushingham,  Cam¬ 
den  ( N.  J. )  Courier-Post,  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  national  association, 
made  a  plea  lor  coordination  of 
all  departments  of  the  paper  in 
order  to  effect  overall  economy. 
Such  a  program,  he  said,  could 
effect  many  economies  through 
careful  planning  of  production 
schedules  and  streamlined  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  business  office 
routine. 

Felix  Towle,  ANCAM  manag¬ 
ing  director,  speaking  at  the  Sat¬ 
urday  luncheon,  declared  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  classified  manag¬ 
ers  exceeded  that  of  merely 
getting  linage  for  the  paper.  He 
said  classified  ads  are  an  inher¬ 
ent  part  of  a  free  press,  in  that 
financial  support  by  many  indi¬ 
viduals  represented  in  classified 
sections  was  "democracy  in  ac¬ 
tion.”  He  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  the  rich  heritage  of 
classified  advertising  —  "of.  for 
and  by  the  people" — must  be 
zealously  guarded  at  all  times. 

Optimistic  Outlook 

Thomas  Lowry,  Chicago  Daily 
News  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  spoke  optimistically  about 
the  business  outlook  for  1948.  He 
declared  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  play  an  important 
part  in  selling  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods,  thus  aiding 
manufacturer  and  retailer  in  the 
months  ahead. 

He  saw  no  need  for  a  business 
recession,  if  proper  selling  meth¬ 
ods  are  used,  backed  by  suffi¬ 
cient  advertising.  Lowry  stated 
that  $1,892,000,000  was  invested 
in  total  advertising  last  year,  of 
which  $898,000,000  was  spent  in 
newspapers.  The  total  ad  expen¬ 
diture.  he  said,  moved  289  bil¬ 
lion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  at 
an  average  cost  of  .00655  for 
advertising. 

Harrison  MacDonald  led  one 
discussion  period  devoted  to 
“these  changing  times,”  in  which 
CAMS  told  how  they  are  train¬ 
ing  their  ad  takers  from  order 
taking  to  copy  selling.  R.  P. 
Shepard.  Basil  L.  Smith  System, 
led  the  discussion  on  rates. 

Ralph  W.  Ahrens,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  arranged  a  fast- 
moving  program,  featuring 
“every  hour  on  the  hour”  five 
minutes  allocated  to  business 
building  ideas.  In  the  realm  of 
new  business  for  classified  were 
reports  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  carrying  grocery 
items;  the  Elkhart  ( Ind. )  Truth 
selling  a  small  neighborhood 
grocery  chain  classified  space; 
and  the  Kalamazoo  ( Mich. )  Ga¬ 
zette  interesting  a  top-notch 
meat  market  in  the  value  of  clas¬ 
sified  for  advertising  choice  cuts 
of  meat. 

Similarly,  another  paper  has 
a  high-grade  stationery  store 
using  classified  for  shop-worn 
merchandise  and  used  office 
equipment.  One  CAM  said  the 
leading  men’s  store  in  his  town 
is  using  classified  in  the  unique 
manner  of  smartly  worded  copy 
under  “Help  Wanted,”  such  as 
"for  a  better  job,  buy  a  new 
hat.” 

At  the  Sunday  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  telephone  supervisors  from 


SCAM  OmCERS  IN  CONFAB 

New  oiiicers  oi  Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Associo- 
tion  conferring  recently  in  New  Orleans  are,  left  to  right:  Jack  Whet¬ 
stone,  New  Orleans  Item,  second  vicepresident;  Walter  Lehmon,  Son 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News,  president,  and  Isadore  Wienstein, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  secretary.  Wayne  Pittman,  Greenville  (S.  C) 
News-Piedmont,  is  first  vicepresident. 


the  Chicago  area  and  nearby 
cities  met  to  discuss  phone  room 
management  and  ways  of  using 
the  phone  room  staff  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  discussion  was 
led  by  Ann  Terpstra.  Madison 
( Wis. )  Newspapers,  and  Betty 
Rollinson,  Chicago  Sun  &  Times. 

Joseph  Hirtz,  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times,  told  about  that  paper's 
classified  operations  since  the 
printers’  strike  began  Nov.  24. 
Using  the  photo  engraving  proc¬ 
ess  like  the  Chicago  dailies,  the 
Times  has  worked  out  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  method  of 
handling  classified,  he  said. 

The  Times  switched  from  pica 
to  elite  type  on  standard  type¬ 
writers,  typing  want  ads  on  strips 
of  paper  approximately  three 
inches  wide.  Ads  are  reduced 
one-third  by  the  photo-engrav- 
ing  process,  averaging  five  words 
to  the  line.  Ads  are  run  on  a 
three-time  insertion  basis,  with 
change  of  copy  twice  a  week. 

Classified  ads  are  scheduled 
for  either  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  or  Friday,  Sun¬ 
day  ( no  Saturday  paper )  and 
Monday.  A  “Too  Late  to  Clas¬ 
sify”  column  has  been  added, 
which  runs  daily  at  the  open 
rate,  with  the  copy  deadline  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  the  day  previous 
to  publication.  Death  notices 
are  taken  up  to  8:30  a.m.  the 
same  day  of  publication. 

Carey  New  President 

The  Times  averages  three 
pages  of  classified  daily,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hirtz.  who  told  the  group 
“it  can  be  done,  despite  the 
headaches.” 

Leslie  J.  Cummings,  Vancou¬ 
ver  ( B.C. )  Province,  briefly 
highlighted  his  troubles,  where 
a  "sympathy”  strike  of  ITU 
printers  has  been  in  progress 
since  June,  1946.  While  the 
Province  has  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish,  using  other  than  ITU  print¬ 
ers,  the  paper  has  had  to  over¬ 
come  strong  union  opposition, 
Cummings  reported.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  said,  the  Province  car¬ 
ried  six  million  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied  last  year,  although  losing 
its  leadership  to  the  opposition 
paper,  largely  because  of  circu¬ 
lation  losses. 

P.  A.  Carey,  Madison  ( Wis^ 
Newspapers,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mississippi  'Valley 
group.  succeeding  Earl  W. 
Beach.  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  who 
becomes  a  member  of  the  board. 


ANCAM  Officers 
Plan  Convention 

CHICAGO  —  Officers  and  direc 

tors  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
papers  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  met  here  concurrently 
with  the  Mississippi  Valley  re 
gional  meeting  to  make  plans 
for  the  national  convention. 
June  13-17,  at  Biltmore  Hotel. 
Los  Angeles. 

President  Herbert  Tushing 
ham.  Camden  ( N.J. )  Courier 
Post  announced  that  Charles  W 
Horn,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex 
aminer,  has  been  named  genera! 
chairman.  More  than  300  res¬ 
ervations  have  already  been  re 
ceived. 

Directors  also  met  with  Don 
Eck.  National  Editorial  Associa 
tion  manager,  to  discuss  further 
developments  leading  to  a  wider 
membership  in  ANCAM  among 
small  dailies  and  weeklies. 

■ 

Toledo  Times  Cartoon 
Best  in  Safet'y  Contest 

Toledo  (O.)  Times  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1947 
Christmas  Safety  Cartoon  Con 
test  conducted  by  the  National 
Safety  Council.  The  winning  edi 
torial  cartoon  w'as  drawn  b.r 
Joseph  E.  Augustine,  staff  car 
toonist  of  the  Times. 

The  newspaper  will  receive 
the  Council’s  award  for  Distin 
guished  Service  to  Safety  and 
the  cartoonist  will  receive  the 
Award  of  Merit  and  $300  in 
cash. 

Honorable  mention  award.: 
went  to  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Cartoonist  Bruce  Russell,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  News  and  Cyril 
Glunk,  Akron  (O. )  Beacon  Jour 
nal  and  Ned  White.  Central 
Press  Association  and  Jesse  Car 
gill,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  and  Here  Ficklen,  and 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chroni 
cle  and  Francis  Robbins. 

■ 

Newbold  President 
Of  Washington  Star 

Washington  —  Fleming  New 
bold,  vicepresident  and  man 
ager  since  1935,  has  been  elect 
ed  president  of  Evening  Star 
Newspaper  Co.  He  succeeds 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  since 
1909,  who  becomes  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Samuel  H.  Kauffmann  ha' 
been  named  vicepresident.  in 
addition  to  being  treasurer. 
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Georgia  PSC 
Hit  for  Cutting 
Utility's  Ad  Fund 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Georgia  adver¬ 
tising  men  protested  this  week  a 
Public  Service  Commission 
ruling  limiting  the  amount  of 
public  service  advertising 
chargeable  as  operating  expense 
by  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

The  Commission  holds  that 
ads  which  "relate  to  the  progress 
the  company  is  making  in  its 
expansion  program”  or  "tell 
alwut  the  benefits  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  receive"  through  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affiliation  with  other 
corporations  in  the  field,  are 
■‘not  essential  to  the  rendition  of 
telephone  service.” 

The  telephone  company  was 
advised  to  drop  from  its  budget 
$50,000  of  advertising  consid¬ 
ered  excessive  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

‘‘In  1946,"  said  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  "the  company  expended 
less  than  $20,000  for  pamphlets 
and  circulars,  and  this,  together 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
newspaper  and  periodical  adver¬ 
tising,  should  not  exceed  $41,- 
291  per  annum  as  advertising 
cost  to  be  charged  as  an  oper¬ 
ating  expense  for  rate-making 
purposes.” 

Southern  Bell  had  asked  Com¬ 
mission  approval  of  a  $91,291 
expenditure  for  1947. 

Charging  that  the  ruling  "dis¬ 
credits”  advertising,  Edwin  T. 
Methvin,  president  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  said 
it  was  "both  disheartening  and 
disappointing  to  all  of  us  in  the 
newspaper  business.”  He  em¬ 
phasized  he  was  not  taking  sides 
either  for  or  against  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  “advertising  has  proven 
its  worth  as  a  means  of  inform¬ 
ing  consumers  of  availability  of 
services,  products,  etc.” 

The  Commission’s  report  is 
"out  of  line,”  he  added,  with  the 
Federal  governmentis  recogni¬ 
tion  of  such  expenditures  as  de¬ 
ductible  in  income  tax  returns. 

In  reply.  Commission  Chair¬ 
man  Walter  McDonald  said  the 
KC  was  not  opposed  to  adver¬ 
tising.  But,  he  asked,  “should 
telephone  users  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  trebled  advertising 
program  of  a  company  which 
has  nothing  to  sell?”  He  also 
accused  the  company  of  an  "in¬ 
sidious  campaign”  to  divert  the 
allegiance  of  the  free  press  from 
the  readers  who  depend  upon  it 
for  facts. 

’The  Advertising  Club  of  At¬ 
lanta,  also  disavowing  any  direct 
interest  in  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany’s  problem,  defended  adver¬ 
tising  as  “one  of  the  great  forces 
in  a  prosperous  economy.  .  .  .  We 
know  that  a  public  utility  needs 
tools  which  will  help  them  to 
maintain  good  public  relations. 

•  .  .  Intelligent  advertising  be¬ 
comes  not  an  expen.se  but  a 
I  profitable  investment  for  those 
serving  and  those  they  serve.” 

■ 

All  on  Microfilm 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Every 
edition  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette  from  1854  through  1947  is 
now  recorded  on  microfilm. 


Pressmen  Return  in  Ga. 

continued  from  page  6 


ten  and  signed  application  to  the 
general  foreman  or  an  assistant 
foreman  who  in  turn  will  submit 
the  application  to  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

(4)  Refusal  to  hire,  on  the 
Enquirer,  a  composing  room  em- 
playe  who  was  discharged  from 
the  Ledger  ( and  vice-versa ) . 
without  approval  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

(5)  Termination  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  worker  who  absents 
himself  without  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  of  the  general  foreman 
or  an  assistant  foreman. 

All  employes — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  printers  and  pressmen — 
have  reported  for  work  as  usual 
this  week.  Stereotypers  have 
been  on  the  job  daily,  casting 
plates  and  delivering  them  to 
the  pressroom. 

Typographical  union  officers 
charged  the  company’s  posting 
of  conditions  constituted  a 
"lockout.” 

A.  H.  Chapman,  president  of 
the  Ledger-Enquirer  Corp.,  said 
negotiations  with  the  printers 
had  been  under  way  since  Au¬ 
gust.  An  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  wage  adjustment  of  $9 
a  week,  he  said,  but  the  union 
later  notified  him  it  might  have 
to  reopen  talks  on  wages.  The 
old  contract  expired  Sept.  30. 

'We  Refuse  to  Break  Latv', 
Quincy  Publisher  Says 

Quincy,  Mass.  —  Members  of 
the  Fatriot  Ledger  chapel  of 
Local  13,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  walked  off 
their  jobs  at  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
Feb.  19,  ending  four  months  of 
negotiations.  The  contract  ex¬ 
pired  Dec.  15. 

The  Patriot  Ledger  has  not 
missed  an  edition.  On  the  first 
day,  18  pages — 11  engraved  and 
seven  in  type — were  published; 
on  the  second  day,  20  pages 
(10  and  10).  Regular  size  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  run  since  with 
Page  1  in  type  every  day. 

In_  statements  to  readers,  the 
Patriot  Ledger  said,  in  part, 
‘"rhe  union,  following  a  nation¬ 
wide  pattern  set  down  by  its 
international  officers,  offered 
the  Patriot  Ledger  only  two 
alternatives,  both  of  which  the 
paper’s  attorneys  felt  would  vio¬ 
late  the  law.  The  first  was  a 
contract  that  would  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  closed  shop  and  a 
secondary  boycott.  Both  of 
these  provisions  are  prohibited 
by  law. 

"The  Patriot  Ledger  was  ad¬ 
vised  the  alternative  offered  by 
the  printers  was  that  no  writ¬ 
ten  contract  be  signed  but  that 
an  oral  understanding,  includ¬ 
ing  the  same  provisions,  be 
made.  This  procedure  also,  the 
paper  was  informed,  would  vio¬ 
late  the  law.” 

"The  wage  issue  was  not  the 
reason  for  the  walkout,”  G. 
Prescott  Low,  publisher,  com¬ 
mented.  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Patriot  Ledger  offered  the 
printers  one  of  the  highest 
scales  in  New  England.  In  ef¬ 
fect  we’re  being  asked  to  break 
the  law  and  we’re  not  going  to 
do  it.  That's  the  real  issue  be¬ 
tween  us.” 


Big  Magazines  Hit 
By  Philadelphia  Stoppage 
PHILADELPHIA  —  The  first 
strike  here  since 
1921  began  Thursday  morning 
when  900  employes  of  28  major 
commercial  firms  failed  to  re¬ 
port  for  work.  A  work-stoppage 
vote  had  prevailed.  1.110  to  58 
at  a  union  meeting. 

In  addition,  six  smaller  firms 
were  struck,  but  43  plants  which 
have  been  paying  $80  a  week 
ii^tead  of  the  contract  minimum 
of  $69  continued  to  work.  Union 
printers  said  their  goal  is  an 
$85  scale. 

Newspaper  plants  are  not  in¬ 
volved.  The  Bulletin  has  its 
own  independent  union  and 
both  the  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News  chapels  continued  to  work 
under  increased  pay  scales  after 
contract  expirations  last  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Nor  is  advertising  matter  for 
newspaper  presentation  affected. 
The  bulk  of  advertising  material 
comes  from  four  typographers 
who  operate  under  the  open 
shop. 

One  of  the  largest  commercial 
shops  affected  is  Cuneo  Eastern 
Press,  which  prints  the  eastern 
edition  of  Time  and  Life,  as  well 
as  Liberty,  Cosmopolitan,  Amer¬ 
ican  Home,  Harper's  Bazaar 
and  Home  Beautiful. 

Another  plant  hard  hit  is 
Chilton  Press,  which  prints 
many  business  papers. 

Spokesmen  for  struck  plants 
said  they  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  state  whether  they  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  continue  operations. 

Sinclair  Muir,  president  of 
Local  2,  ITU,  refused  to  call  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  printers  a  strike. 
He  said  they  were  merely  “not 
desirous  of  continuing  their  em¬ 
ployment  under  the  present 
low-wage  scale.” 

Howard  Thomas,  president  of 
the  Allied  Printing  Employers 
Association,  declared  “we  will 
not  connive  with  the  union  to 
evade  the  laws  of  this  country 
and  neither  the  threat  of  a 
strike  nor  any  other  coercive 
action  can  compel  us  to  adhere 
to  the  union’s  unlawful  policy.” 
Another  employers’  spokesman 
said  “the  union  never  has  men¬ 
tioned  any  specific  set  of  wage 
demands  on  which  we  could 
bargain.” 

Weeklies'  Printers  Quit 
Members  of  Local  No.  2  en¬ 
dorsed  all  incumbent  national 
officers  for  renomination.  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  received  250  votes 
for  president,  John  R.  Evans  73 
and  Allan  J.  Edwards  14. 

Four  weekly  newspapers,  op¬ 
erating  in  the  Philadelphia  sub¬ 
urban  areas  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  60,000  copies,  were  hit 
by  an  ITU  strike  this  week,  but 
managed  to  get  out  current  is¬ 
sues  with  newly  hired  printers. 

Operating  as  Philadelphia 
Suburban  Newspapers,,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  Ardmore, 
the  papers  are  the  Main  Line 
Times,  Germantown  Courier, 
Upper  Darby  News  and  Olney 
Times. 

Fourteen  composing  room  em¬ 
ployees  walked  off  the  job 
Tuesday.  Strikers  said  the  dis 
pute  stemmed  from  the  firing  of 
two  union  employes  several 
months  ago  after  charges  had 
been  preferred  by  management. 


ITU  Pickets  Continue 
At  Vancouver  Province 
VANCOUVER.  B.  C.— Placard 

carrying  pickets  marched  in 
front  of  the  Vancouver  Province 
building  this  week,  maintaining 
posts  they  took  up  20  months  ago 
when  the  printers’  union  call^ 
a  strike  against  the  newspaper. 

Union  officials  indicated  the 
picketing  would  continue  until 
an  interpretation  is  obtained  of 
a  restricting  order  issued  by 
Justice  J.  O.  Wilson  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  Supreme  Court. 
The  court  registrar  will  be  asked 
to  interpret  the  order. 

The  court  ruled  the  strike  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  was  illegal  and  issued  an 
order  against  further  picketing. 

The  strike  at  the  Province 
started  June  5,  1946  in  sympathy 
with  a  dispute  at  the  Southam- 
owned  Winnipeg  Tribune  over 
blanket  recognition  of  ITU  rules 
and  their  non-arbitrability. 

Alexander  Bevis,  president  of 
Local  226,  said  the  union  would 
abide  by  the  court’s  ruling  “un¬ 
less  and  until  the  decision  .  .  . 
is  reversed.” 

The  question  of  appeal  is  be 
ing  considered  by  union  counsel 
now  studying  the  judgment. 

“Our  attitude  toward  .  .  .  the 
Southam  Company.  Ltd.,  apart 
from  the  law  suit,  remains  the 
same  as  it  has  always  been,” 
said  Mr.  BevLs.  "We  still  fee 
that  the  Southam  company  can¬ 
not  in  fairness  expect  us  to  con¬ 
clude  a  contract  with  them  and 
to  work  for  them  in  Vancouver 
while  they  refuse  to  employ 
members  of  the  ITU  in  other 
cities  " 

Randolph's  Wisdom  ’Doubtful' 
Justice  Wilson,  ordering  pay¬ 
ment  of  $10,000  “nominal  ”  dam¬ 
ages  by  the  six  officers  of  the 
Vancouver  local,  declared: 

"Their  action  (the  union)  has 
been  disastrous  to  themselves, 
highly  injurious  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  has  achieved  nothing  for  the 
Winnipeg  strikers.  Its  wisdom, 
and  particularly  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Randolph  ( ITU  president  > . 
appears  doubtful.” 

'The  publisher,  according  to 
Justice  Wilson,  “adopted  every 
means  available  to  avert  a 
strike.  All  possibilities  of  negoti¬ 
ation  were  exhausted.  The  strike 
had  nothing  to  do  with  relations 
between  the  Province  and  its 
printers.  Every  printer  who 
gave  evidence  regarded  the  pro 
Vince  as  a  fair  employer.” 

His  ruling  went  further  in 
blaming  the  parent  union  (ITU) 
for  causing  the  difficulty  by  its 
1945  amendments  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws.  The  court  found  that 
actual  damage  to  the  newspaper 
“may  well  run  into  the  mil¬ 
lions.” 


Cold  Irony 

In  this  winter  of  the  Big 
Snow  in  New  York  City,  the 
New  York  Times  has  been 
forced  to  curtail  use  of  its 
newsprint  supply  because  of 
a  subnormal  amount  of  snow 
and  rain  in  the  Spruce  Falls 
mill  area  of  northern  Canada. 
Also,  power  for  the  mill  has 
been  slackened  by  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  what  little  water  is 
available. 
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and  advertising)  was  $33.60  per 
thousand  copies  last  year.  The 
previous  year  it  was  $27.35  and 
in  1945  it  was  $26.02. 

In  the  mechanical  departments 
there  was  an  increase  in  cost 
per  unit  in  every  operation  and 
an  increase  in  production  per 
man  hour  in  press  and  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  but  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  stereotyping  and  engrav¬ 
ing  rooms. 

At  a  total  cost  of  $295,977  last 
year,  the  composing  room  set 
79,589  columns  of  type,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  75,841  columns 
in  1946.  Cost  per  column  was 
$3.72,  compared  to  $3.06  in  1946 
and  $2.69  in  1945.  In  the  latter 
year  64,974  columns  were  set. 
With  128,369  man  hours  in  1947, 
production  per  man  hour  in  the 
composing  room  was  .62.  In  1946 
there  were  133,054  man  hours 
and  production  was  .57  per  man 
hour.  In  1945  production  per 
man  hour  was  .56,  with  a  total  of 
116,226  man  hours. 

Press  Room  Cost 

The  press  room  cost  last  year 
was  $33,145,  producing  60,378,- 
000  eight-page  papers  at  a  cost 
per  unit  of  $.55.  Production  per 
man  hour  was  3.96,  with  15,247 
man  hours  in  production.  In 
1946  there  were  55,038,000 
eight-page  papers  produced  at 
$.51  per  unit  with  15.288  man 
hours,  or  3.60  production  per 
man  hour.  In  1945.  cost  per  unit 
was  $.49  with  45,826,000  eight- 
page  papers  produced.  Pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  was  3.52 
units  with  13,011  man  hours. 

The  stereotype  department 
cost  was  $35,696  in  1947.  Cost 
per  unit  was  $1.04,  with  34,170 
plates  cast.  Production  per 
man  hour  was  2.27  units  from 
15.053  man  hours  in  production. 
In  1946,  cost  per  unit  was  $.80 
per  unit,  with  33,046  plates  cast 
and  man-hour  production  at  2.58 
per  unit  with  12,809  man  hours 
total.  In  1945,  cost  per  unit  was 
$.70  per  unit,  with  29,745  plates 
cast.  Man  hours  in  production 
were  12,032  and  production  per 
man  hour  at  2.47  plates. 

In  the  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partment,  total  costs  were  $19,- 
700.  Cost  per  square  inch  of 
engraving  was  $.06,  with  356,325 
square  inches  produced.  Pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  was  48.19 
units  from  7.394  total  man 
hours.  In  1946,  cost  per  unit 
was  $.05,  with  333,014  square 
inches  engraved.  Production 
per  man  hour  was  49.68  square 
inches  from  6,073  man  hours. 
In  1945,  cost  per  unit  was  also 
$.05,  with  264,717  square  inches 
produced.  Production  per  man 
hour  was  47.59  units  with  5,562 
man  hours. 

Paper  and  ink  costs  per  1,000 
eight-page  papers  in  1947  was 
$5.M,  compared  to  $4.11  in  1946, 
which  had  been  19.82%  higher 
than  1945. 

Editorial  department  costs 
rose  from  $165,617  in  1945  to 
$203,054  in  1946  and  $229,554 
last  year.  Columns  of  reading 
matter  increased  from  27,903  in 
1945  to  30,742  in  ’46  and  30,891 
in  ’47.  Editorial  cost  per  col¬ 
umn  of  reading  matter  increased 
in  those  years  from  $5.94  to 
$6.61  to  $7.43. 


Y.  P.  Nicholson 
Succumbs  at  64 
In  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  La. — Yorke  P. 
Nicholson,-  64,  first  vicepresident 
of  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
Times-Picayune,  died  Feb.  23. 

He  began  his  career  with  the 
Picayune,  predecessor  of  the 
Times-Picayune,  as  a  counter 
clerk  in  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  in  1903  after 
graduation  from  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia. 

One  of  his  last  public  ap¬ 
pearances  was  on  Miardi  Gras 
Day  when  he  saw  his  daughter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  Nicholson, 
crowned  queen  of  the  carnival. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  vice¬ 
presidency,  Nicholson  served  as 
secretary  and  then  manager  of 
the  Picayune.  Formerly  roto¬ 
gravure  editor,  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.  in  1922  and  be¬ 
came  third  vicepresident  in 
1927.  In  1934  Nicholson  was 
named  first  vicepresident. 

His  brother,  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
is  president  of  the  publishing 
company. 


©bituarp 


JOHN  F.  MARSHALL.  74,  part 

owner.  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot, 
Feb.  17  at  his  home  in  Norfolk. 

JosiAH  W.  Preston,  79.  tele 
graph  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  before 
retirement  in  1942,  Feb.  17  in 
Dallas. 

Rupert  Tourney,  63,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Fairfax 
(Calif.)  Gazette,  Feb.  4  in  Fair¬ 
fax  after  a  long  il.ness. 

Mrs.  Fanny  McClatchy  Rich¬ 
ardson,  last  surviving  child  of 
James  McClatchy.  pioneer  Cali¬ 
fornia  publisher,  in  Sacramento, 
recently.  She  was  a  sister  of 
the  late  Charles  K.  McClatchy, 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers. 

James  H.  Barry,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  publisher,  at  his  home  in 
Rockland.  Mass,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  with  the  Boston 
Herald  for  many  years  before 
becoming  associate  with  ex- 
Gov.  Curtis  Guild  in  the  print 
ing  and  publishing  business. 

Ralph  F.  Couch,  57,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  Press 
and  United  Press  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  publishing  business 
shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  Feb.  23. 

Graham  L.  D.  Cox,  Jerusalem 
correspondent  for  the  British 
News  Agency  exchange  tele¬ 
graph.  Feb.  22.  He  was  killed 
when  his  car  overturned  while 
speeding  through  an  Arab 
sniper  belt  northwest  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

George  D.  Radcliff,  80,  who 
joined  the  Watsonville  (Calif.) 
Pajaronian  as  an  apprentice 
printer  and  became  editor  and 
part  owner,  in  Sacramento,  Feb. 
15.  At  one  time  he  was  part- 
owner  of  the  News  Publishing 
Co.  of  Sacramento. 


UN  Code  Proposed 
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gram  for  a  code  of  conduct  for 
newspapers  and  reporters.  The 
measure  will  be  pressed  at  the 
Geneva  conference. 

lOJ,  which  includes  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  as 
an  active  affi.iate,  seeks  a 
United  Nations  “court  of  honor’’ 
before  which  complaints  of  fal¬ 
sification  and  distortion  could 
be  examined.  It  would  have 
power  of  “corrective  action.’’ 

Marshall  Plan  Proviso 

FORMER  war  correspondents 
who  were  accredited  to  U.  S. 
armed  forces  in  World  War  II 
want  the  Marshall  Plan  to  in¬ 
clude  a  proviso  for  freedom  of 
the  press. 

A  resolution  adopted  this 
week  by  the  American  War 
Correspondents  Association  asks 
that  each  grant  of  aid  be  quali¬ 
fied  by  a  demand  for  full  access 
to  information  concerning  its 
use.  The  recipient  government 
would  be  required  to  guarantee 
transmission  of  uncensored  and 
uninterrupted  dispatches  to  the 
press  and  radio. 

Decree  Revoked 

A  UNANIMOUS  vote  in  Guate¬ 
mala’s  Congress  this  week  for¬ 
bade  the  Executive  from  sus¬ 
pending  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  of  freedom  of  the  press 
when  no  threat  to  the  peace  ob¬ 
tained. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  wanted  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


RADIO  STATIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  REAL  BUY 
IN  RADIO 

prired  at  five  times  earnings. 
Box  9281.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 

EDITOR  (S  PU 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

Appraisals,  Sales  and  Finances 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BKyant  9-1183 
Cable  Address  “Shulpress  New  York” 
uuy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokeri 
Box  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  — with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former  nnb- 
lisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  OABB^T, 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California! 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKUES^^ 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California. 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  aell- 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  53,  lit. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATlbN 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  West  5th,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A  W.  Hiickle.  Mgr,,  Rock  Hill,  8.  0, 
it  it  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stype.s.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5.  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Sound  property.  1947  net  $60,000 
after  owners’  salaries.  No  Job  vcork. 
Expansion  possibilities.  Priced  right. 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CO.  Brokers, 
3710  West  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Cslif. 

TEXAS  Newspaper  and  job  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  small  daily,  weekly  and  job 
composition  now  grossing  in  excess  of 
$60,000  for  sale  by  retiring  pub¬ 
lisher.  $25,000  cash  required  bsl- 
anee  over  extended  period.  References 
exchanged.  Write  Box  9279,  c/o  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPUING  LIST  of 
Newspaper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAT 

BROS..  Binghamton,  New  York. _ 

WEEK LY.  No!  14  Lino,  3  mags  sad 
anx;  Good  Duplex;  12  x  18  open  and 
10  X  15  with  Miller;  2200  paid  subs; 
ready  also  for  shopper;  dozens  new 
stores  starting;  scores  new  lioines 
iniilding;  great  future;  '47  gross  $35, • 
000;  should  do  $45,000  now;  Price 
$37,500  on  terms.  .T.  R,  Gahbert.  3937 
Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Californis. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

DAILY,  In  the  East  preferred.  New 
England.  Have  cash  to  acquire  ma¬ 
jority  interest  or  full  ownership.  Will 
deal  with  owners  only.  Box  9186, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Publisher  wants  to 
buy  all  or  part  of  medium-sized  daily 
newspaper.  Midwest  preferred  but  will 
consider  other  locations.  Box  9313, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

3-Un!t  Duplex  Metro.,  2234" 

AC  Drive,  Crane,  Stereo.  Chasn, 
October  delivery 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2 1 1/2' 
32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  2234" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433. _ Inverness.  Florida 

F’OR  SALE — Goss  12-cyliii(ler  Multi- 
Color  Rotary  Magazine  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Press.  Sheet-cut  21  Vi".  Double 
folders  with  top  formers.  Vertical 
drive  shafts  to  units  with  mitre  gears. 
Heavy  carbon  steel  bearers  with  high 
carbon  steel  shafts.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  price  and  com¬ 
plete  details.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Co., 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Cliicago,  Ill. 
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^aANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
greites  write  George  O.  HefTelmsn ; 
406  West  Pico,  Eos  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

BOE  32-Psge  Press,  2  Units  with  AC 
jriTe,  casting  equipment,  can  be  used 
IS  16-page  press.  Write,  Box  903. 
Boise.  Idaho. 

model  9  LINOTYPE,  No.  33000 
electric  pot  and  motor,  four  molds, 
priced  very  low.  Box  9247,  Editor  A 
^blither. 


newspaper  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  A  Curved 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


0088  36,000-speed,  224^-inch  cut-off, 
dooble  delivery,  double  former. 
FOLDER,  built  in  1925,  now  in  plant 
of  Long  Beach,  California,  Press-Tele- 
(rsm.  In  good  condition.  Also  metal 
pot,  complete  with  burner  and  Park- 
low  control,  only  $500.  Also  8-colamn 
X  22-inch  lock-up  Hoe  chases,  $26 
each.  Write  Conway  Craig,  Caller- 
Times,  Corpus  Cbristi.  Texas. 


UNOTl'PE  MODEL  14.  137899,  8  full 
length  and  1  auxiliary  magaxine,  1 
display  and  3  Universal  molds,  elec¬ 
tric  pot  and  motor,  3  fonts  of  mats. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Highland 
Parker  Printers,  30  Bartlett,  Highland 
Park  8.  Mich. _ 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  04 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22)4",  8  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  np 
or  82  page  two  ap.  three  color  fonn- 
tsins,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  partienlara 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


Unusual  Opportunity 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


consisting  of 


14  Intertype  Machines  with 
100  fonts  of  mats 

1  Ludlow  Typecaster  with 

2  cabinets  of  Ludlow  mats 

1  Complete  Monotype  Room 

Completely  equipped  Composing 
Rcom 

2  GOSS  Octuple  Presses  with 

2  complete  sets  of  stereo  equip¬ 
ment 


All  ofRce  equipment,  including  desks, 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  etc. 
for  business  office,  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation  departments. 


This  equipment  is  being  offered  as 
one  or  two  complete  plants,  until 
April  I,  1948,  after  which  date  the 
equipment  will  be  sold  piecemeaJ. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ava..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suita  1724.  Phona:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulprass  New  York" 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 

FOR  SALE 
PRESS 

10  High  Speed  Units 
3  Double  Folders 

REELS 

10  Cline  Reels;  Floating  Tensions 

MOTOR  EQUIPMENT 

2  Cline  Westinghouse  AC 
150  HP  Motor  Drives 

PLATEMAKING  MACHINERY 

Wood  Junior  Autopla-te 
Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Length  Sheet  Cutoff  23  9/16" 
All  Motor  220  V,  3  P.  60C 
Rubber  Rollers  with  each  Unit 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St., 

New  York  18,  New  York 


One  Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box,  in 
good  condition. 

One  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine,  in  good  condition. 

Five  fonts  of  black  and  light  face 
7  pt.  Excelsior  Mats  $138. 

One  font  light  itslic  Excelsior  7  pt. 
mats  tl40. 

One  font  6  pt.  light  and  black  Excel¬ 
sior  mats  $313. 

One  font  of  6  pt.  light  italic  mats 
«320. 

Forward  all  bids  to  the  “Pottsville 
Republican,”  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE 


QUAD  HOE  PRESS 

Single  w-idth  with  color  cylinder,  com¬ 
plete  with  DC  drive.  2154”  sheet  cnt. 


OCTUPLE  HOE  PRESS 

3  decks  back  of  folder,  one  unit  ahead 
Press  has  2  color  cyclinders.  Complete 
with  DC  drive.  2154”  sheet  cut. 


SCOTT  5-UNIT  PRESS 

Complete  w-ith  roller  bearings,  solid 
steel  cylinders  and  Jones  Automatic 
tensions.  Tw-o  color  cylinders.  Sheet 
cut  2154”.  Uses  same  plates  as  above 
Hoes.  Press  has  two  90  hp  DC  motors 
w-hich  can  be  run  separate  or  together. 


ONE  8-TON  METAL  POT 

and  2  Wood  Jrs  for  2154”  sheet  cut. 


Above  equipment  in  good  shape  and 
available  about  July  I,  1948.  Contact 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland  7,  Oregon. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 

For  Sale — 250  tons  monthly,  12  month 
contract.  Price  to  be  negotiated. 
CHARLES  BISHOP  A  CO..  INC. 

90  Broad  St.,  New  York  4.  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Bowling  Green  9-8684. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  MARCH 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEW  EyUIPMENT — for  Presi  and 
Composing  Room:  Hall  Form  Tahlea, 
Dump  Trucks  and  6-  and  8-ft.  Steel 
Make-up  Tables;  Composing  Room 
Saws;  Galley  Cabinets;  Bailing  Presi- 
ps.  both  hand  and  power;  New  Na¬ 
tional  36”  Hydraulic  Power  Cutters 
-—best  new  cutter  on  market  and 
cheaper.  Prompt  deliveries.  Send  for 
illnstrated  bulletin.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co  .  120  West  42nd  St  New  York  18. 


17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  roils. 
Telephone:  New  York  City. 
ORchard  4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 

“I  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9306,  Editor  & 
Puhlislier, _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

In  sheets  suitable  for  proof  printin{(. 
etc.  Cut  to  any  desired  size.  Price 
$170  per  ton  F.O.B.  New  York.  Box 
9249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. _ 

NEWSPRINT 

32  lb.,  white,  stndard.  Rolls  only,  any 
quantity,  any  size.  Continons  eon- 
tract  supply  from  northwest  mill  with 
3  years  protection.  W'ire.  write  or 
phone  Marcus  GrilBn.  427  W.  5th  St.. 
Los  Angeles  13.  Phone  MA.  67874. 

8  X  10  TASOPE 

Photo-Engraving  earners  and  equip- 
nient.  Box  9294.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 
FOR  SALE — New  eoiiipment.  Direeto- 
mat.  Monomelt.  Morrison.  Sn«-s.  Ro- 
Qtisvers  r»..»i,j  • — . 

Stereotype  Snppliea,  Chaaes,  Fora 

Tables,  etc.  v.alt  r  W  zo  t-- .i 
pany,  400  West  Madison  Street.  Chi- 

eaeo.  Illinois. _ 

GOSS  stereotype  metal  pot.  4.'»00-Ib 
capacity,  complete  with  smoke  canopy 
and  two  Surface  Comhnstion  gas 
burners.  .*375.00  Standard-Times,  San 
Angelo,  Texas _ 


COMPLETE  plants  for  weekly  and 
small  dailies  at  one  package  prices 
installed  to  your  specifications  ready 
to  run.  Publishers  Equipment  Co., 
161  Garnett  St.,  S.  W.  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  ^re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2  2231 _ _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  45 


■ECHANICAL  EQUIPIIIIIT  WANTED 


WANTED 
lighest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino- 
ypes,  Intertypea,  Monotypes,  Printing 

,nd  Newspaper  presses.  _ 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekmsn  Street 


WANTED 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

16  page,  2-to-l,  with  one  unit 
adapted  for  color,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo,  available  Mar.  15. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

20  paqe,  2-to-l,  with  one  unit 
adaoted  for  color,  *74  pg.  folder, 

AC  drive,  complete  stereo, 
available  Mar.  15. 

GOSS  HI-SPEED 

12  Units,  3  double  folders,  Cline 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters,  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  Available  90  days  as  4  or 
6  Unit  Presses. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics:  all  bla4:k  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 

4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page:  2-to-l  ratio 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulprass  New  York" 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 


WANTED  —  Used  Cntler-Hsmmer 
vewapaper  conveyors  in  good  con^- 
-inn.  Shopping  News,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 


WANTED 

ONE  ROTARY  SHAVER 

large  enough  to  shave  12  x  18  plate. 
For  immediate  delivery. 

FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 
8  East  13th  Street.  N.  Y. 

Tel:  ORchard  4-5000 


WA.>Tr>D 

Duplex  8  Page  Press,  Model  E  or 
Model  B.  Give  price  and  full  partieu- 
lars.  Box  9284,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
v\  AN'l  r,i> 

MtriS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
vide.)  1344  inrh  printing  diameter. 
IH  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same, 
tive  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1043, 
*ditor  A  Pnbliaher _ 


WANTED 

newspaper  Preaaea  of  every  deaerip- 
'ion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

vlarahall  A  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philadelphia 
12.  Pennsylvania. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  28,  1948 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTKI) 

Krliablt*  Daily  NVwspujMr  Puhli^hin^ 
Conrern  in  the  market  to  porrha'^e 
<lirect  from  newspaper  publisher  (’seil 
20  »r  24  page  Duplex  Stamlard  Tubu¬ 
lar  IMate  l^reaa  or  I’nitubular  J*Pess  of 
like  pa^o  capaeity,  im  hniintf  iieeessHry 
tubular  stereotype  piee»*s  and  A.  i'. 
Press  Drive  <*quipment  whieh  may  be 
xvHiIable  in  very  near  future  line  tn 
ehantrinf;  to  seiiiieyliiDlririil  plate 
prevs  of  larRiT  paRe  capacity.  Kiill 
iletiii  s  and  price  would  be  treated 
conhdential.  Hox  9287,  Kditor  A.  I’lib- 
Itsher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE 

MODERN  PRINT  SHOP 

Within  commuting  distance  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

In  one  of  Massachusetts'  finest  towns. 

Many  fine  accounts  will  be  acquired. 

Owner  wants  to  sell  all  or  majority 
interest. 

Box  9250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

READY -TO -USE  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
yic.  Make  quick  cute  from  bundreda 
of  topnotch  line  drawings  of  branded 
items.  Only  $1.49  a  month.  Request 
samples. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS  CLIP  BOOK 
890  Sehwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


FEATURES,  ESSAYS 

on  Uealth,  Medicine,  Psychiatry. 
Write  BRAM,  2107  W.  Eric,  Phils. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


^'ditora,  reporters,  copyresders,  etc. 
Get  a  job  through  LLOYDS  NEW8- 
I  ■•aPER  placement,  582  Broadway, 
Ubany,  New  York.  Send  record  and 

oix  now. _ 

IfR.  EDITOR:  When  staff  vacancies  oe- 
ur  for  editors,  reporters,  copyresders, 
•tc.  wire  or  write  LLOYDS  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
VIbany,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAtSER  for  9.000 
eireiilation  RrowiiiR  afternoon  daily  in 
eoiniiiunity  of  l.'i.OOO.  Must  liave  sbility 
lo  develop  staff  whieh  sells  from  lay¬ 
outs  and  uses  retail  bureau  material 
to  ailvantaRe.  Loor  established  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  brand  new  hiiildiiiR  with 
new  equipment.  Loeated  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Seattle  and  Portland,  elose  to 
mountains  and  oeeaii.  Excellent  re- 


REPUTABLE  established.  Renoral 
feature  syndicate  seeks  workinR  part¬ 
ner  or  backiuR  of  larRe  newspaper 
orRanization  for  immediate  expansion. 
.Minimum  of  $35,000  needed.  This  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  the  riRlit  party. 
Will  furnish  complete  information  to 
qiiulified  inquiries.  Write;  Box  9288. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

PUBLISHER  OR 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Active  partner  to  Invest  ir  estab¬ 
lished  national  teen-aqe  publication. 

Additional  capital  required  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  circulation-advertising  ex- 


This  publication  Is  new  and  unique 
In  Its  field  with  terrific  potentialities. 

All  replies  held  confidential. 

Box  9289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU I 

W  hy  Pariah  k  Pickett  Service  is  ao 
profit-packed;  1,  It'a  complete.  Realia- 
tir  itaff-trainiog  material.  Rcady-to-tall 
eampaignt.  Sound  management  tips. 
Opportunity-alerting  bnlletina.  Promo¬ 
tional  aids.  Personaliaed  connaol  on 
your  problema.  2,  Created  by  folks  in 
daily  lupervition  of  a  big  fast-growing 
Want  Ad  department,  S,  PAP  ideas  are 
use-teeted.  Write  today  for  details  of 
the  Want  Ad  Sorviee  that  makes  yon 
more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower.  Ifiami  36.  Florida 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
.MANAGER 

for  Leading  Midwestern  Daily  and 
.Sunday  Newspaper.  45  in  department. 
.Must  have  thoroiiRh  knowleilge  of  all 
phases  of  classified  advertising.  Give 
past  experience,  references  and  when 
available.  Box  9311.  Fiditor  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MAN:  One  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  permanent  job  on  a  fast  growing 
paper.  Good  salary  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Full  details  first  letter.  Adv. 
Mgr.,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  —  second 
man  on  staff  of  four,  hlust  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  industrious,  good  habits. 
Permanent.  Good  pay.  Write  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  required  to  John 
Garwood,  C.A.M.  Tiraes-Republican. 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


DISPLAY  MAN:  Who  can  make  lay¬ 
outs,  write  copy,  service  accounts.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  good  man  who 
wants  permanent  job.  B'ull  details  first 
letter.  Adv.  Mgr.,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  man  who 
is  expert  in  laying  out  ads  and  is  a 
good  salesman.  Write  experience  and 
qualifications  to  GAZETTE  TELE¬ 
GRAPH.  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 


winliTs.  « rite,  wire  or  phone  tiu 
Daily  Chroniele.  ('eiitralia.  Wash. 


HKiHl 


Poi'.lTAN  WEEKLY.  ABf  net  paid 
over  63,000.  All  department  stores 
carry  large  space  regularly.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  experienced  salesman 
with  ability  to  make  layouts  and  write 
good  copy.  Age  3.'>  to  45.  Straight 
rominission  or  salary  and  eummission. 
Write  full  particulars  to  Carl  G.  Bohn, 
The  Catholie  Universe  Bulletin,  625 
N.  B.  C.  Bldg..  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  experi- 
eiired  in  layout  and  copywriting. 
Evening  daily.  No  Sunday.  F'oiir 
man  staff.  Good  living  conditions. 
Must  be  sober.  Give  full  details,  ex¬ 
perience.  age  Salary  expected.  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  American.  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
niish  and  gumption.  Topi  in  layout 
and  original  on  copy,  with  real  ability 
>0  close  salei.  Here  is  Opportunity 
Gnlimited  for  a  man  who  can  ‘‘go  to 
‘own.“  Ohio  veteraDs‘  pnblieation 
with  record  of  successful  operation ; 

I  -ity  ef  800.000.  Your  own  ear  a 

j  must  I  Box  9154.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY 

I  IN  ALASKA 

New  daily  starting  in  AIaBka‘a  largest 

I  -ity  wants  up  and  coming  ad  man  ex- 
:>erienced  in  all  phases  including  sell- 
ng.  administrative,  management.  P4r- 
-ieular  emphasis  for  present  would  be 
in  building  classified  and  national.  If 
you  like  towns  12,000  to  15,000  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  stiff  competition  and  still 
ret  along  with  everybody  reply  air¬ 
mail.  Anchorage  News,  Box  1660,  An¬ 
chorage^^ _ 

.\D\KRTISING  S.ALKSM.AN  on  ex- 
pandiiiR  daily.  Permanent,  attractive 
salary  with  incentive  proRram.  Prefer 
man  30  to  3.5  years,  with  above  aver¬ 
age  ability  to  layout  and  sell.  .Niibmit 
photo,  references  first  letter.  Albert 
Lea  Tribune,  Albert  I.x-a.  Minnesota. 

CHAIN  small  dailies  plans  to  buy  one 
or  two  additional  dailies  each  year. 
Seeks  weekly  publishers,  advertising 
salesmen,  editors  capable  now  of  be¬ 
coming  publishers  and  part-owners. 
Also  young  men  we  can  train  to  be¬ 
come  future  piililishers.  We  buy 
small  daily.  You  become  publisher, 
part-owner.  To  eomniuuity.  you  are 
the  l>aper:  we  are  merely  your  stock¬ 
holders.  If  you  have  required  ability, 
initiative,  industrioiisness.  write  fully 
in  first  letter.  Box  9300,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SOLICITOR  wanted; 
Man  or  woman,  experienced.  Virgin 
territory.  High  earnings  for  producer. 
Write,  wire  or  call  Ryr  D.  Jenkini, 
Fayette  Tribune.  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 


portunity  of  advancement.  Because  of 
housing  conditions,  we  prefer  single 
men  who  have  some  experience  in  lay- 
ont  and  service.  Starting  lalary  li 
open,  depending  upon  past  experience. 
Write  Box  9276,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  details,  including  age,  ex- 
perienco,  etc,  and  salary  espectationi. 
YOUNG  MAN  experienced  groceries 
and  advertising  to  handle  details  of 
promotion  for  small  grocery  chain. 
Should  have  editorial  and  layout  abil¬ 
ity.  Ability  to  speak  before  clubs, 
etc.,  valuable.  Write,  Sawyer  Stores, 
Inc.,  General  Offices,  Billings,  Mont. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

circulation  manager  wanted, 

five-day  daily.  Must  have  car,  know 
circulation  methods  and  be  willing  to 
really  work.  Unusually  good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Write,  wire  or  call 
Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Fayette  Tribune,  Oak 

Hill,  W.  Va. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  newspaper  or 
magazine  salesman.  H.  Hilliker, 
Bloomington  Daily  Herald,  Blooming- 

ton.  Indiana. _ 

WANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
fur  growing  farm  publication.  Unique 
oppiirtuiiity  and  permaiiiut  position 
for  qualified  person.  I’ossibility  of  ac¬ 
quiring  equities.  -Apply  Box  9291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AS.SISTANT  picture  editor  wanted  for 
New  England  morning  daily,  six  nights 
per  week.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
staff,  write  captions,  select  photos. 
List  full  details  first  letter.  Box 
93 19,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

~  COPY  EDITOR 

Wanfi'd  to  direct  two  man  d»*.sk:  >jrow- 
inK  ^  Me  eveiiinjf  paper:  (treat 

laake  eity  of  25, 000;  advancement 
pu.ssibilitie'i ;  could  be  opportunity  for 
younx  man  with  good  background  of 
desk  and  reportorial  work;  riinh  full 
detailsS.  picture  if  poKsible.  liox  9314, 

Kditor  &  I*>ibliHher. _ 

( 'OI*YRK  ADKR — intermountain  after¬ 
noon  daily  needs  accurate,  competent 
copyreader.  Give  full  details  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  expected  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photo^rapb.  Send  replies  to 
Maiia^inK  Editor.  Salt  Lake  Tele^cram, 
Salt  I.sake  City  10,  Vtali. _ 

DESK  MAN;  prominent  New  Enj^land 
iiiorninK  daily  has  openin^c  for  com¬ 
petent  desk  man  five  niKhts  per  week. 
State  aKe.  education,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expectefl.  Box  931K.  Kditor  &  Pub- 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL — 


EXPERIENCED  Newsman  wanted~bT 
North  Carolina  afternoon  daily.  PUu. 
ant  working  conditions,  group  hotpital. 
ization  and  life  insurance  plan.  Tod 
salary,  opportunity  for  advancement 
to  right  man.  All  replies  confidential 
Box  9275,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  alert  young 
Editorial  Man  qualified  to  take  over 
City  Desk  Situation  on  aggressivs 
Western  Pennsylvania  Daily  with  dr- 
culation  in  excess  of  5,000.  Writs 
Box  9194,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignments 
Midwest  Daily  in  community  of  40- 
000.  Experience  preferred.  Permanent 
job.  Box  9257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  afteiiiooii  daily  in  'Jj,. 
OOt)  cin-iil.-ition  class,  deeply  i^mscious 
i)f  (ibjectiv 
Send  full  I 


Editor,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Post-.lour^nal, 


REPORTER — Top  flight  general  as- 
siguiiient  reporter  for  afternoon  daily, 
eastern  seaboard,  outline  qualifii-a- 
tioiis.  age.  salary  expei-ted.  Box  9317, 
Eilitor  &-  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  MICHIGAN  DAILY  areka 
capable,  personable  woman  tn  handle 
society,  soeial  eolitiun.  Some  new* 
and  features.  Personality  and  ability 
of  iitniost  importance.  Comnien.surate 
salary.  Open  immediately.  Write  fully 
to  Box  9297.  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


\V.ANTr;D  fop  notch  reporter,  feature 
writer,  male,  for  large  near  Chicago 
weekly  newspaper.  $6(i  to  start.  Box 
9299.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — Experienced  Picture  Edi¬ 
tor  for  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  200,- 
(100.  Must  know  eiimeras  and  (lark- 
room  te' hniqnes.  Box  9296.  Kditor 
A-  Publisher. 


!l;UAv#.Vkd3lM^,rjfillM:ifsl.U 


WANTED:  HEAD  MACHINIST;  14- 
machine  plant;  most  all  26*8  and  30's. 
Two  Ludlows.  Evening  and  Sunday 
paper.  37^  hours,  vacation,  sick,  sc 
cident  and  hospitalization.  All  in¬ 
quiries  confidential.  Box  9271,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MAN  to  h*-ad  collo^fe  publir  relations 
ilepHTtmoiif .  Nowvpapor  tiHckjrround 
iiei'Hssary.  Writo  Harwy  L. 

luriu*r.  HillsHHit'  (’olloifu.  HilNHale. 
Mu'liiicaii. 


LITERARY  AGENCT  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  mnrket'-d. 
Berths  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  7. 

is>  or  iioie  III  nin-ian- 

iptions.  select  photos.  .  . . .  ■  - 

ils  first  letter.  Box  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

'y"  FDITOR -  - ADMINISTRATIVE 

two  ..  Hiwlrsk-  irrow  BUSINESS  Manager,  Pacific  Conn 
t  two  man  disk,  k/ow  -  0,;;-  39.  yo  yearn  Manager  top 

*"25'oOO-  *'ndvViicement  performance.  Reasonable  salary.  8pe- 
iilld  be  ,’.|.portuiiity  foJ  “''.‘•‘‘y 

h  good  background  of  engraving  and  AIVMtising.  Experim* 
torial  wark;  rush  full  nwspapers  6,000  to  30,000. 

if  possible.  Box  9314,  record.  ^Present  PoiUion  eliminated 
l,Pf‘  by  sale.  Box  9191,  Editor  k  Publisher 

— intermountain  after-  3  MEN,  who  know  the  newspaper  buti- 
ds  accurate,  competent  ness,  available  in  90  days.  Desire  good 
ive  full  details  experi-  weekly,  semi  weekly  or  small  daily  to 
pected  and  enclose  re-  operate.  Would  like  option  to  ouy. 
h.  Send  replies  tn  hut  will  consider  all  offers.  Box 
r.  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  9241.  Editor  A-  Publisher.  _ _ 

- PUBLISHER  S  as.sist.int  11.000  dsily 

rominent  New  England  looking  for  similar  job  in  warm  cli- 
has  opening  for  com-  mate.  Loyal,  bard  working.  Strong  00 
0  five  nights  per  week,  public  relations,  .advertising,  news.  18 
"Btioii.  experience,  sal-  years'  experience.  Let  me  tell  sll. 
ox  9318.  Editor  A-  I’lib.  Available  30-60  day*.  Box  9303.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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SIIUAIIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

J^Atbs-Advertikimj  ilauager.  2U 
frirs  advertisinK-busiuess  uUice  ex- 
Lrience  large  and  email  dailies  seeks 
by  own  clioic-e.  Last  10  years 
lusiuesakdvertising  manager  e.OOO 
iiilf.  Splendid  record.  A-1  reler- 
.iiicn-  ;  dl;  veteran.  Strictest 

■oofideare.  Box  9213,  Editor  He  Pub- 
liiher _ 

KIGHT  HAM)  MAX 
t,>i»tant  publi.sher  or  general  man- 
for  busy  publisher.  Over  23 
,,,rs'  broad  exi>eriince  i-itie.-  20,000 
,1  250. 1100;  ‘long’  on  advertising, 
on  detail,  production,  promotion 
,iid  rlKrieiicy.  Will  consiiler  doubling 
,,  aiiverli.sing  manager  and  assistant 
publisber  or  general  or  business  man- 
,jiT  on  sounil  small  |>aper.  .Age  45. 
:1  rears  present  position,  advaneement 
„■«  static.  .f  10.000  or  .$7,500  and 
|priKlnrti«n  bonus.  Ilox  9293,  Editor 
r  Pulili'ber. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

OHEKTISIXG  MAXAGEK  daily 
p«per,  IS, 000  circulation,  desires  to 
hange  his  position  because  of  death 
,f  publisber  and  change  in  ownership. 
Weslth  of  experience  in  classified, 
iiral  and  national  display,  promotion. 
Some  radio.  IB  years  with  present 
irganitation.  Member  Kiwanis.  XAEA. 
finest  reference.s  and  background. 
Write  Box  9320,  c/o  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. _ _ _ 

;  advertI^ng  &~  sales  promo- 

)  TIOS  MAN — Agency,  sales,  merchan- 

'  iuing.  marketing,  field  research,  ad 
production  experience;  sales  planning. 
Idler  aids,  etc.  College;  vet;  31 — 
preferably  New  Jersey.  Box  9273,  Edi- 

nr  k  Publisher. _ 

UlVEKTlblNG,  business  office,  circu- 
ation  trained  newspaper  man,  now 
iuiueas  manager,  6,200  daily  wants 
lorkiug  interest  in  small  daily  with 
Her  opportunity  full  ownership. 
Cipable  complete  management.  22 
jeira’  experience.  Personable ;  40 ; 

TAeran;  splendid  record.  Box  9212, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IDVERTISINO  MANAGER,  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  similar  connection  with 
ire  daily.  Capable  Director;  experi- 
'oeed  in  selling,  writing,  lay-out. 
Silary  open.  Write  Box  9190,  Editor 
1  Publisher. _ _ 

tUBITlOUS  young  man — 2.5 — mar- 
•ird.  2',i  years  colleg.-.  1  years  dis- 
jlty  advertising,  6  months  general 
uteney.  desires  position  with  a  future 
with  manufacturer.  newsjiaper  or 
geney.  Address  Box  344,  Dixon.  Ill. 
aASSIFIED  LINAGE  BUILDER 
losng,  alert  manager  with  the  experi- 
(ICS  drive,  ideas,  enthusiasm  and 
kiow-how  necessary  to  develop  linage, 
ocrsaae  revenue.  Proven  ability.  Top 
tfifrences.  Seek  position  offering  ad- 
tmcement  and  salary  in  accordance 
•ith  ability  to  produce.  Box  9245, 
Editor  !i  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ADVEKTISlNtr  MAX 
Employed,  desires  piosition  on  daily  in 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  Experienced 
a  welling,  writing  and  lavoiil.  Write 
Hot  9’.>90.  Editor  &  Pnhlish.  r. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

CARTOONISTS _ 

'  IKTOOXIST,  experienced  spurts,  edi¬ 
torial.  feature;  art  school,  some  col- 
*tr  Box  9282.  Editor  &  I’nhiisher. 
iruKT  CAKTOtlNlST.  Excellent 
oickgroond.  Former  professional 
football  player.  Box  9129,  Editor  & 
Pibliiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 

CIRCUUTION _ 

CIKCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
operiente,  aggressive,  industrious,  in 
Jjddls  thirties.  University  education. 
Ikorough  knowledge  of  A.  B.  C.  Ex- 
Kllent  little  merchant  plan.  Recog- 
iiud  promotion  expert.  Qualified  ne- 
Pliitor  on  union  problems.  Good 
(funnel  man.  Experienced  all  phases 
urcniation  work  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Bailable  on  thirty  day  notice.  Only 
oia  change  in  20  years.  References  and 
Pwo  on  request.  Will  fly  for  inter¬ 
ne*.  Replies  confidential.  Box  9272. 
editor  A  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

CIRCULATION _  _ 

A  UU.XDlTlOsN  EXISTING 
Whereas  I  am  unhappy  in  my  present 
position  as  circulation  manager  and 
my  entire  employment  having  been  in 
this  field  I  would  appreciate  confideu- 
tial  correspondence  relative  to  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  locate  elsewhere — being 
aggressive — having  ability — good  char¬ 
acter — ^neat — enjoy  detail — know  I  can 
do  a  job  where  a  well  done  job  U 
appreciated.  Box  9259,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

UIRCULATIOX  MAXAGEK  or  assist¬ 
ant,  over  twenty  years  as  city  eircu- 
lation  manager,  assistant  eir'ciilation 
manager,  and  i-irciilation  manager.  Ex¬ 
pert  on  Little  -Merchant  i>laii.  Xews- 
stand  and  mail  pruinut ion.  Desire  cim- 
nection  where  results  will  iiisur.-  per¬ 
manency.  Prcfi-r  East  but  will  gn 
anywhere.  Best  of  references,  avail¬ 
able  on  two  weeks'  notice.  Box  9312, 

Editor  A  Piililisher. _ 

t'l  KCU  L.ATIO.X  Manager  now  em¬ 
ployed  desires  change.  Has  know  how 
to  get  and  keep  clean  rirenl.-it  ii>n. 
Understand  every  phase  mail,  stale, 
eity.  fan  take  over  entire  de|iarlnient 
without  help  from  front  office.  .Seutt- 
ish-rite,  .Mason,  member  K'M.A.  age  45, 
go  anywhere.  .Address  Box  9263.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A  KESI’OXSIBLE  job  witli  aggressive 
publisher  is  sought  by  newsman  with 
20  years’  experience  in  newspaper, 
wire  service  and  radio  work.  Ilox 
9316.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ALERT,  young  college  graduate,  vet¬ 
eran,  trained  in  editorial  work,  press 
photography  and  publicity,  experienced 
in  feature  writing,  will  be  available  in 
June.  No  objections  to  location.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Box  9226,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ALERT  YALE  man.  Graduates  this 
June.  Will  go  anywhere  for  newspa¬ 
per  job.  Has  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9182,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ALL-AR70UND  NEWSMAN-Photogra- 
pber,  skillful  at  following  orders;  post- 

olBce  Box  1425,  Durham,  N.  C. _ _ 

CAPABLE  reporter,  rewriter.  4  years’ 
experience.  Wants  newspaper,  maga- 
sine  spot.  Box  9207,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CHANCE  to  work  hard,  advance, 
sought  on  medinm  midwest  daily  or 
radio  by  young  woman,  over  year 
varied  experience  small  daily,  college 

degree.  Box  9178.  Editor  A  Publisher 

CITY  EDITOR,  small  town  daily,  2 
years’  experience;  single,  25,  A.  B. 
degree.  I’refer  California.  Smilhwest. 
Box  9295.  Editor  A  Piiblislier. 
COPY'READEK,  feature  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  or  cninbinatinn.  College 
and  University  graduate  with  ten 
years’  experii-m-e.  Now  employed  but 
ean  come  at  once.  Wire  H.  A.  Carl¬ 
ton.  154  East  Washington.  Orlando. 
Florida. 

COPY  READER  REWRITE,  good  on 
Rim  or  in  Slot;  at  typewriter  or  desk; 
40.  Married.  Best  references.  Box 
9208.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DON'T  read  this  unless  you  need  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  with  college  de- 
gree.  Box  9200,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
KDI'rORIAi,  ASSI.STANT,  feature 
w^riter.  B.  ,1.  Missouri.  Fluent  Simnish, 
French.  Veteran,  willing  to  travel. 
Box  9301,  Eilitor  A  I’uhlisher. 
EDITOR  with  a  successful  daily  re¬ 
cord  tliat  will  stand  closest  investiga¬ 
tion  seeks  greater  opportunity  with 
puhlisher  who  wants  efficient  and  ef- 
feetive  editorial  o|ieration.  In  present 
post  15  years.  Box  9310,  Fhlitor  A 

Pulilisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  .Assistant-Reporter,  3 
years’  experience  includes  house  or¬ 
gan.  daily  newspaper,  weekly  trade 
journal.  Top  notch  rewrite,  copyread- 
ing  and  feature  writing.  Metropolitan 
New  Y’ork  only.  Box  9309,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  Assistant,  young  woman 
with  excellent  knowledge  Russian, 
French,  German,  Turkish  languages, 
world  political  and  economic  affairs, 
free  lance  writer,  reporter,  researcher, 
4  years  oTerseas  experience  desires 
steady  position  with  advaneement  poa- 
sibilities  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity 
in  editorial,  public  relations,  publicity 
or  foreign  advertising  fields.  Box 
9252,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDl'TOKIAL  ASSISTANT  —  Girl, 
printing-publishing  experience,  some 
college,  seeks  position  New  Y'ork  City. 
Box  9244,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 
EDITORI.AI,  spot  on  Midwest  or  East¬ 
ern  daily  wanted  liy  alert,  amhilious 
veteran,  single.  25.  B.  .A.  Empliiyed. 
Experienced  all  city  heals,  general 
on  26.(1(10.  seven-day  daily.  Box  9302. 
HMitor  A-  I’uldisher. 

EDITOR 

of  well-known  weekly  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  with  sound  pro¬ 
gressive  country  or  suburban 
newspaper  in  Eastern  communi¬ 
ty.  Experienced  in  ail  editorial 
departments  and  in  community 
life.  Y'oung.  married,  veteran. 
Box  9226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDI’IOKIAL  WRITER  for  2  years, 
city  side  for  16,  seeks  job  with  c<>a.stal 
pai)ei-.  lo-efcralily  in  south.  Salary 
secondary  to  integrity  of  paper.  Box 
9296.  Editor  A  I’liblislier. 

EDITOR- WRITER.  33.  outstanding  re¬ 
cord  new'papcrs,  magazines.  Nieman 
Fellow.  Foreign  experiem-e.  Seeks 
exceptional  editing  or  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I’aiiiily.  Box  9266.  Editor  A 
Publisber. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
15  years'  experience  seeks  position 
with  newspaper  or  magazine.  Married, 
34,  excellent  record  and  qualifications. 
Experienced  editorial  and  feature 
writer,  reporter,  rewriteman,  makeup 
editor,  etc.  Formerly  Paris  bureau 
chief  and  Middle  East  correspondent 
KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS.  London 
Sunday  Times.  New  York  metropolitan 
daily.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  9225, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— 314  years 
news  agency  and  picture  magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  Research  and  writing.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Seeks  opportunity  with 
young,  growing  newspaper  or  maga- 
xine.  Box  9132,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  POSITION  ON  WEEK¬ 

LY  or  small  daily  sought  by  young 
journalism  graduate  with  sixth  sense 
for  spotting  newt.  Box  9163,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  


EXPERIENCED  WRITER 

Author  articles  in  largest  magazines, 
ex-Coast  staffer  Look  magazine, 
M-Q-M  Studio  publicist,  25  years 
newspaper  editing  and  reporting, 
seeks  writing  job  anywhere.  Capable 
on  business,  personality,  general  arti¬ 
cles  and  editorials.  Magner  White, 
1725  Liberty  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


GIRL  would  like  society  or  news 
position.  Prefer  middle  west  or  west 
small  eity  daily.  Box  9243,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

I  HAVE  brains,  ability,  and  energy. 
Want  reporting  job  on  live  daily. 
Personable,  married,  24.  BJ  Wiscon¬ 
sin  this  month.  Top  grades.  Army 
and  organization  paper  experience.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  9254,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

I  HAVE  worked  25  years  a.s  reporter, 
editor,  foreign  correspondent;  topped 
by  four  years  as  radio  news  commen¬ 
tator.  Although  profitably  employed. 
I  am  looking  for  big  responsible  job. 
Preferably  where  there's  sunshine  and 
healthful  environment  for  my  wife 
and  young  son  for  next  20,  years. 
Please  write  to  Box  9195,  Eilitor  A 
Publisher, 


HIGH-.SALARIED,  experieneed.  young 
managing  editor  of  national  magazine 
of  specialized  interest  is  looking  for 
top-level  job  with  national  magazine  of 
wide  editorial  appeal.  If  must  have 
budget  big  enough  to  afford  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  number  of  exeiting  new 
editorial,  promotional  and  cireiilation- 
liuilding  ideas.  Box  9285.  Editor  A 
Pn  blisher. 


POLITICS  PRIMARY  INTEREST.  25 
alert,  dependable  man,  now  on  New 
York  City  Daily.  Desires  to  learn 
from  bottom  up  at  Waahington  Bnresn 
or  similar  beat.  Speed  Steno.  college 
Box  9160.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  9  months  experience  on 
police  beat,  three  months  general  as¬ 
signment.  25,  B.  A.  Degree.  Now 
employed.  Oo  anywhere.  Box  9267, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

EDITORIAL _ 

K.NOW.V  veteran  press  association  and 
magazine  executive,  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  in  niiddi**  thirties  returning 
frotn  Europe  desires  editorship  or 
inanagenieiit  (iaily  newspaper  or  inag- 
azinp  needing  top  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  insight  into  world  affairs.  Re- 
ply  Box  9307.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER  —  Several  years’  all- 
around  experience;  four  years  on  New 
Y’ork  Daily.  Loeation  not  important. 

Box  9251,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  experienced  ail  phases 
news  work.  Former  sports  writer  for 
top  wire  service.  Location  not  import- 
ant.  Box  9133.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
SPORTS  EDITOR— age  35  Ten  years 
sports  editor  Wisconsin  daily  Lati 
five  years  spent  on  sports  staffs  of 
four  Chicago  dailies  Now  employed 
blit  would  like  to  leave  Chicago 
Please  write  Box  9157,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher 


W.A.NTED:  Kepoiting  job  leading  to 
political  and  labor  reporting  on  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Informed,  vigor¬ 
ous,  resourceful  manager  national 
commercial  weekly  wants  to  return  to 
editorial  work.  Former  editor  of 
radio  trade  journal;  one  time  CBS 
newswriter.  Masters  degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  from  Columbia  Dniveraity. 
BA  degree-Major:  economics  and  polit¬ 
ical  science.  Investigation  and  re¬ 
search  experience.  Age  32.  Box  9217. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Chance  to  break  into  news¬ 
paper  work  in  New  York  area  in  any 
capacity;  journalism  student,  24,  am¬ 
bitious.  Believe  I  have  reporting  tal¬ 
ent  ;  have  reference.  Box  9280,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

WOMAN,  27,  wants  newspaper  or  pub¬ 

licity.  Almost  three  years  as  general 
reporter  large  paper,  year  free-lancing. 

Can  edit  eopy.  cover  politics,  spot,  so¬ 

ciety  features.  education.  Reside 
Ea-t.  Willing  travel.  Own  car.  Box 

9306,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

yTTTng  MAN,  23.  Cornell  University 
graduate.  ’45.  B.  A.  Englisti-graduale 
study  writer,  at  work  on  a  novel, 
some  editorial  experience,  seeks  job 
magazine,  newspaiu-r,  radio,  publish¬ 
ing  house.  Allied  activities.  Will  go 
anyw'here.  Box  931.5.  Editor  A  I*ni>- 
lislier. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  foremanship  in 
California.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  23  years  on  large  daily.  5  years 
on  desk.  38  years  old,  aggressive,  well 
versed  on  union  law.  Best  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  9167,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

ASSISTA.NT  I’HOTO  CHIEF,  Staff  of 
thirty,  desires  position  as  chief  of  de¬ 
partment  on  picture-conscious  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  developing  and  liandling 
assignments  and  production.  Offers 
15  years'  experience  and  know-how, 
Wi-s't  (-oast  or  northwi-st  preferred, 
but  will  consider  attractive  offer  any¬ 
where.  Box  93(14.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ONE  OF  country’s  best  newsphotog- 
raphers  with  15  years’  experience 
wants  job  supervising  staff,  developing 
assignments  and  helping  with  over¬ 
all  output.  Box  9098,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

TT  C.AMER.AM.AN  —  Presently  eni- 
ployeil  metropolitan  news  photog.  with 
radio  and  wire  facsimile  and^  radio  op¬ 
erating  experience,  desires  immediata 
or  future  employment.  Offers  fifteen 
years'  exptTience.  best  references, 
knows  news  and  sports  action,  fea¬ 
tures.  camera  angles,  as  well  as  F’CC 
regs.  Doesn't  know  everything,  but 
learns  quickly.  Box  9305.  Editor  A 
Puhlisher. _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EDITOR  siiiali  Texas  daily,  also  city 
experience.  H  J.  S.  D.  X.  '24.  good  ]>er- 
sonality,  willing  to  learn  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  agency  or  department  in 
'Southwest.  Box  9292.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  BATTLE  for  Statehood  for 

Alaska  which  echoes  only 
faintly  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  seems  very  remote  from 
the  corners  of  42nd  Street  and 
Broadway,  is  having  its  reper¬ 
cussions  among  the  few  and 
scattered  newspapers  within 
Alaska. 

Opponents  of  Statehood,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  interests  there,  are  violent 
in  their  dislike  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  who  might  not  be,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  news¬ 
papers  they  use  the  easiest 
weapon  at  hand — advertising. 

We  get  this  information  from 
William  L.  Baker,  publisher  of 
the  Ketchikan  Chronicle. 

Last  September  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  Merchant  Mar¬ 
ine  and  Fisheries  Committee  vis¬ 
ited  A.aska  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Rep.  Fred  L.  Crawford 
and  held  Statehood  hearings  in 
Anchorage.  James  Wooten, 
president  of  Alaska  Airlines, 
whom  Baker  calls  a  “newcomer 
to  Alaska,’’  made  a  statement 
supporting  Statehood.  Later  he 
made  an  affidavit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  the  Chronicle 
published  with  Crawford’s  per¬ 
mission,  in  which  it  was  stated 
Wooten  had  been  warned  by 
nine  different  cannerymen  to 
lay  off  Statehood  or  he  would 
lose  their  business  totalling 
$400,000  in  1947,  chiefly  trans¬ 
porting  cannery  personnel  to 
outposts. 

Baker  tells  us  that  four  days 
after  pub.ication  of  the  letter 
a  cannery  owner  who  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  stockholder  in  a  department 
store,  one  of  the  Chronicle's 
largest  advertisers,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  store  cancelling 
practically  all  of  its  Christmas 
business  in  the  newspaper.  ’The 
boycott  continues,  we  are  told. 
Other  business  boycotts  have 
been  imposed.  Baker  says,  by 
traveling  salesmen  and  field 
agents  for  nationally-advertised 
products  who  a.so  place  the 
advertising  and  are  unsympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  Chronicle’s  State¬ 
hood  appeals. 

Baker  in  his  editorials  fear¬ 
lessly  quotes  testimony  from  the 
Committee  hearings  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  representatives  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  ad¬ 
mitted  their  advertising  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the 
Chronicle  because  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  policies. 

Last  year  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  an  88-page  Statehood  Edi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  bought  by 
3,000  school,  college  and  public 
libraries.  Thus,  was  the  news¬ 
paper's  conviction  on  the  issue 
of  Statehood  broadcast.  All  but 
one  newspaper  in  Alaska  dis¬ 
tributed  the  section  and  State¬ 
hood  won  three  to  two  in  the 
referendum.  Baker  states. 

More  power  to  this  fighting 
publisher.  Advertiser  boycotts 
are  not  unknown  in  the  U.S. 
Usually  they  are  attempted 
against  the  smallest  and  weakest 
newspapers.  And  the  Chron¬ 
icle's  loss  of  revenue  must  hurt. 
The  battle  has  been  won  by 
others  in  the  past,  and  we  hope 


Baker  wins  in  the  cause  of  free 
editorial  expression. 

REGARDING  this  freedom  of 

expression,  an  interesting  in¬ 
cident  occurred  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Fla.  last  week.  Shortly 
after  Henry  Wallace  announced 
his  third  party  movement,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  dec.ared 
it  would  not  s'upport  him.  Last 
week,  Wallace  visited  the  city 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Poynter,  a  “pre¬ 
ferred  stockholder  and  mother 
of  Nelson  Poynter,  the  Times 
editor,  donated  $1,000  to  the 
Wallace  campaign.  The  Times 
carried  the  story. 

Nelson  Poynter’s  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Freedom  of  Speech  Be¬ 
gins  at  Home”  appeared  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  22,  saying  the  Times 
had  not  changed  its  policy. 

Poynter  explained  that  his 
mother,  who  owns  and  operates 
with  her  sister  the  Sullivan 
(Ind. )  Times,  “comes  by  her 
progressive  liberalism  honestly.’’ 
He  noted  that  she  has  supported 
woman's  suffrage,  workman’s 
compensation,  union  labor,  etc., 
“when  such  issues  were  consid¬ 
ered  radical  and  unpopular.’’ 

“Like  other  readers  my 
mother  exercises  her  right  to 
disagree  with  the  editorial  {wl- 
icy  of  her  favorite  morning 
newspaper,’’  Poynter  wrote. 
“In  turn  we  respect  her  opin¬ 
ion,  as  we  respect  the  opinion 
of  all  citizens  whether  or  not 
they  are  readers,  employes,  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  stockholders. 

“A  newspaper  is  a  kind  of 
public  institution  even  though 
it  is  privately-owned.  Like 
other  institutions  it  cannot  have 
secrets  and  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  its  public.  Control  of  the 
business  and  editorial  policy  of 
the  Times  Is  vested  in  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  which  I  own.  My 
father,  Paul  Poynter,  and  I 
have  long  agreed  that  a  good 
newspaper  can  have  only  one 
boss. 

“If  a  stockholder  feared  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  opinion  because  it 
might  injure  the  paper,  then 
more  than  300  loyal  employes 
and  others  who  indirectly  de¬ 
pend  on  the  paper  might  begin 
to  fear  to  exercise  their  po¬ 
litical  opinion — and  that  would 
be  wicked,  and  un-American. 

"America  has  fought  a  war, 
and  is  willing  to  fight  another 
rather  than  compromise  its 
ideas  about  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  elections,  freedom 
of  religion  and  our  other  free¬ 
doms.  We  can’t  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  wor  d  unless 
we  practice  these  freedoms  in 
America. 

“It’s  mockery  indeed,  if  we 
can’t  actually  practice  them 
within  our  own  family,”  Poyn¬ 
ter  concludes  literally. 

We’re  all  for  that  freedom  of 
speech  statement.  There  is 
room  for  similar  frankness, 
on  ownership  and  internal  cor¬ 
porate  or  family  controversy, 
from  other  newspapers. 

0  0  0 

A  FEW  days  before  Ground 

Hog  Day  there  was  a  lot  of 
snow,  ice  and  cold  weather  up 


in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  The  lucky 
mayor  of  the  cit^  had  escaped  it 
all  with  a  vacation  in  Miami. 

Paul  L.  Smith,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Woonsocket  Call,  had 
a  “cold  weather  hunch”  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  good 
stunt  to  play  a  picture  of  the 
mayor,  basking  on  the  warm, 
sandy  beach,  along  side  a  good 
snow  scene.  Editors  often  have 
“hot  weather  stories,”  why  not 
a  cold  weather  one? 

The  telephone  operator  con¬ 
tacted  the  Miami  Beach  News 
Service  and  Smith  explained 
his  request  for  a  photo.  How¬ 
ever,  Smith  suspects,  and  it  is 


claimed  “subsequent  investiea 
tion  reveals,”  that  the  photoes 
inadvertently,  or  otherwise  !« 
it  be  known  to  the  mayor  what 
the  photo  was  for.  Maybe  the 
mayor  was  just  a  smart  guesser 
Anyway,  the  news  service  re 
porter  said  mayor  “not  avail 
ab.e”  and  the  chief  executive 
of  Woonsocket  hot  footed  it 
home  soon  thereafter  elated  at 
having  “put  one  over”  on  the 
newspaper,  as  it  is  told  to  us 
So  went  the  hunch  for  the 
“cold  weather  story."  But  it 
wasn’t  cold  in  the  office  of  the 
news  service  a  few  days  later 
when  Smith's  letter  arrived. 


Girl  Army  Aid 
Admits  'Leak' 
On  Foust  Story 

Chicago — A  girl  employe,  who 
works  in  the  Nuernberg  office 
of  the  U.S.  Army  public  rela¬ 
tions  department,  to  d  this  week 
how  she  had  obtained  a  copy 
of  Hal  Foust’s  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Judge  Wennerstrum 
and  telephoned  it  to  her  su¬ 
periors  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Her  admission,  as  reported  by 
Larry  Rue,  Tribune  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Frankfurt,  explained  how 
Brig.  Gen.  Taylor  was  able  to 
denounce  the  judge  for  his  state¬ 
ments,  saying  the  interview  was 
“subversive  of  the  interests  and 
policies  of  the  United  States.” 

Judge  Critical 

The  judge,  who  had  presided 
over  the  war  crimes  trials  of 
German  generals,  had  charged 
the  trials  were  too  nationalistic 
in  character. 

Miss  Anne  Turner,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  said  she  went  to  Frank¬ 
furt  and  obtained  a  copy  of 
Foust’s  interview  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  operator  for  Press  Wire¬ 
less.  Early  Sunday,  the  Army 
pub.ic  relations  office  issued  a 
statement  by  General  Taylor. 
The  Tribune  printed  the  inter¬ 
view  and  the  Army  reaction  to 
it  in  Monday  editions. 

Foust  said  he  had  interviewed 
Wennerstrum  behind  locked 
doors  so  the  judge  could  edit 
his  statements,  and  sent  the 
story  at  once  by  Press  Wireless 
to  the  Tribune’s  Berlin  office. 

Foust  stated  the  teleprinter 
broke  down  before  transmission 
of  the  story  to  Berlin  was  com¬ 
pleted.  He,  in  turn,  telephoned 
the  story  to  Press  Wireless  in 
Frankfurt. 

Foust  reported  that  a  few 
hours  after  he  filed  the  story, 
he  was  called  by  Taylor's  public 
re.ations  representative,  former 
Maj.  E.  C.  Deanne,  who  said  the 


general  wanted  to  answer  the 
judge. 

Rue.  in  his  dispatch  from 
Frankfurt,  stated:  “This  ex 
ample  of  news  ‘leakage’  has 
aroused  all  correspondents  here 
They  point  to  it  as  proof,  de^ 
spite  denials,  that  newspaper 
copy  is  being  monitored  here.” 

Rue’s  dispatch,  covering  Mi^ 
Turner’s  explanation,  follows: 

“I  came  up  to  Frankfurt  with 
the  three  Nuernberg  judges- 
Burke,  Carter,  and  Wenner 
strum — because  they  offered  me 
a  lift.  I  was  coming  here  to 
visit  my  father,  who  is  a  col 
onel,  hospitalized  at  Wiesbaden. 
On  the  way  the  judges  dis¬ 
cussed  the  disputed  interview. 

“I  had  filed  some  other  copy 
for  Foust  Thursday  night.  I 
had  destroyed  the  copies  which 
I  should  have  kept  in  my  file. 
An  hour  after  I  got  here  I  went 
to  Press  Wireless  asking  for  that 
file.  It  took  them  over  one 
hour  and  a  half  to  make  the 
copies  after  I’d  asked  Press 
Wireless  for  them. 

“I  only  asked  for  the  stuff 
I  filed.  I  was  acting  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  But  when  I  saw  the 
story  my  superiors  in  Nuern 
berg  were  interested  in  I  tele 
phoned  this  message  to  them. 
I  knew  they  were  interested. 
(By  this  story  Miss  Turner  ap¬ 
parently  meant  the  interview 
with  Wennerstrum.) 

“I  did  not  misrepresent  my¬ 
self  when  I  talked  to  Press 
Wireless.  I  made  it  clear  that 
I  was  from  public  relations  at 
Nuernberg.  No  one  even  asked 
what  organization  I  worked  for: 
I  VO  unteered  the  information 
What  happened  since  I  tele 
phoned  to  Nuernberg  I  am  not 
fully  informed  about.” 

Asked  if  he  believed  it  is 
legal  to  intercept  newspaper 
copy,  General  Taylor  told  news¬ 
men  he  did  not  think  he  should 
comment  on  that.  However, 
according  to  Thomas  A.  Reedy 
of  Associated  Press,  he  intimat^ 
that  w'hat  would  be  i  legal  in 
the  United  States  might  not  be 
in  occupied  Germany. 


PIONEERS  IN  TRAIL-BLAZING 

Kit  Carton,  Dan’l  Boone,  and  those  other 
persistent  path-finders  of  the  early  West 
kept  at  it  until  they  found  all  the  answers. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washmf 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  long  pioneered  in  fightinfe 
through  forests  of  data,  in  order  to  find  the 
exact  truth  about  questions  sent  in  by  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

T/ie  HoikersfieW  Caiifornian  (E~2S^SS)  ho* 
renewed  i*s  contract  for  The  Haskin  Service. 
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LINOTYPE 


OuRE,  type  metal.  But  that  isn’t  all.  Temperature, 
too,  is  a  prime  consideration  —  too  hot  is  just  as  in¬ 
adequate  as  not  hot  enough.  Solid  slugs  with  a  sharp 
printing  face  call  for  type  metal  with  a  uniform,  con¬ 
trolled  temperature. 

To  keep  temperature  constant.  Linotype  features  a 
Micro-Therm  Electric  Pot  which  provides  automatic 
control  both  within  the  crucible  and  at  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  mechanism  is  simple  and  dependable.  Rheo¬ 
stats  are  eliminated.  A  temperature  change  of  less 
than  two  degrees  throws  the  switch. 

Micro-Therm  has  already  proved  its  superiority 
and  economy  of  operation  in  hundreds  of  composing 
rooms.  Coupled  with  Thermo-Blo,  Linotype’s  popu¬ 
lar  mold-cooling  unit,  solid  slugs  in  all  sizes  become 
a  matter  of  course.  Both  devices  may  be  applied  to 
outstanding  Linotypes  without  serious  interruption 
of  your  present  production  schedule. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street.  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Linoiifpt  (iaramt*nft  Bold  So.  3  loUM  Erbar  Bold 


in  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
economic  zones 


Tells  all  sales  by  make  and  model  in  342  Census  Tracts  of 
Cuyahoga  Countv.  The  analysis  is  available  without  cost 
to  new  car  organizations  operating  in  this  area,  or  at  cost  to 
others.  Ask  for  the  (juarterly  NEW  C.\R  SALES  .ANALY¬ 
SIS,  or  the  ANNUAL  REPORT,  published  in  the  Spring. 
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Factual  studies  by  ^ 

THE  CLEVELANP  PRES^ 

V  are  a  gold  mine  I  ^ 

of  information  on: 


Other  buying  habits 


Tells  Cle\elaiid’s  family  prefereiiees  in 
groceries,  toiletries,  apparel,  appliances, 
furniture,  autoniuti\e  supplies.  Ask  for 
the  CLEVELAND  HOME  INVEN- 
TORY,  11th  study  available  March  1st. 


Monthly  purchases 


Tells  amount  spent  each  month  on  26 
grocery  items.  Also  gives  a  periodic 
analysis  of  25  important  items  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel.  Ask  for  the  CLEVELAND 
CONSUMER  PANEL  studies. 


Liquor  preferences 


What  do  Ohioans  drink?  Ask  for  the 
OHIO  LIQUOR  SALES  ANALYSIS. 
It  shows  sales  of  all  brands  of  over 
21%  alcoholic  content,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Published  each  Spring. 


To  the  advertiser 
in  search  of 
test  market: 


Take  a  look  at  Cleveland,  another  in  the  great  chain  of  Scripps-Howard  cities. 

The  Cfevekmd  Press  is  soundly  armed  with  the  facts  you  need.  Write  today  for  moteri 
from  any  of  the  above  research  studies,  or  for  Cleveland  Route  Lists  on  food  outlets) 
drug  stores,  appliance  stores,  hardware  stores,  liquor  outlets.  Address  your  ^ 
inquiry  to  the  General  Advertising  Offices,  The  Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Quarterly  sales  of 
over  23  makes  of  cars 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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